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Newspaper  quality  conies  in  all  sizes 


Editorial  quality  depends 
not  on  circulation  size,  but 
on  the  people  putting  out 
the  newspaper.  And  quali¬ 
ty  is  what  an  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
survey  found  at  Gannett’s 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  and 


®ht  .^acbeon  Sf>un 


St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times. 
Led  by  Jackson  Executive 
Editor  Curtis  Coghlan,  left, 
and  St.  Cloud  Executive 
Editor  Don  Casey,  the  two 
newspapers  were  among  14 
selected  this  spring  as  the 
best  U.S.  newspapers  with 
circulations  under  50,000. 
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The  Best  Two  Paper  Buy  In  New  York’s  Capital  Region 
Proudly  Announces 

LOCAL  RATE 
EFFICIENCY  FOR 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS! 

•  44%  DISCOUNT  OFF  Individual  Newspaper  Rates! 

•  40%  LOWER  CPMs  On  Net  Audience  Delivery! 

« Net  Rates  BELOW  32’’  LOCAL  Contract  Rates! 

No  Contract  Necessary  —  No  Minimum  Sixes 


Call  Chris  Cunningham  Jr. 
at  (5 1 8)  454-5680  and  ask  about 

THE  ALBANY,  N.Y.  POWER  PACKAGE 


Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  WiJker 
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THE  TIMES  UNION 


SUNDAY  TIMES  UNION. 


*  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Yoo  can  spot  the  leader  in  any 
industry  by  how  many  technological 
iM-eakthroughs  it  has  to  its  credit. 
Motter  has  led  the  industry  with  such 
pkmeering  “firsts”  as:  first  newspsqjer 
flexo  unit  in  daily  production  (1982); 
first  four-color  flexo  printing  (1983); 
first  integrated  wash-up  system 
(1986);  first  use  of  double  truck  flexo 
plate  (1987).  In  addition  there  is  a 
long  list  of  other  “firsts”  from 
which  we’ve  selected  only  the  most 
'll  n  \  \  significant  to  mention  here. 

11  1\\\  \  Industry  “firsts” 

are  the  direct  result  of 
T  consistent  and  on- 

/  ®  IW  \  ^  going  Research  and 
I  ^  iW  \  Y  Development Pro- 
I — f-\\\  \  ||  grams.  Nowhere  is 
L  I  j\\  V/*  evident 

than  in  our  exhaus- 
five  examination  of 
— — all  the  flexographic 
^  parameters.  Wo^ng 
closely  with  over  sixty  suppliers  for 
nearly  three  years,  Motter  painstak¬ 
ingly  tested  the  variables  in  anilox 
rolls,  plates,  inks  and  newsprint.  The 
payoff  was  a  wealth  of  technological 
data  which  we  have  applied  in  sim¬ 
plifying  and  imfHoving  the  sophisti¬ 
cation  and  ease  of  operation  of  our 
superb  fourth  generation  Motterflex 
{Hess. 

The  expertise  derived  —j— - 

from  this  ongoing  research  / 

is  what  makes  Motter  / 

more  than  just  a  sup-  / 

plier  of  printing  equip-  /  M/mllUm 

ment.  It  has  won  for 

us  the  position  of 


6/83  First  live  flexo  press  demoiMtratiofl 
atANPA/TEC 

1984  Printed  with  qrtimized  flexo 
gradation  curves 

6/84  Stin  only  press  manufacturer  to 
print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 

7/84  Longest  continuous  use  of  flexo 
printing  units — StiD  in  use 

7/84  First  newspaper  flexo  half  deck  in 
daily  production 

7/84  First  conunerciaDy  acceptable  flexo 


12/84  First  use  of  trolleys  on  the  imptes- 
sion  cylinder 

1/85  First  use  01.058*  cushions 
6/85  Still  only  (Hess  mmuiflicturer  to 
print  live  at  ANPAATEC 
6/85  First  puMic  demo  of  a  split  foun- 


_ undisputed 

industry  le^r  in  flexo  printing 
for  newspaiio^.  And  you  can  be 
sure  that  we  are  fully  committed 
to  maintaining  that  leadership  role. 

When  the  time  comes  to 
move  your  newspaper  into  the 
flexo  age,  you’ll  want  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  and  technological  edge  only 
the  industry  leader  can  provide. 

To  learn  more  about  the  advantages 
of  having  Motter  on  your  team, 
just  call  or  write  Jim  Leatham, 
DirechH  of  Marketing  and  Sales. 
And  if  you  haven’t  seen  our  illus¬ 
trated  28-{)age  booklet.  Newspaper 
Flexograj^:  A  Report  on  Current 
Technology,  we  will  gladly  send 
you  one  ftee  of  charge. 


5/86  First  3-coior  unit 
6/86  Tested  first  pla^'c  doctor  blades 
6/86  First  (and  o^)  testing  of  a  ceramic 
test  bmd  amlox 

6/86  First  S<oupie  stack  for  4/1  color 
from  one  unit  position 
6/86  First  mit  with  a  fixed  impression 
eyfinder  for  tension  and  registra¬ 
tion  control 

7/86  First  production  use  of  ceramic  ani¬ 
lox  cylinders — Original  cylinder 
still  in  use 

6/87  Still  only  press  manufacturer  to 
print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 
7/87  First  toolless  universal  (steel  and 
mylar)  plate  lock-up 


MOTTER 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Web-Fed  Printing  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  1562  ■  York,  PA  17405  ■  717-755-1071 

“Visit  us  at  ANPA/TEC  Booth  1218.” 
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JUNE 

10-14 — ANPA/Technical  Exposition  &  Conference  Center  and  Rivergate 
Exhibition  Center,  New  Orleans. 

10- 18— World  Congress  of  Newspaper  Publishers  &  International  Federation 

of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ),  Annual  Meeting,  New  Orleans. 

14- 16— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Summer  Management  Confer¬ 

ence,  Westin  Seattle  Hotel. 

15- 17— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Summer  Conference,  Biloxi. 

15-17 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Texoma. 

15-18— Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors,  National  Conference,  Wyndham- 

Franklin  Plaza  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 23— The  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies’  Leadership  Institute:  Educa¬ 

tion  and  Media  Professionals  —  Insights  and  Ideas  on  Intellectual, 
Academic  and  Professional  Leadership  in  Journalism  Education, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

20- 22— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Conference  for  Journal¬ 

ists,  “Mexico  and  the  United  States  1989,”  La  Jolla  Marriott  Hotel. 

21- 25— National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Communications  Conference, 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

22- 25— Tennessee  Press  Association,  120th  Anniversary  Convention, 

Chattanooga. 

24- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Family  Newspaper  Confer¬ 

ence,  Marriott  Hotel,  Newport,  R.l. 

25- 28— Newspaper  Special  Section  Network,  Conference,  “Strengthening 

the  Netwotk,“  Omni  Ambassador  East  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-28— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associations,  Annual  Conference, 
Westin  Hotel,  Ottawa  Canada. 

25-28— ICMA,  Sales  Conference,  Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville. 

25-29— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Worth¬ 
ington  Hotel,  Ft.  Worth. 

28-7/1 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Sandestin  Beach 
Resort,  Fla. 

JULY 

4-9— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  44th  Annual  Convention, 
Marriott's  Tan-Tar-A  Resort,  Osage  Beach,  Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  Mo. 
9-11— ANPA  Foundation,  Newspaper  Adult  Literacy  Conference,  Brown 
Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JUNE 

11- 14 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  “Private  Lives  vs.  Public  Interests,” 

Lexington,  Va. 

11-16— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management  Center:  Col¬ 
lege  Newspaper  Advisers  Fellowship;  and  Graphics  Center:  News¬ 
paper  Design  &  Typography  for  College  Seniors  and  Graduate 
Students,  St.  Petersburg. 

11-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs,  Reston,  Va. 

13 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Workshop,  Content  Editing, 
Park  West  Hotel,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

15— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Workshop,  Marketing  News¬ 
paper  in  Education,  Sheraton  Portsmouth  Hotel,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
18-21— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  Photojournalism,  Richmond,  V, 

18- 23— American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage, 

Toronto. 

19- 22— California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Flexography  Seminar,  Cali¬ 

fornia  State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

19-23— ANPA  Seminar,  Newspaper  Quality  Control,  Reston,  Va. 

19-7/20— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing:  Writers’  Camp  for  High 
School  Students,  St.  Petersburg. 

19-7/28— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing:  Newswriting  and  Editing 
for  Liberal  Arts  Students,  St.  Petersburg. 

23- 24— -California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Workshop,  Statistical  Pro¬ 

cess  Control  for  Printers,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

25-30— American  Press  Institute,  Deveioping  Management  Skills,  Stanford 
University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

JULY 

9-19— The  Poynter  institute  for  Media  Studies,  Teaching  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram:  Management,  St.  Petersburg. 
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About  Awards 


Best  columnists.  The  National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists  recently  announced  the  winners  of  its  writing 
competition  at  the  group’s  13th  annual  convention  in 
Mystic,  Conn. 

Rosemary  Parrillo  of  the  Courier-Post  in  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J.,  won  first  place  in  the  general-interest  category  for 
newspapers  with  over  65,000  circulation. 

Fred  Flaxman,  a  self-syndicated  columnist  from  Glen¬ 
view,  Ill.,  won  first  place  in  the  under-65,000  circulation 
category. 

In  humor,  the  first-place  winners  were  Colin  McEnroe 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  in  the  over-65,000  circula¬ 
tion  category  and  John  P.  Young  of  Waco,  Texas,  won  in 
the  under-65,000  category  for  his  columns  in  the  Waco 
Herald-Tribune. 

Doug  Robarcheck  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  v/on 
the  Item  category,  which  has  no  circulation  cutoff. 

Lowell  Thomas  awards.  The  Foundation  of  the  Society 
of  American  Travel  Writers  announced  the  winners  of  its 
Lowell  Thomas  Travel  Journalism  Competition  for  arti¬ 
cles  written  in  1988. 

The  grand  award  went  to  Laura  Bly,  travel  editor  of  the 
Orange  County  Register. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  won  for  best  newspaper  travel 
section. 

Other  newspaper  winners  were  Carol  Martinez,  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  for  best  article  on  U.S./Canada 
travel;  Wayne  Johnson,  Seattle  Times,  best  newspaper 
article  on  foreign  travel;  Stanton  H.  Patty,  Seattle  Times, 
best  article  on  land  travel. 

Also,  Catherine  Watson,  Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  for  best  consumer/investigative  reporting;  Stan 
Grosfeld,  Boston  Globe,  for  best  travel  book;  Marcia 
Schnedler,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  best  black-and-white 
photo;  Mary  Lou  Nolan,  Kansas  City  Star,  best  color 
photo. 

TRA  scholarship.  Mitchell  Light  of  New  Providence, 
N.J.,  was  named  the  winner  of  the  34th  annual  Fred 
Russell-Grantland  Rice  Thoroughbred  Racing  Associa¬ 
tion  Scholarship  to  Vanderbilt  University. 

Light  is  a  senior  at  New  Providence  High  School  and  in 
addition  to  being  editor  in  chief  of  his  school  paper  writes  a 
sports  column  for  the  Dispatch  in  Union  City  and  the 
Summit  Herald. 

Golden  Quill  winner.  Tim  Redmond,  city  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  has  won  the  1989  Golden 
Quill  Award  for  opinion  writing  in  the  non-daily  field.  The 
award,  given  by  the  International  Society  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors,  was  given  for  Redmond’s  article 
dealing  with  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.’s  efforts  to  obtain 
a  large  rate  increase  to  cover  losses  on  its  Diablo  Canyon 
plant  and  the  lack  of  media  coverage  of  those  efforts. 

Eugene  Cervi  Award.  William  B.  Rotch,  publisher  of  the 
Milford  (N.H.)  Cabinet,  has  been  named  winner  of  the 
Eugene  Cervi  Award  for  public  service  through  commu- 
liity  journalism  by  the  International  Society  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  award  recognizes  the  Cabinet’s  aggressive  cover¬ 
age  of  local  government  and  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
community  affairs. 
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'  America's  most  demanding 
products  are  sold  on  Symmetry 
S('  paper. 


Syiiinietry"  supoiralendt'ivd  pajK*!’  imparts 
th(‘  esseiK't*  of  classic  product  (jualityyhat  is 
\ory'advoi‘t  is(‘r  friendly. 

With  consistently  out  stand  in  it  printahility 
in  catalogs.  Sunday  ina'ii’azfnes.  insei'ts. 
publications  and  directories.  Symmetry  SC 
papt'f  .irives  advertisers  invitinit.  non-ydare 
read:tl)ility.  and  a  .satin-like  finish  for  vibrant 
color  reta-oduction  that  sells. readers  and 
customers. 

Now  with  ovtu' a  niillion  tons  of  SC 
experience  and  new  state-of-the-ail 
technology.  Madi.soi>ls  l)rin,uint:'  Symna'try 
paperto  an  even  more  impre.ssive  ]terfonnance 
level.  ■ 

•Ml  this,  ])lu.s-a  frioidly  IbC  to2(iC  saviuys. 

For  the  mwvest  in.siyhts  into  Symmetry  S(  ’ 
paper,  contact  Madison  Sales  Company.  b!».') 
Ka.st  Main  Street,  Fox  Stamford. 

( 'T  ()b!M)  l-2:!2,s,  (2<»;’,)  :5.'')iCs!)2T. 
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About  Awards 


Fire  Fighters’  Media  Awards.  The  International  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Fire  Fighters  announced  the  winners  of  its  1989 
Media  Awards  Contest. 

The  print  winners  were:  Paul  Rubin,  New  Times,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz. ,  for  best  news  story  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
with  less  than  100,000  circulation;  Karen  Uhlenhuth,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Times,  for  best  news  story  in  a  publication  with 
over  100,000  circulation. 

Glen  E.  Ellman,  Texas  Firemen,  for  best  photo  in  the 
under  100,000  circulation  category;  Ron  Olshwanger,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  for  best  photo  in  the  over  100,000 
circulation  category.  The  Olshwanger  photo  also  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  this  year  for  best  news  photo. 


Hechinger  honored.  Fred  Hechinger,  president  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company  Foundation  and  a  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Times,  will  receive  the  James  Bryant 
Conant  Award  on  July  13  in  Chicago.  The  award,  given 
annually  by  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  is  in 
recognition  of  Hechinger’ s  contribution  to  education  in 
the  United  States. 


OPW  Communicator  of  the  Year.  Cathie  Shaffer,  life¬ 
styles  editor  of  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Independent,  has 
been  named  1989-90  Communicator  of  the  Year  by  the 
Ohio  Press  Women  at  their  annual  meeting. 


Teachers’  award  winner.  Peter  Schrag,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  has  been  named  the 
winner  of  the  1988  John  Swett  Award  for  his  editorials 
about  education. 

The  award  is  the  highest  honor  the  California  Teachers 
Association  bestows  on  news  professionals. 

John  Swett,  state  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
1860s,  is  considered  the  founder  of  public  education  in 
California. 


ASNE  Mini-Sabbaticals.  Eight  minority  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  have  been  selected  in  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Mini-Sabbatical  Program  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1989. 

The  educators  will  work  this  summer  at  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  where  they  will  report,  edit  copy  and  critique  staff 
writers.  They  will  also  rotate  through  a  variety  of  news¬ 
room  and  business-side  departments. 

The  1989  participants  are  Jerome  Boikai,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  communication.  Lane  College,  to  the  Nashville 
Tennessean;  Lester  Carson,  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Florida,  to  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune;  Bosah  Ebo,  assistant  professor  of  communi¬ 
cation,  Rider  College,  to  the  Quincy  (Mass.).Pa/r/o/-Let/- 
ger\ Faye  Spencer  Edwards,  English  instructor,  Delaware 
State  College,  to  the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  News;  Shelton 
Gunaratne,  associate  professor  of  mass  communications, 
Moorehead  State  University,  to  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News. 

Also,  Edward  Leader,  assistant  professor  of  mass  com¬ 
munications,  Clark  College,  to  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  Charlene  Middleton,  communications  instructor. 
North  (Carolina  A&T  State  University,  to  Long  Island 
Newsday;  and  Ernest  Parbhoo,  assistant  professor  of 
communications.  Palm  Beach  Community  College,  to  the 
Columbia  Missourian. 
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Is  This  The  Fastest  Growing  Paid 
Newspaper  Edition  In  America? 


We  think  SO.  Audited  hgures  of 
The  Chapel  Hill  Herald  show  that 
piaid  circulation  for  this  zoned  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Durham  Morning  Herald 
increased  by  17.5%  between  Sep¬ 
tember  1987  and  September  1988.* 
And  the  growth  isn't  slowing. 
Early  1989  figures  show  paid  daily 
circulation  up  14%  over  1988 
totals.** 

Orange  Coimty,  N.C.,  isn’t  a  one- 
paper  community,  either.  Three 
dailies,  a  handful  of  weeklies  and  a 
shopping  guide  all  compete  for 
advertising  dollars  in  an  area  where 
the  median  income  after  taxes 
exceeds  $22,000.*** 

It's  a  selective  audience  with 
money  to  spend.  And  the  numbers 
say  more  and  more  residents  are 
spending  a  portion  of  that  money  on 
a  Chapel  Hill  Herald  subscription. 

Maybe  we're  the  fastest-growing 
paid  newspaper  edition  in  America. 
Maybe  not.  But  we're  definitely  on 
the  fast  track. 

*  ABC  Audit  Bgures,  Sept  30,  1987  through 
Sept.  30,  1988. 

••  Herald-Sun  Newspapers  First  Quarter 
Circulation  Report. 

***  Sales  and  Marketing  Management  1988 
Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
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Why  not  combine  the  American  Newspaper  Pubiishers  Association 
convention  and  the  ANPA/TEC  show  into  a  nine-day  extravaganza? 


By  J(rfin  Consoli 

E&P,  Managing  Editor 

Every  year  at  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Techni¬ 
cal  show  I  run  into  publishers  who  say 
it’s  become  a  necessity  for  them  to 
attend  to  view  all  the  new  technologi¬ 
cal  developments  available  to  the 
newspaper  industry, 

I  also  run  into  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  executives  who  feel  they  do  not 
have  enough  time  during  the  current 
run  of  the  show  to  meet  with  all 
the  equipment  vendors  and  see  every¬ 
thing  they  need  to  see. 

And  I  get  feedback  from  equipment 
vendors  who  say  that  for  the  amount 
of  money  they  spend  to  transport  all 
their  equipment  to  the  show  and  the 
amount  of  time  it  takes  to  set  up  their 
display  areas,  the  show  seems  to  end 
too  soon. 

The  exhibit  portion  of  the  show  this 
year  will  be  open  from  11  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and 
from  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  and  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  —  giving  production 
execs  a  total  of  32  hours  to  cover  the 
more  than  300  exhibitors  displaying 
their  equipment  in  a  325 ,000-square 
foot  area  in  two  buildings. 

And  that  32  total  hours  can  be  cut 
down  if  the  production  people  decide 
to  attend  some  of  the  panels  and  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions  also  on  the  program. 

To  attend  one  vendor  demo  can 
take  up  to  an  hour  which  means  pro¬ 
duction  managers  might  be  able  to 
visit  only  a  fraction  of  the  300  exhibi¬ 
tors. 


So  my  first  point  is,  why  not  extend 
the  number  of  days  the  vendors  get  to 
exhibit  the  equipment?  After  all,  this 
is  the  biggest  newspaper  equipment 
show  in  the  U.S.  each  year.  Once  the 
equipment  and  sales  personnel  have 
arrived,  from  a  vendor’s  point  of 
view,  what  difference  does  a  few 
more  days  at  the  hotel  make?  The 
biggest  cost  was  already  spent  getting 
there  and  setting  up. 

Expanding  the  exposition  over  two 
weekends  might  make  some  sense.  If 
that  doesn’t  seem  feasible  on  its  face, 
why  not  then  combine  the  regular 
ANPA  publishers  convention  with 
the  TEC  show  and  allow  it  to  run  a 
total  of  nine  days  —  Saturday 
through  the  following  Sunday? 

In  this  way,  all  the  newspaper 
publishers  who  attend  both  the 
ANPA  convention  and  the  ANPA/ 
TEC  show  could  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  And  for  those  publishers 
who  don’t  usually  attend  the  TEC 
show,  it  would  afford  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  since  the  show  would 
be  right  there. 

And  combining  the  programs  of  the 
ANPA  convention  and  the  TEC  con¬ 
vention  would  make  them  more 
meaningful  to  the  attendees.  As  it 
stands  now,  there  is  some  duplication 
with  similar  topics  and  speakers 
appearing  at  both  conventions. 

Would  publishers  be  willing  to  hold 
their  convention  in  the  same  cities  as 
the  TEC  shows  are  held?  Why  not? 
Even  though  there  are  only  certain 
cities  with  facilities  large  enough  to 
house  the  TEC  show  exhibit,  those 
cities  include  Las  Vegas  and  New 


Orleans  —  not  exactly  shabby  loca¬ 
tions  for  those  publishers  concerned 
with  entertainment  and  nightlife. 

Atlanta  has  been  home  to  both  the 
ANPA  convention  and  also  to  the 
TEC  show  and  Miami  has  hosted  the 
ANPA  convention  in  the  past  with 
plans  for  a  TEC  show  in  the  future. 

So  why  not  combine  the  shows?  It 
would  make  both  conventions  more 
leisurely.  As  they  stand  now,  both  are 
attended  at  a  feverish  pace.  There  is 
too  much  going  on  over  too  short  a 
span  of  time  and  before  you  know  it, 
they’re  over. 

This  year  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ) 
will  hold  its  annual  conference  in  New 
Orleans  in  conjunction  with  the 
ANPA  TEC  show  and  conference.  It 
will  hold  its  program  at  one  of  the 
hotels  and  its  attendees  will  be  given 
time  to  visit  the  ANPA  equipment 
exhibits. 

This  could  be  done  by  American 
publishers  also.  A  seven-day  or  nine- 
day  newspaper  exposition.  Those 
publishers  who  have  no  interest  in 
visiting  the  TEC  exhibit  halt  could 
simply  attend  the  ANPA  sessions  — 
some  of  which  would  be  TEC- 
oriented  and  others  which  would  be 
the  same  as  are  currently  offered  at 
the  regular  ANPA  convention. 

With  computer  technology  playing 
such  an  important  role  in  the  future  of 
newspapers,  the  expanded  or  com¬ 
bined  convention  is  something  to  con¬ 
sider. 

So  I  throw  out  the  idea  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Let’s  discuss  the  pos¬ 
sibilities.  What  do  you  think? 


IN  BRIEF 


Lavine  to  head 
management  center 
at  Northwestern 

John  M.  Lavine  has  been  named 
the  first  director  of  the  new  Newspa¬ 
per  Management  Center  at  North¬ 
western  University. 

Lavine,  who  will  take  up  his  new 
post  July  1 ,  is  currently  a  professor  in 
media  management  and  economics  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  Newspaper  Management  Cen¬ 
ter  is  a  joint  effort  of  Northwestern’s 


J.L.  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of 
Management  and  Medill  School  of 
Journalism.  The  center  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  a  $2  million  grant  from  the 
Knight  Foundation  and  will  seek  to 
educate  newspaper  executives  on  the 
latest  management  techniques  and 
conduct  research  on  major  issues 
facing  newspapers. 

More  coupons  now 
carry  UPC  codes 

More  coupons  are  carrying  Univer¬ 
sal  Product  Codes  to  simplify  pro¬ 


cessing  and  the  number  of  coupons 
with  short  redemption  periods  is 
increasing,  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  Summary  Scan!,  a  division 
of  the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau. 

The  study  found  68%  of  263  ran¬ 
domly  selected  coupon^  issued  in  in 
the  spring  in  free  standing  inserts  had 
the  UPC  codes,  double  the  percen¬ 
tage  (34%)  of  three  years  ago. 

Slightly  more  than  73%  of  these 
coupons  had  expiration  dates  of  six 
months  or  less,  compared  to  60%  in 
the  spring  of  1986. 

Ony  5.3%  had  no  expiration  date, 
down  from  26%  three  years  ago. 
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Editor  St  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


A  healthy  barometer 

There  are  several  barometers  gauging  the  progress  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  —  circulation  and  advertising,  for  instance.  Another 
important  one  is  the  annual  ANPA  Technical  Exposition  and  Confer¬ 
ence.  Each  one  seems  to  be  bigger  than  the  last  in  both  the  number  of 
exhibitors  as  well  as  attendees.  In  New  Orleans  next  week  there  will 
be  more  than  300  companies  exhibiting  newspaper  and  graphic  arts 
systems,  equipment  and  supplies  on  more  than  320,000  square  feet  of 
space  in  two  convention  halls. 

F*roviding  the  fuel  and  the  incentives  that  keep  this  exhibition 
growing  are  the  more  than  a  billion  dollars  newspapers  spend  each 
year  for  improved  plant  and  equipment. 

Last  year,  for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  newspapers  spent  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  on  new  equipment  and  plant  expansion  —  $1.6 
billion,  to  be  exact,  which  was  a  record  high.  According  to  ANPA 
figures,  1989  will  be  another  billion-dollar  year  with  an  expenditure 
of  $1.4  billion  forecast. 

It  is  with  these  dollars  that  newspaper  executives  are  betting  on 
the  future  of  the  newspaper  business.  And  it  is  with  these  dollars  in 
sight  that  manufacturers  are  also  betting  on  the  same  future.  They 
are  seeking  a  piece  of  the  action  and  the  play  promises  a  pretty 
exciting  game.  The  exciting  and  promising  outcome  of  the  game  is 
what  E&P  is  also  betting  upon. 


What  is  a  liberal/conservative? 

We  don’t  know  whether  Editor  &  Publisher  is  classified  as  liberal 
or  conservative  by  the  Media  Research  Center  in  Washington. 
What’s  more,  we  don’t  care. 

We  do  resent,  however,  on  the  part  of  all  media  —  both  print  and 
broadcasting  —  efforts  of  that  organization  to  pigeonhole  media  and 
media  personalities  as  being  “liberal”  or  “left-wing”  and  attaching  a 
stigma  to  it.  The  reverse  is,  of  course,  that  anything  classified  as 
“conservative”  is  acceptable  to  them. 

By  whose  criteria  are  these  definitions  applied? 

These  self-appointed  guardians  of  print  and  broadcasting  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  declare  what  in  their  opinion  is  accept¬ 
able  and  not  acceptable  for  the  public  to  read,  hear  or  see.  They  are 
publishing  something  they  call  a  “newsletter”  —  Media  Watch  — 
which  is  supposed  to  show  the  bias  of  various  print  media.  (E&P, 
June  3,  Page  11).  Again  we  ask  —  by  whose  criteria? 

The  same  outfit  is  also  publishing  a  counterpart  for  broadcasting 
called  TV,  etc.  in  which  it  promises  to  “examine  the  political  biases  in 
the  entertainment  world.” 

L.  Brent  Bozell  III  is  the  publisher  of  both.  He  is  attracting  some 
attention.  He  should  also  attract  the  humor  and  ridicule  he  deserves. 
When  he  labels  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  the  Urban  Institute,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  Planned  Parenthood  and  the  ACLU 
Foundation,  and  others  like  these,  as  having  a  liberal  bias  to  be 
deplored,  then  include  us  in  the  list  —  we’ll  accept  the  liberal  stigma 
too. 
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Newspaper  in  America 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


In  praise 
of  fellowships 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  University,  a  spectac¬ 
ular  celebration  organized  by  Howard 
Simons,  the  Nieman  curator. 

More  than  350  journalists  from 
across  the  world  gathered  in  gratitude 
for  having  been  given  nine  months  to 
grow  intellectually.  Speaker  after 
speaker  told  how  much  the  Nieman 
fellowship  added  to  their  professional 
capabilities. 

Yet  I  am  struck,  in  my  capacity  as 
director  of  the  Alicia  Patterson 
Foundation  fellowships,  by  how 
reluctant  many  editors  remain 
about  fellowships. 

Too  many  fellows  are  considered 
selfish  or  not  a  team  player  if  they 
attempt  to  improve  themselves  or 
their  work.  The  testimonials  were  fur¬ 
ther  proof  that  outside  benefactors, 
such  as  foundations,  are  enriching  the 
field  of  journalism.  Particularly 
because  there  is  so  little  employee 
training  and  education  going  on  in 
newsrooms,  the  support  of  enlight¬ 
ened  managers  is  crucial.  As  50  years 
of  Nieman  classes  have  shown,  the 
benefits  to  journalism  are  real. 

Margaret  Engel 

(Engel  is  executive  director,  the  Ali¬ 
cia  Patterson  Foundation  and  a  Nie¬ 
man  Fellow,  Class  of  1979.) 


Backward  is 
not  'Forward’ 

After  reading  Ron  Poppenhagen’s 
“Newspapers  with  strange  names” 
article  in  the  April  22  issue,  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  once  great  Yiddish-lan- 
guage  daily.  The  Forward. 

My  grandparents  were  avid  readers 
of  the  paper  along  with  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  Jewish  immigrants  in 
New  York  City.  The  Forward’s  pages 
contained  the  information  these  for¬ 
eigners  needed  to  become  Americans. 

One  thing  I  could  never  under¬ 
stand,  though.  Why  would  you  call  a 
newspaper  “The  Forward”  when  it 
was  printed  backward? 

Ed  Hart 

(Hart  is  with  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  based  in  New  York  City.) 
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Much  ado 
about  nothing 

Staci  Kramer’s  attempt  to  make  a 
cause  c61^bre  out  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch's  removal  of  a  soft 
drink  can  from  a  photograph  (E&P, 
April  29)  is  much  ado  about  nothing. 

The  paper’s  photographer  and,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  managing  editor,  should 
have  known  that  the  newspaper  does 
not  offer  free  advertising.  Appear¬ 
ance  of  the  can  in  the  photo  could 
have  been  interpreted  by  readers  as 
the  paper’s  endorsement  of  the  product. 

Cropping,  air-brushing  and  elec¬ 
tronic  elimination  all  lie  within  the 
purview  and  rights  of  the  newspaper. 

Craig  Pettit 

Meeting  will 
take  place 

Andrew  Radolf’s  story  “Flap 
over  access  to  movie  set”  in  your 
April  29  issue  was  excellent.  Cer¬ 
tainly  newspapers  are  as  concerned 
about  the  economic  health  of  their 
communities  and  states  as  anyone. 
However,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
permit  visiting  companies  with  large 
payrolls  to  usurp  our  basic  freedoms 
and  rights. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that  Gover¬ 
nor  Bob  Miller  has  been  most  helpful 


and  sympathetic  to  our  concerns.  The 
only  reason  for  a  delay  in  the  meeting 
with  his  representatives  has  been  my 
own  schedule.  I  am  the  lone  staffer  for 
the  Nevada  State  Press  Association 
and,  in  addition  to  our  recent  conven¬ 
tion  and  annual  contest,  am  also 
responsible  for  lobbying  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  now  in  session.  The  meeting  will 
take  place  soon. 

Congratulations  on  a  story  which 
clarified  what  could  have  been  a  con¬ 
fusing  situation. 

Ande  Engleman 

(Engleman  is  NSPA  executive  direc¬ 
tor.) 

Notice 

As  a  result  of  an  overloaded  E&P 
production  schedule  for  this  week’s 
large  issue,  the  monthly  ad  data 
report  will  appear  in  the  June  17 
issue. 

In  future  months,  the  ad  data  report 
will  also  appear  in  the  third  issue  of 
the  month  instead  of  the  second  issue. 

Ga.  daily  converts 
to  all-morning  cycle 

The  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily  Times, 
which  had  published  a  morning  and  an 
evening  newspaper  on  weekdays, 
converted  to  all-morning  publication 
June  I. 


FUSION,  FLAKES, 
GERONTOLOGY 

How  best  to  present  the  explosion  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  reader  who  asks,  "What  does  this 
mean  to  me? "  With  our  consistently  readable 
and  succinct  Pulitzer  prize-winning  science  stories  - 
often  with  accompanying  graphics. 

Look  for  them  every  Monday. 

jjork 

Newsservice 

Edited  to  Fit  Your  Needs 

For  deteuls,  call  John  Brewer  at  (212)  556-1927. 


EK  PRODUCnON  EQU 


JUST  ASK  THE  GROWING 


Allentown  (PA)  National  Inserting  Systems 

Ann  Arbor  (Ml)  News 

Ashland  (KY)  Daily  Independent 

Baltimore  (MD)  Sun 

Boston  (MA)  Globe 

Bristol  (VA)  Newspapers 

Brockton  (MA)  Enterprise 

Canton  (OH)  Repository 

Chicago  (IL)  Dally  Southtown  Economist 

Concord  (NH)  Monitor 

Corpus  Christ!  (TX)  Caller-Times 

Covina  (CA)  San  Gabriel  Valley  Dally  Tribune 

Erie  (PA)  Times 

Escondido  (CA)  Times  Advocate 
Flint  (Ml)  Journal 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (FL)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 

Framingham  (MA)  Middlesex  News 

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Herald 

Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator 

Hade-Hanks  Direct  Marketing  (CA)  Nodhern/Southern 

Hyannis  (MA)  Cape  Cod  Times 

Jacksonville  (FL)  Times  Union  &  Journal 

Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ontario)  Record 


Lansdale  (PA)  Repoder 
London  (Ontario)  Free  Press 
Long  Beach  (CA)  Press-Telegram 
Long  Island  (NY)  Newsday 
Longmont  (CO)  Daily  Tknes-Call 
Mesa(AZ)  Tribune 

Middletown  (NY)  Times  Herald-Record 
Muskegon  (Ml)  Chronicle 
New  Bedford  (MA)  Standard-Times 
New  Haven  (CT)  Register 

Newspaper  Division  -  The  Chronicle  Publishing  Company 
Bloomington  (IL)  The  Pantagraph 
Worcester  (MA)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
San  Francisco  (CA)  Chronicle 
Pittsburgh  (PA)  Press 
Plattsburgh  (NY)  Press-Republican 
Providence  (Rl)  Journal  Bulletin 
Quincy  (MA)  Patriot  Ledger 
Riverhead  (NY)  Suffolk  Life 
San  Jose  (CA)  Mercury /News 
Scranton  (PA)  Times 
St.  Paul  (MN)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
Stuad  (FL)  News 


Sun  City  (AZ)  Daily  News-Sun 

Tampa  (FL)  Tribune 

Tucson  (AZ)  Newspapers 

Vancouver  (British  Columbia)  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 

Vero  Beach  (FL)  Press  Journal 

Watedown  (NY)  Daily  Times 

West  Chester  (PA)  Daily  Local  News 

West  Palm  Beach  (FL)  Post  &  Evening  Times 

Winston-Salem  (NC)  Piedmont  Publishing 

INTERNATIONAL  USERS: 

Cardiff  (Wales)  Western  Mail 
Cardiff  (Wales)  South  Wales  Echo 
Chelmsford  (England)  Essex  Chronicle 
Cheltenham  (England)  Gloucestershire  Echo 
Eskilstuna  (Sweden)  Eskilstuna  Kuriren  Med 
Falun  (Sweden)  Dalarnas  TC 
Gavie  (Sweden)  Getle  Dagblad 
Gloucester  (England)  The  Citizen  ■ 

Hull  (England)  Nodhcliffe 
Kristianstad  (Sweden)  Kristianstadsbiadet 
New-lsenburg  (W.  Germany)  Ter  &  Faz  GMBH 
Nordalje  (Sweden)  Tidning 


W. 


*SVI 


Oslo  (Norway)  Aeker  &  Baerum 

San  Sebastian  (Spain)  El  Diario  Vasco 

Santander  (Spain)  El  Diario  Montanes 

Ski  (Norway)  Osllandets  Blad 

Southampton  (England)  Southern  Evening  Echo 

Swansea  (Wales)  South  Wales  Evening  Post 

Teesside  (England)  Evening  Gazelle 

Vaxjo  (Sweden)  Smalandsposlen 

Vienna  (Austria)  Neue  Kronen- Zeitung 

Ystad  (Sweden)  Allehanda 

The  high  speed  SLS-1000®  offers  the  newest  technology 
for  the  mailroom  including  a  microprocessor  based 
PACKAGE  MONITORING  SYSTEM  (PMS)  (TM)  and 
ZONE  CONTROL. 

So,  as  your  insert  market  grows,  expanding  the  SLS- 
1000®  will  be  inexpensive  and  easy.  Because  of  modular 
expandability  from  two  to  over  thirty  insert  hoppers,  you 
can  implement  your  future  system  NOW...! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your  inserting 
capacity,  call  GMA.  We  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
newspaper  industry! 


Corporate  Headquarters 
and  Sales 
11  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 
Tel.  508-481-8562 
FAX  508485-2060 


Graphic 
Management 
Associates,  Inc. 

The  Inserter  Company 


Manufacturing 
and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
Tel.  215-264-2460 
FAX  215-264-3325 
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*One  daily  plus  one  Sunday;  1988  Belden  Study 


Union-News 


When  it  comes  to  reaching  the  greater 
Springfield  market,  the  Union-News  and 
Sunday  Republican  do  it  best. 

We  are  miles  ahead  in  geographical  reach  and 
thousands  ahead  in  cirailation  and  readership.  We  reach  85%  of  the  market.*  No  other 
newspaper  covers  the  region  as  well. 

With  nine  bureaus  in  cities  and  towns  across  Western  Massachusetts,  the  Union- 
News  and  Sunday  Republican  have  made  a  solid  commitment  to  cover  the  news  that 
matters  most  to  our  readers. 

Whether  it’s  a  town  meeting  or  Little  League  action — big  city  politics  or  new 
business  development — the  Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican  cover  eveiy  detail. 
That’s  why  more  than  300,000  people  in  Western  Massachusetts  read  us  every  day.  It’s 
not  surprising  then,  that  when  businesses  want  to  reach  Western  Massachusetts,  the 
Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican  are  the  Number  One  advertising  buy. 
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Newsprint  prices  on  the  downswing 

Flat  ad  volume  has  reduced  the  demand  and  scheduled  new  mill 
openings  will  increase  capacity;  abundance  leads  to  discounts 


By  George  Garneau 

The  dark  cloud  of  sluggish  adver¬ 
tising  that  envelopes  the  newspaper 
industry  has  a  silver  lining;  falling 
newsprint  prices. 

Flat  ad  volume  since  last  year  has 
reduced  demand  for  newsprint,  while 
new  mills  are  scheduled  to  start  pro¬ 
ducing.  The  resulting  abundance  of 
paper  has  led  to  sharply  increased 
price  discounting,  newsprint  buyers 
say.  Discounts  for  volume  buyers 
have  grown  sharply  and  discounts 
traditionally  reserved  for  them  have 
extended  to  smaller  papers,  they  say. 

“I’d  say  the  discounts  are  becom¬ 
ing  larger  and  they  have  not  bottomed 
out  yet,”  said  a  newsprint  buyer  for  a 
major  East  Coast  paper.  “With  the 
increase  in  capacity  and  flat  con¬ 
sumption,  there’s  an  awful  lot  of 
paper  out  there. 

“Whatever  the  average  discount 
was  three  months  ago,  it’s  now 
higher,”  the  buyer  added.  “The  ball 
is  sort  of  in  the  manufacturers’  court 
and  they  are  offering  bigger  dis¬ 
counts.” 

“There’s  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
transaction  price  is  coming  down 
rather  dramatically,  even  more  than 
what  we  thought  it  would  be,”  said  a 
buyer  for  a  major  newspaper  chain. 
Prices  are  dropping,  he  said,  even 
before  new  newsprint  machines  come 
on  line. 

A  price  increase  planned  for  this 
year  is  dead,  buyers  said,  and  with 
more  mitts  expected  to  come  on  line  in 
the  next  year  or  two,  price  increases 
are  not  expected  any  time  soon. 

“I  think  it’s  favorable  to  newspa¬ 
pers  right  now,”  the  buyer  said. 
“They  are  in  the  driver’s  seat  now  as 
far  as  controlling  newsprint  costs. 
Any  paper  that  produced  a  1989 
budget  and  figured  an  increase  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  field  day.” 

Since  newsprint  is  a  newspaper’s 


biggest  single  expense  next  to  la¬ 
bor  —  15%  to  25%  of  overall  costs  — 
the  news  bodes  well  for  publishers. 

Without  higher  paper  costs  to  pass 
along,  there  is  less  pressure  to 
increase  ad  rates,  giving  papers  an 
opportunity  to  recapture  advertising 
and  compete  better  against  other 
media,  one  buyer  for  a  major  chain 
said. 

The  current  list  price  of  $650  a 
metric  ton  took  effect  January  1988. 
Attempts  to  raise  it  to  $695  last  Janu¬ 
ary  failed. 

Lower  increases,  to  $680,  were 
scheduled  for  July  but  were  widely 
believed  to  be  unenforceable. 


cash  in  on  the  5%  to  10%  discounts 
once  reserved  for  big  purchases, 
according  to  major  buyers. 

“I  think  we’re  seeing  a  closing  of 
the  gap  between  what  the  big  guys  are 
getting  and  what  the  little  guys  are 
getting.  A  year  ago  some  sm^l  papers 
paid  $650  and  we  were  getting  10% 
off.  Now  the  little  guys  are  getting 
10%  and  we  are  looking  at  near  20%,” 
a  buyer  for  a  major  chain  said. 

One  production  manager  said  he 
has  heard  of  small  papers  calling  their 
suppliers  to  demand  bigger  discounts. 

Discounting  on  the  spot  market, 
compared  with  contract  purchases, 
can  be  as  high  as  25%,  they  say. 


“I  think  it’s  favorabie  to  newspapers  right  now,”  the 
buyer  said.  “They  are  in  the  driver’s  seat  now  as  far  as 
controiiing  newsprint  costs.  Any  paper  that  produced 
a  1989  budget  and  figured  an  increase  is  having  a 
fieid  day.” 


Larry  Ross,  first  vice  president  of 
PaineWebber  Inc.,  projected  news¬ 
print  prices  for  1989  will  average  8% 
lower  than  last  year,  consumption 
will  rise  only  1%  to  2%,  and  earnings 
from  newsprint  will  be  down  after 
record  profits  last  year. 

Ross  said  the  entry  of  “new  play¬ 
ers,”  companies  such  as  Finlay 
Forest  Industries,  Atlantic  Packaging 
Products  and  Gold  River  Newsprint, 
has  disrupted  pricing  more  than  if 
existing  newsprint  makers  had  added 
the  same  capacity.  PaineWebber  was 
not  recommending  the  purchase  of 
stock  in  newsprint  companies. 

Discounts  for  major  buyers  are 
reaching  nearly  20%  off  list  price, 
buyers  say.  Even  purchases  as  small 
as  20,000  tons,  which  would  have 
qualified  for  maybe  3%  off  list,  can 


The  Newsprint  Reporter,  an  indus¬ 
try  publication,  reported  that  six  new 
newsprint  machines  could  start  pro¬ 
ducing  this  year  and  reach  capacity  in 
1990.  A  total  of  1 1  new  machines  were 
expected  to  be  running  in  North 
America  by  1991,  and  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  capacity  a  year  added  by 
1993. 

For  newspapers  expecting  some 
rebound  in  advertising,  that  means 
two  to  three  years  of  steady  prices. 

Newsprint  is  a  cyclical  business, 
with  prices  driven  by  demand  rather 
than  supply  or  cost.  Price  hikes  rou¬ 
tinely  fail  when  demand  is  low  or  sup¬ 
plies  are  high.  With  shortages  in  the 
1970s,  prices  more  than  doubled  from 
under  $200  to  over  $400  a  ton. 

However,  slumping  newsprint  con- 
(Continued  on  page  14} 
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Newsprint 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Jon  Melkerson,  manager  of  news¬ 
print  operations  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  newspaper  that  uses  the 
most  newsprint,  said,  “1  think  for 
next  two  to  three  years  there’s  going 
to  be  an  overabundance  of  supply, 
which  puts  buyers  in  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion.  With  all  the  newsprint  machines 
coming  on  stream,  things  are  going  to 

and  “we  might  see  an  acceleration  in 
list  prices.  They  might  try  to  play 
catch  up,”  Melkerson  commented. 

One  major  group  budgeted  for 
cheaper  newsprint  in  1989  than  last 
year,  and  is  expecting  even  lower 
prices  next  year  as  manufacturers  opt 
to  sell  at  lower  prices  rather  than  take 
downtime. 

sumption  by  U.S.  newspapers  is 
slowing.  Down  4.4%  in  February  over 
a  year  earlier,  April  figures  were 
down  0.7%  from  1988.  Publishers 
stocks  were  7.6%  lower  in  March  and 
12. lower  in  April,  in  unadjusted 

figures,  according  to  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
projections. 

Bemd  Koken,  president  of  Abitibi- 
Price  Inc.,  the  largest  North  Ameri¬ 
can  newsprint  maker,  has  said  abun¬ 
dant  supply  would  keep  prices  down 
through  this  year.  Abitibi  has 

Without  higher  paper  costs  to  pass  aiong,  there  is 
iess  pressure  to  increase  ad  rates,  giving  papers  an 
opportunity  to  recapture  advertising  and  compete 
better  against  other  media,  one  buyer  for  a  major 
chain  said. 

announced  plans  to  close  mills  tempo¬ 
rarily  and  to  convert  one  newsprint 
machine  to  other  uses. 

Buyers  see  the  outlook  for  several 
years  as  good. 

Next  year,  production  capacity  is 
expected  to  grow  as  new  machines 
come  on  line  but  consumption  is 
expected  to  grow  slowly.  An 
unknown  factor  is  labor  contracts, 
which  expire  in  1990  in  eastern 
Canada. 

be  relatively  soft  on  the  demand 
side.” 

He  said,  “1  think  advertising  is 
coming  back,  but  we  don’t  anticipate 
a  strong  growth.  There  are  too  many 
uncertainties  in  the  economy.” 

Several  buyers  feared  that  when  an 
extended  period  of  stable  prices  ends 
and  demand  catches  up  to  supply, 
manufacturers  will  increase  prices 

Do  lower  newsprint  costs  offset 
soft  ad  revenue? 

“It’s  a  push  at  the  moment,”  Mel¬ 
kerson  said  at  the  opening  of  the  slow 
summer  ad  season. 

“We  are  in  a  very  soft  market  right 
now  and  it’s  going  to  continue  to  be 
soft  for  couple  of  years,”  said  a  buyer 
for  a  major  chain. 

NEWS/TECH - - 

Macs  go  mainstream 

Sll  is  acquiring  rights  to  the  entire  iine  of  DTi’s  Macintosh-based 
pubiishing  products  for  exclusive  marketing  to  larger  U.S.  newspapers 


By  Jim  Rosenberg  direction”  not  only  for  newspapers  editorial  and  advertising. 

^  1  r  but  other  industries  in  general.  SII  by  no  means  intends  to  dispense 

Apple  Computer  s  top-oMne-lme  high-end  system  vendors  with  Tandem  NonStop  computers. 

Macintosh  11,  llx  and  llXc  may  seeking  standard  platforms  looked  to  As  it  did  with  its  recent  move  into 

finally  be  making  a  place  iot  them-  DOS,  OS/2  or  various  Unix  IBM  PS/2  platforms,  it  seeks  to  offer 

selves  in  the  mainstream  of  big-time  machines,  essentially  PCs  or  work-  customers  Tandem  processing 

newspaper  publishing.  stations.  The  Macintosh  was  a  stand-  power,  database  management  and 

Move  over,  versatile  PCs  and  pow-  alone  artist’s  box  or  served  as  hard-  fault  tolerance,  along  with  the  advan- 

erfiil  workstations.  The  Mac  is  being  ware  in  small  systems  running  small  tages  of  microcomputers  as  intelligent 

adopted  by  no  less  than  System  Inte-  networks  for  small-circulation  news-  terminals.  Users  will  be  able  to  run 

grators  Inc.,  longtime  third-wave  papers.  publishing  software  designed  for  a 

holdout  and  among  the  more  recent  to  Apple’s  powerful  and  popular  line  Mac  that  can  now  be  linked  to  the 
adopt  standard  platforms  (“off-the-  of  computers  practically  created  Tandem. 

shelf’  hardware  with  “standard”  desktop  publishing  but,  except  for  SII’s  marketing  agreement  with 
operating  systems).  systems  developed  by  a  few  vendors  DTI  will  create  a  business  partnership 

At  a  press  conference  formally  such  as  Mycro-Tek  and  Digital  Tech-  with  Apple  Computer  Inc.  and  the 

announcing  an  alliance  with  Digital  nology  International  (DTI),  the  huge  national  retailer  Businessland 

Technology  International,  SII  presi-  machine  that  had  become  the  image  Inc.  SII  is  acquiring  rights  to  the 

dent  Alden  Edwards  said  that  SII  handler  at  so  many  newspapers  and  entire  line  of  DTI’s  Macintosh-based 

management  is  “embracing  and  supplemental  services  remained  iso-  publishing  products  for  exclusive 

acknowledging  the  fact  that  lated  at  larger  operations  from  the  marketing  in  the  U.S.  and  France  to 

standards  .  .  .  are  the  long-term  bread-and-butter  of  newspapering  —  newspapers  with  circulations  of 
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30,000  and  higher,  and  to  German  and 
Austrian  newspapers  of  any  size. 

Edwards  listed  four  Mac-based 
DTI  products  to  be  integrated  with 
the  Tandem  database:  AdSpeed 


Builder  (now  NewsSpeed). 

Using  a  one-way  link  it  developed, 
the  paper  passes  text  to  a  DTI  system 
from  the  SII  system’s  Tandem  for 
subsequent  editing  and  layout.  It  now 


Pointing  to  a  “tremendous  infiitration  of 
Macintoshes  in  the  newspaper  environment,”  Edwards 
noted  that  “no  suppiier  was  stepping  up  ...to 
integrate  these  Macintoshes  into  a  totai  system 
soiution.” 


(black-and-white  and  color  display  ad 
production),  PageSpeed  (text  and 
graphics  full-page  makeup),  a  wire- 
photo  capture  station  and  SpeedSet- 
ters  (output). 

DTI’s  SpeedPlanner  will  be  used  to 
manage  page  dummies.  SII  will  sup¬ 
port  layout  systems  for  preplanned  or 
content-driven  pages,  according  to 
Steve  Nilan,  marketing  director  at 
SII.  DTI’s  PageSpeed,  Software  Con¬ 
sulting  Services’  Layout-SOOO  and 
SII’s  Interactive  Ad  Layout  are 
among  software  packages  that  can  be 
used.  There  will  be  a  capability  to 
“scan,  store  and  output  graphics  in 
full-page  form  using  some  compres¬ 
sion/decompression  software  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  high-speed  PostScript 
RIP,”  said  Edwards. 

The  companies  will  make  volume 
purchases  of  Apple  products  from 
Businessland  and  have  access  to  its 
nationwide  centers  for  products, 
training  and  support. 

Businessland  marketing  director 
Pete  Hayes  described  his  company  as 
a  billion-dollar  computer  reseller  at 
the  low  end  of  the  workstation  level, 
with  91  U.S.  locations  offering  hori¬ 
zontal  business  applications.  By 
arrangement  with  Apple,  he  said, 
Businessland  acts  as  a  reseller  to 
another  (value-added)  reseller,  pro¬ 
viding  “back-end  service  and  sup¬ 
port.” 

According  to  those  who  made  the 
deal,  it  happened  fast,  in  a  matter  of 
weeks,  but  SII  customers  had  laid  the 
groundwork  months  before. 

Last  year  two  British  publishers 
began  putting  Macs  into  large  daily 
newspapers.  The  one  that  remains 
(Eddie  Shah’s  Post  folded  two 
months  ago),  London’s  Evening 
Standard,  has  been  busy  integrating 
its  Macs  with  other  systems  already  in 
place. 

Its  vendor  of  Mac-based  systems  is 
DTI.  The  Standard  had  a  U.K.  ven¬ 
dor’s  classified  system  in  place  when 
it  purchased  DTI’s  Display 
AdBuilder  (now  AdSpeed),  and  was 
using  a  System  Integrators  editorial 
front  end  when  it  added  DTI’s  News- 


reportedly  paginates  with  DTI  soft¬ 
ware  almost  a  quarter  of  the  paper  in 
five  daily  editions. 

DTI  president  Don  A.  Oldham  said 
the  vendors  would  be  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  two-way  systems-link  the 
paper  wants,  and  that  it  is  the  sort  of 
thing  his  alliance  with  SII  would  pro¬ 
vide.  Such  an  interface  could  pass 
paginated  text  back  to  the  Tandem  for 
storage  or  archiving. 

The  Standard’s  success  included 
work  with  Hyphen  Ltd.,  leading  to 
faster  PostScript  output  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  marketing  of  DTI’s  Speed- 
Setters,  PostScript  language-com¬ 
patible  output  devices  using 
Hyphen’s  raster  image  processors  or 
Macs  as  RIPs. 

While  this  was  happening,  SII  was 
proceeding  with  development  of  sys¬ 
tems  running  under  OS/2,  as  well 
as  an  option  for  Coyote  rc  termi¬ 
nals,  and  considering  an  end  to  its 
Ring  operating  system  products. 


large  newspaper  marketplace, 
intending  to  “marry”  the  Mac  and 
Tandem  to  create  what  he  called  “the 
only  integrated  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  system  embracing  Macintosh¬ 
es  by  any  of  the  major  competi¬ 
tors  ... 

Ring  is  out;  Mac  MultiFinder  OS  is 
in.  SII  can  now  offer  its  traditional 
publishing-specific  front-end  termi¬ 
nals  and  both  OS/2-based  PCs  and 
Macs  as  off-the-shelf  terminals,  still 
running  SII  software  but  also  not  only 
accommodating  DTI  software  but 
linking  the  Macs  to  its  Tandem  Non- 
Stop  hosts.  In  a  prepared  statement, 
Oldham  said  the  arrangement  offers 
“a  good  balance  between  customiza¬ 
tion  and  standardization.” 

DTI  AdSpeed  will  replace  SII’s 
AdMaker  display  ad  makeup  product. 
SII  will  port  its  relatively  new  Interac¬ 
tive  Ad  Layout  and  Interactive  Clas¬ 
sified  Pagination  software  to  the  Mac. 

DTI’s  PageSpeed  will  join  SII’s 
own  Interactive  News  Layout  as  a 
pagination  option.  Nilan  described 
the  former  as  a  back-end,  production- 
driven  system,  whereas  the  latter 
“appeals  to  newspapers  which  are 
style-based  in  their  composition.” 

Edwards  said  to  date  his  company 
has  sold  six  AdMaker  packages  and 
installed  four.  They  will  be  replaced 
with  Macintosh-based  AdSpeed. 

“We’re  in  the  process  of  making 
that  swap-out  right  now,”  he  said.  In 
fact,  10  weeks  after  its  first  talks  with 
DTI,  SII  was  putting  the  first  new 
display  ad  terminals  into  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 


“There  is  tremendous  vaiue  to  the  buyer  in  having 
aii  these  pieces  integrated,”  said  Edwards,  expiaining 
that  much  of  the  profit  iost  from  seiiing  Macs  or  PCs 
rather  than  SII  terminals  “will  be  made  up  in  the 
software  charges  and  the  integration  charges.” 


SII  now  offers  the  Tandem,  in  vari¬ 
ous  models,  to  manage  the  database, 
runs  editorial  and  advertising  applica¬ 
tions  under  OS/2  (for  IBM  PS/2)  and 
uses  the  Macintosh  for  graphics  and 
color  and  for  pagination. 

Pointing  to  a  “tremendous  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  Macintoshes  in  the  newspaper 
environment,”  Edwards  noted  that 
“no  supplier  was  stepping  up  ...  to 
integrate  these  Macintoshes  into  a 
total  system  solution.” 

“They’ve  literally  been  ignored,” 
he  concluded. 

After  studying  the  complexity  of 
interfacing  Macs  and  OS/2  terminals 
with  the  Tandem,  Edwards  said  he 
looked  to  DTI’s  “well-received” 
software  to  address  the  medium-to- 


Having  developed  Ring-based 
products  like  AdMaker  on  propri¬ 
etary  software  and  hardware,  said 
Edwards,  SII  “could  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  vast  amount  of  off-the- 
shelf  software  that’s  been  developed 
to  do  some  of  the  things  you  need  to 
do  in  handling  display  ads  and  [to] 
handle  color.” 

He  allowed,  “There  was  no  way  we 
were  going  to  catch  up  with  develop¬ 
ment  work  .  .  .  going  on  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  marketplace,”  and  OS/2,  he  said, 
is  not  yet  up  to  the  task.  “The  Macin¬ 
tosh  is  years  ahead  of  what’s  available 
in  the  OS/2”  for  color  and  graphics 
environments. 

Edwards  said  there  will  eventually 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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Golden  State  may  become  the  Flexo  State 

By  1991  at  least  six  California  dailies  produced  at  seven 
plants  will  be  printed  on  flexographic  presses  or  conversions 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

By  1991 ,  at  least  six  California  dailies  produced  at  seven 
plants  will  be  printed  on  Motter,  MAN  Roland,  Goss  and 
PEC  flexo  presses  or  conversions. 

While  it  may  not  be  ready  to  rename  itself  the  Flexo 
State,  the  Golden  State  could  easily  become  the  land  of 
color.  Two  recent  press  orders,  for  offset  and  flexo,  will 
significantly  add  to  the  color  capacity  of  the  state’s  news¬ 
papers,  adding  to  existing  offset  capacity  in  one  case  and 
replacing  aging  letterpress  equipment  in  the  other. 

Near  the  coast,  Lesher  Communications  Inc.  will 
acquire  “the  greatest  color  capability  of  any  single  Color- 
liner  press  ordered  to  date,”  according  to  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national’s  Graphic  Systems  Div. 

Lesher’s  order  follows  sizable  orders  for  the  new  Goss 
press  from  some  of  the  country’s  largest  newspapers,  as 
well  as  Canadian  properties. 

In  the  Valley,  McClatchy  Newspapers  awarded  MAN 
Roland  the  largest  order  yet  for  new  flexo  presses  —  66 
printing  couples  in  three  presses  that  include  six  five- 
color  towers. 

Only  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency’s  contract 
for  Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  flexo  conversions  calls 
for  more  flexo  couples.  SFNA  also  ordered  a  substantial 
number  of  MAN’S  Flexoman  presses  {E&P,  Aug.  6, 1988, 
P.  31).  MAN  Roland  orders  for  slip-in  units  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  and  Charlotte,  N.C.,  are  just  behind  the  recent 
McClatchy  order  in  numbers  of  couples. 

Flexoliner  in  Fresno 

Part  of  a  planned  $60-million  expansion  program, 
McClatchy’s  150,000-circulation  Fresno  Bee  will  get  three 
six-unit  Flexoman  presses  consisting  of  a  dozen  black  arch 
units,  a  dozen  color  half  decks  and  a  half-dozen  five-color 
towers  fed  by  50"  HUR  RTFs  and  supported  by  a  MAN/ 
FLEXSYS  direct  flow/integrated  pack  ink  handling  sys¬ 
tem  and  INFOFLEX  flexo  press  management  system.  It 
also  includes  two  160-page  single  3:2  folders  and  160-page 
double  3:2  folder  (all  with  three-high  formers). 

Described  as  MAN’S  new  generation  press,  from  RTP 
to  folder,  it  will  feature  a  new  inker  designed  “with  plastic 
doctor  blade  technology  solely  in  mind,  in  terms  of  the 
loading  mechanism  and  the  positioning  of  the  inker,”  said 
Andrew  Schipke,  MAN  Roland  director  of  flexo  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  inker  has  been  lowered  to  optimize  plastic  blade¬ 
loading  requirements.  It  also  incorporates  new,  single¬ 
page  color  inker  design.  The  changes  were  made  to 
increase  color  options  beyond  that  provided  by  the  split- 
fountain  seal,  according  to  Schipke,  who  noted  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  greater  color  interchangeability.  Further 
new  technology  includes  high-pressure  ceramic  anilox 
wash-up. 

Simplification  of  INFOFLEX  press  management  is  part 
of  an  overall  streamlining  of  flexography  sought  by  MAN 
Roland  to  exploit  one  of  flexo’ s  principal  advantages. 


INFOFLEX  (“customizable  for  each  site”  because  of 
shell  programs  used)  computes  web  leads  from  the  many 
possibilities  the  press  offers.  Schipke  said  significant 
improvements  have  been  made  based  on  experience  with 
the  first  system  in  the  field,  at  Lancaster. 

Schipke  said  plate  humidification  is  still  in  testing  and 
will  not  be  incorporated  yet  as  a  standard.  He  said  work  is 
under  way  to  “encapsulate”  the  printing  couple  to  seal  it 
off  from  airborne  contaminants  and  control  its  humidity. 

Schipke  said  MAN  is  also  looking  into  blade  materials 
that  are  neither  metal  nor  plastic  and  is  testing  anilox 
coatings  different  from  the  ceramic  material  now  used. 

“They  want  to  do  a  lot  of  commercial  insert  preprints,” 
said  Schipke.  “Newspapers  today  are  looking  for  other 
ways  to  make  money  on  this  press,”  he  said.  The  configu¬ 
ration  for  Fresno,  he  added,  gives  them  a  normal  4/1  lead 
for  newspapers  with  a  capability  to  switch  quickly  to  4/4 
with  tight  register  for  commercial  work. 


“Consistency,  day  to  day,  we  feel  is 
better  with  flexo  than  offset,”  said 
Turner.  “We  think  that  in  our  market 
flexo  is  a  viable  product.” 


The  Bee  will  break  ground  for  a  new  facility  in  October, 
take  delivery  of  its  new  presses  a  year  later,  and  begin 
production  on  the  first  press  sometime  in  early  1991. 
Flexoman  presses  will  replace  14  Hoe  Colormatic  units 
(with  four  color  units  on  both  presslines). 

“We  run  quite  a  bit  of  color  right  now,”  commented  Bee 
production  director  Bill  Turner,  explaining  that  color  is 
used  on  the  Bee’s  many  pre-run  sections  “and  sometimes 
on  a  regular  press  run  .  .  .  but  not  too  much.”  Most  of  that 
is  spot  color  in  food,  auto  and  other  ads. 

The  new  presses  will  afford  the  capability,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  always  exploited,  “to  run  process  color  on  every 
front,  and  that’s  what  we  want  to  do;  and  plenty  of  inside 
pages  also  —  double-truck  positions,”  according  to  Tur¬ 
ner. 

Three  presses  will  each  comprise  two  five-color  stacks 
and  four  black  arch-with-color-half-deck  units  so  that 
color  will  be  available  on  each  of  the  18  units.  Color  can  be 
printed  on  both  sides  of  a  web  but  not  through  a  single  five- 
couple  tower.  The  color  humps  down  the  line  add  both 
color  capability  and  flexibility. 

Turner  said  the  need  for  color  was  discussed  in  advance 
with  editorial  and  advertising  staff. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  come  back  a  year  after  installing  this 
press  and  have  someone  say  ‘I  want  color  on  this  page’  and 
not  be  able  to  do  it.  That’s  what  we’re  running  into  now.” 

Classified  advertisers  want  to  have  color  while  retaining 
classification  positioning,  but  the  Bee  cannot  now  always 
accommodate  both.  Like  any  paper,  it  does  not  like  selling 
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color  only  to  inform  an  advertiser  on  the  run  date  that  it  is 
not  available  in  that  position.  To  provide  for  that,  said 
Turner,  “necessitated  a  lot  of  color,  and  I’m  sure  editorial 
want  the  same  kind  of  flexibility." 

“Consistency,  day  to  day,  we  feel  is  better  with  flexo 
than  offset,”  said  Turner.  “We  think  that  in  our  market 
flexo  is  a  viable  product.” 

Turner  acknowledged  that  environmental  concern  was 
a  big  factor  in  deciding  to  go  with  flexo.  He  said  not  only 
was  it  felt  the  paper  must  practice  what  it  preaches  with 
respect  to  protecting  the  environment,  but  that  flexo 
would  address  readers’  big  complaint  about  ink  rub-off. 

As  for  newsprint  waste.  Turner  said  he  hoped  to  keep  to 
current  letterpress  levels,  with  a  possibility  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

That  newsprint  will  arrive  on  50"  rolls,  but  Turner  said 
“we  don’t  plan  to  use  steel-tip  cores  at  this  time.” 

He  noted  that  although  the  Modesto  Bee  had  problems 
with  fiber-only  cores,  “we  don’t  anticipate  those  prob¬ 
lems  with  MAN  .  .  .  that’s  one  of  the  criteria  —  that  we 
don’t  use  steel-tip  cores.” 

In  any  event,  Fresno  is  making  plans  for  roll  delivery 
based  on  45"  rolls  if  50"  rolls  cannot  be  furnished.  But,  said 
Turner,  “that  hasn’t  been  the  case  so  far.  I  don’t  think 
Modesto  has  had  any  problem  getting  50"  rolls.” 

The  sister  Bee  in  Modesto  began  full  production  early 
last  fall  on  a  Goss  Flexoliner.  While  printing  an  attractive 
paper,  the  Bee  initially  experienced  ink  plumbing-filtering 
problems.  (Aggregations  of  pigment  particles  had  clogged 
filters.  Pressure  was  increased  to  force  sufficent  ink 
through  the  filters  to  the  press,  according  to  production 
director  Donald  Lengling.  But  when  filters  were  cleared  at 
the  higher  pressure,  ink  spewed  from  the  press.  He  said 
filtering  should  be  in  the  return  stage  and  not  rely  on  gravity 
for  sufficient  pressure.) 

While  saying  that  “We  feel  MAN  Roland  is  totally 
committed  to  flexo,”  Turner  pointed  out  that  Fresno’s 
choice  of  Flexoman  was  not  necessarily  based  on  Modes¬ 
to’s  experience. 

“We  probably  started  looking  at  flexo  about  the  same 
time  .  .  .  that  Modesto  did,”  he  said,  adding  that  “this 
goes  back  to  1985.” 

The  large  order  was  partly  a  consequence  of  a  need  to 
erect  a  new  plant.  Turner  said  the  Bee  originally  talked 
about  slip-in  units  for  its  existing  presses.  The  idea  was 
rejected  because,  although  the  foundation  can  support  48 
press  units,  the  Bee’s  “very  small”  second-floor  mail- 
room  cannot  go  on  line. 

Turner  explained  that  moving  the  mailroom  downstairs 
(with  the  augmented  presses  in  their  current  positions) 
would  have  created  400'  to  500'  conveyor  runs.  To  do  that 
right,  he  said,  meant  single  gripper  conveyors  in  a  system 
which,  at  the  time,  would  have  been  too  costly. 

“We  felt ...  the  best  solution  was  to  put  that  money — 
being  that  we’re  running  out  of  space  in  this  building — in  a 
new  production  facility,’’  putting  the  pressroom  and  mail- 
room  where  they  belonged,  and  using  vacated  space  in  the 
old  building  for  additional  office  space. 

Fresno  plans  to  go  to  on-line  inserting  in  the  new  plant 
but  has  not  chosen  a  vendor.  Nor  has  a  plate  manufacturer 
been  chosen. 

“We’ll  probably  put  off  that  decision  as  long  as  we 
can,”  said  Turner,  who  also  noted  that  the  paper  will 
determine  a  vendor  for  its  planned  AGV  roll  transport 
system  very  soon.  He  added  that  the  Bee  will  probably  get 
its  first  color  scanner  before  production  moves  to  the  new 
plant. 

Contra  Costa’s  Colorliner 

Tower  presses  with  loads  of  color  are  also  on  order  for 
Lesher,  which  is  already  printing  five  dailies,  including  the 


Northern  California  edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  on 
offset  presses  in  Walnut  Creek,  east  of  San  Francisco  in 
Contra  Costa  County. 

Like  almost  all  other  Colorliner  installations,  this  one 
will  be  in  a  new  plant  to  accommodate  the  towers’  four 
stacked  modules.  In  this  case,  it  will  augment  production 
at  the  existing  plant,  where  16  Goss  Metroliner  units  and  a 
Community  press  with  a  color  unit  now  roll  out  about 
200,(X)0  papers,  notably  the  90,000-circulation  Contra 
Costa  Times. 

Production  of  that  paper  will  move  to  the  new  plant, 
which  will  also  print  some  of  the  other  area  papers.  New 
York  Times  printing  will  stay  at  the  existing  facility  for  the 
time  being,  ^^oduction  director  Donald  Jochen  said  there 
are  not  yet  plans  to  move  the  Times’  large  satellite  receiv¬ 
ing  dish. 

“Once  we  move  the  big  paper  [Contra  Costa  Times],” 
said  Jochen,  “  ...  it  gives  us  a  little  more  flexibility  with 
the  New  York  Times  here.” 

“Here”  is  where  Lesher  is  already  running  quite  a  bit  of 
color.  Process  color  appears  Monday  through  Saturday  in 
all  four  sections  of  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  the  largest  and 
most  colorful  Lesher  paper.  Most  back  pages  get  color 
with  the  section  fronts,  and  a  considerable  amount  goes 
inside  to  double-truck  ads. 


“What  we’re  looking  at  is  basically 
taking  what  we  do  —  and  we  do  a  good 
job  already  —  and . . .  enhancing  that  to 
make  it  look  even  better.’’ 


Jochen  said  when  the  company  first  looked  into  the 
Colorliner,  “the  president  .  .  .  wanted  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  color  on  almost  every  page”  —  which  in  practice 
will  mean  “probably  doubling  the  amount  of  color  we 
print”  in  the  Contra  Costa  Times  and  putting  more  color 
into  other  products. 

The  equipment  will  give  Lesher  more  color  than  any 
other  Colorliner  customer.  It  consists  of  five  four-high 
towers  capable  of  printing  four  colors  on  both  sides  of  the 
web  and  four  1/1  black  base  units  (48  couples).  It  will 
employ  injector  inking  and  use  the  optional  three  form 
roller  inkers,  as  well  as  the  spray  bar  dampener  developed 
for  the  Colorliner. 

The  order  includes  a  160-page  double  folder,  nine  Goss 
CT50  RTPs  for  50"  newsprint  rolls  and  the  Advanced  Press 
Control  System.  All  press  components  are  to  be  linked  by 
local  area  network  to  remote  control  consoles. 

A  supervisory  processor,  with  Layout  Assistant  plate 
impositioning  software,  will  offer  scheduling,  reporting 
and  post-production  data.  A  Page  Area  Reader  for  nega¬ 
tive  scanning  will  allow  operators  to  obtain  press  preset¬ 
ting  values. 

The  pressroom  was  already  familiar  with  offset,  already 
running  Goss  presses  and  pleased  with  the  color.  Jochen 
pointed  out  that  the  operation  is  not  zoning  a  big  metro  but 
printing  different  papers  for  different  markets. 

He  said  it  was  decided  to  stay  with  offset,  which  had 
already  proven  satisfactory. 

“What  we’re  looking  at  is  basically  taking  what  we  do  — 
and  we  do  a  good  job  already  —  and  .  .  .  enhancing  that 
to  make  it  look  even  better.” 

German  and  Japanese  presses  were  considered,  said 
Jochen,  but  availability,  order  time  and  familiarity  with 
Goss  equipment  contributed  to  the  Colorliner  decision. 

Much  as  in  Fresno,  Contra  Costa  had  hoped  to  add  new 
(Continued  on  page  143) 
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Evaluation  —  a  success 

Controversial  program  by  Northwest  newspapers  to  evaluate  and 
financially  help  college  j-schools  gets  a  positive  review 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  controversial  2-year-old  program 
by  Northwest  newspapers  to  evaluate 
and  flnancially  help  college  journal¬ 
ism  programs  can  be  labeled  a  success 
story,  publishers  were  told  recently. 

J.D.  Alexander,  executive  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and 
chairman  of  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Association’s  (PNNA)  Jour¬ 
nalism  education  committee,  said  that 
although  there  is  still  cause  for  con¬ 
cern  and  alarm  about  the  direction 
of  j-schools,  “I  can  report  to  you  that 
after  two  years  there  is  the  beginning 
of  a  partnership  that  could  bring  a 
significant  return  on  your  investment 
in  quality  education.” 

TTie  program,  which  drew  strong 
opposition  from  some  officials  of  the 
journalism  education  establishment, 
has  distributed  $90,000  in  scholar¬ 
ships  and  other  benefits  to  Northwest 
schools  through  a  PNNA  foundation. 
The  j-schools  and  departments  had 
agreed  to  on-site  examination  for  two 
to  three  days  by  publishers,  editors 
and  business  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives. 

In  his  report  at  PNNA’s  conference 
in  Portland,  Alexander  recalled  the 
project  was  based  on  the  publishers’ 
and  editors’  “concern  and  alarm” 
over  the  declining  number  of  j-majors 
choosing  print  journalism  and  by  the 
seeming  indifference  to  the  situation 
on  the  part  of  the  universities  and 
faculties. 

The  review  and  evaluation  program 
was  aimed  at  students;  deans,  depart¬ 
ment  chairs  and  faculties;  university 
presidents  and  trustees,  and 
publishers  themselves. 

The  foundation  also  offered  sup¬ 
port  to  high  school  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  and  placed  a  higher  priority  on 
newspaper  internships. 

In  reference  to  the  college  campus 
visits,  Alexander  stated,  “The  impact 
of  SO  eva.luators  ...  on  campus  in 
intense  scrutiny  of  students,  class¬ 
rooms  and  labs,  facilities  and  faculties 
was  incalculable. 

“Your  commitment  impressed  uni¬ 
versity  administrators  looking  for 
places  to  reduce  costs  and  consoli¬ 


date  departments.  In  some  cases, 
attempts  to  shrink  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  even  more  were  delayed.” 

One  chairman,  Alexander  dis¬ 
closed,  said  his  department’s  stature 
had  been  enhanced  by  the  publishers’ 
interest,  resulting  in  tangible 
improvements  in  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

“That  department  escaped  deep 
budget  cuts  imposed  broadly  at  that 
institution,”  Alexander  noted. 

He  reported  that  11  schools  were 
evaluated  in  the  1987-88  academic 
year,  10  of  which  qualified  for  scho¬ 
larship  or  equipment  financial  aid. 

In  many  cases,  Alexander  con¬ 
tinued,  the  grants  were  as  much  as 
doubled  by  enhancements  from  the 
university’s  general  scholarship  fund. 


nated. 

•  Invitations  to  newsroom  profes¬ 
sionals  to  spend  time  in  classrooms 
have  increased. 

•  A  “moribund  lecture”  series, 
mainly  featuring  outstanding  gradu¬ 
ates  and  other  professionals,  has  been 
revived. 

•  Significant  advances  have  been 
made  in  using  student  newspapers  as 
a  teaching  tool. 

•  Steps  are  being  taken  to  track 
down  graduates  and  tap  other  work¬ 
ing  professionals  as  a  continuing 
department  resource. 

•  In  almost  every  case,  faculty 
preparation  for  the  evaluation  visits 
led  to  fresh  scrutiny  of  curricula. 

“We  are  seeing  changes  in  this 
important  area.” 


The  program,  which  drew  strong  opposition  from 
some  officiais  of  the  journaiism  education 
estabiishment,  has  distributed  $90,000  in  schoiarships 
and  other  benefits  to  Northwest  schoois  through  a 
PNNA  foundation. 


“This  will  not  automatically  turn 
the  tide  for  students,  but  it  is  well 
recognized  that  students  will  respond 
to  this  kind  of  industry  commitment,” 
he  observed. 

According  to  Alexander,  at  least 
two  schools  are  creating  professional 
advisory  or  visiting  boards  for  their 
journalism  programs  and  the  idea  is 
growing. 

In  some  schools,  antique  writing 
labs,  “cramped  in  size  and  ready  for 
museums,”  are  being  expanded  and 
refurbished  with  computer  terminals 
replacing  manual  typewriters,  he 
went  on.  One  school,  he  said,  had 
East  German-made  typewriters. 

Alexander  also  listed  these  benefits 
from  the  publishers’  program: 

•  J-schools  are  reaching  out  to 
other  departments,  particularly  busi¬ 
ness  schools,  to  establish  cooperative 
courses. 

•  Career  days,  often  abandoned 
for  lack  of  money,  have  been  rejuve¬ 


Also,  Alexander  said,  “financially 
strapped,  undermanned  and  under¬ 
paid  j-school  faculties  are  being  re¬ 
energized.” 

One  chair  told  visiting  team  mem¬ 
bers  that  their  visit  “challenged  the 
faculty  and  helped  us  focus  on  our 
performance,  role  and  objectives,” 
Alexander  said. 

A  dean,  he  continued,  called  the 
visit  “a  time  for  renewal.” 

However,  while  there  is  great 
change,  there  are  still  great  needs, 
Alexander  reported. 

“It  will  take  significant  effort  to 
bring  j-school  facilities  and,  in  some 
cases,  faculties,  to  a  level  that  each  of 
you  would  barely  tolerate  in  your  own 
plants,”  he  said. 

Alexander  called  the  program  a 
“good  beginning”  but  added,  “It  will 
take  even  longer  for  your  investment 
to  reach  the  best  and  brightest  stu¬ 
dents  to  overcome  their  current  fasci- 
(Continued  on  page  146) 
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Granddaddy  of  newspaper  ESOPs 

Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan  at  the  Milwaukee 
newspapers  is  52  years  old  and  still  going  strong 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

As  newspaper  companies  nerv¬ 
ously  erect  ever-stronger  takeover 
defenses  against  increasingly  aggres¬ 
sive  predators,  many  are  turning  to 
employee  stock  ownership  plans. 

Most  recently,  for  example,  the 
Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  announced  it 
was  bolstering  its  existing  ESOP  pro¬ 
gram  from  1%  of  outstanding  shares 
to  10%  The  move  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  driving  down  its  stock  price, 
which  had  inflated  on  speculation  that 
financier  Robert  Bass  was  preparing  a 
takeover  bid. 

At  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  employee  owner¬ 
ship  is  old  news. 

Without  fanfare  on  May  15,  Journal 
Communications  Inc.  —  publisher  of 
the  two  Milwaukee  dailies,  plus  eight 
weeklies,  a  large  chain  of  shoppers 
and  five  broadcast  properties  — 
marked  the  52nd  anniversary  of  a 
unique  plan  that  gives  employees 
ownership  of  90%  of  the  company. 

Journal  Communications’ 
employee  ownership  plan  resembles 
the  trendy  ESOP  in  a  few  ways. 

For  one  thing,  it  makes  a  hostile 
takeover  extraordinarily  difficult  — 
in  fact,  virtually  impossible  —  to 
accomplish. 

For  another,  it  is  popular  with 
employees,  who  see  both  financial 
and  morale  advantages. 

But  the  Milwaukee  plan  is  emphati¬ 
cally  not  an  ordinary  ESOP. 

Not  only  is  the  employee  stake  far 
bigger  than  at  any  other  newspaper 
ESOP,  but  it  is  restricted  to  employ¬ 
ees  who  are  actively  working.  (Reti¬ 
rees  must  shed  their  shares  within  10 
years.)  In  addition.  Journal  Commu¬ 
nications  shares  are  not  traded  on  any 
market,  but  recirculate,  in  effect, 
among  employees. 

In  fkct,  the  stock  that  employees 
buy  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  stock, 
but  “units  of  beneficial  interest.”  The 
actual  shares  remain  held  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Employees’  Stock  Trust  Agree¬ 
ment  (JESTA). 

In  part  because  there  is  no  market 
for  the  shares,  the  plan-assigned  price 


has  moved  steadily  upward  over  the 
past  52  years  without  a  decline. 

Finally,  the  Milwaukee  company’s 
plan  is  so  widespread  and  deeply 
engrained,  it  has  spawned  a  corporate 
culture  that  seems  to  mix  the  motiva¬ 
tional  philosophy  of  an  Amway  with 
the  worldliness  of  any  major  metro 
newspaper. 

Older  employees  advise  newcom¬ 
ers  of  its  advantages.  Administrators 
speak  feelingly  of  the  plan’s  goal 
keeping  the  Milwaukee  papers  inde¬ 
pendent  and  locally  owned. 

Under  the  plan,  employees  can  bor¬ 
row  against  their  stock  —  but  they 
have  to  justify  it  first  with  corporate 
secretary  Mildred  Seibel. 


Education  or  home  purchases  are 
the  usual  reasons;  some  years  ago, 
the  plan  decided  that  purchasing  a  car 
would  no  longer  be  sufficient  reason 
to  borrow  against  stock. 

“Someone  will  say,  ‘My  kids  start 
college  this  fall.  I’ve  got  to  see  Millie.’ 
Or  ‘I’m  gonna  make  an  offer  on  that 
house,  but  first  I’ve  got  to  see 
Millie.’  ”  said  Corrine  Gaido,  an 
advertising  account  executive  for  the 
Joumal/Sentinel  newspapers. 

“Seeing  Millie  —  it’s  part  of  the 
folklore  to  our  little  plan,”  said 
Gaido,  “It’s  a  feeling  of  belonging.” 

Even  that  most  cynical  of  newspa¬ 
per  departments  —  the  newsroom  — 
is  not  completely  immune. 

“I  think  it’s  true  that  there  is  some 
feeling  of  ownership.  I  noticed  the 
first  time  I  got  my  stock,  I  went 
around  turning  off  typewriters  that 
were  running,”  said  Joe  Manning,  the 
Sentinel’s  science  and  medical  writer. 

The  Journal  Communications’  plan 
is  indeed  something  unique  to  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  often  examined  by 


others  —  but  never  completely  imi¬ 
tated. 

Journal  Communications  president 
Warren  J.  Heyse  says  that  over  the 
years  a  number  of  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  have  contacted  him  about  the 
ownership  plan.  None  has  adopted  it 
wholesale. 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  work  out 
for  them,”  he  said  in  an  interview  at 
Journal  Communications  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Milwaukee. 

Heyse  volunteers  one  reason  for 
the  reluctance  of  others  to  imitate 
Journal  Communications. 

“With  this  plan,  an  owner  would 
have  to  put  out  a  good  deal  of  his  own 
money.  The  owner  who  would  do  this 


is  thinking  long  term,”  Heyse  said. 

More  than  a  half-century  ago, 
Harry  Johnston  Grant  was  forced  to 
think  long  term.  He  faced  a  situation 
that  was  to  become  depressingly 
familiar  to  managers  of  family-owned 
papers  in  the  1970s  and  198()s. 

Lucius  Nieman,  the  chairman  and 
controlling  stockholder  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  had  died  in  1935  and 
the  paper’s  future  independence 
looked  cloudy. 

“Believe  me,  this  plan  was  devised 
at  a  time  in  history  when  the  same 
acquisitors  were  out  there.  The 
Hearsts  and  Annenbergs  and  all  those 
people,”  Journal  Communications 
president  Heyse  said. 

Nieman  left  a  will  that  instructed 
his  widow  and  niece  to  sell  his  55% 
stake  in  the  company.  This  share,  the 
unusual  will  declared,  should  go  not 
necessarily  to  the  highest  bidder,  but 
one  who  “will  carry  out  the  ideals  and 
principles  which  I  have  always 
attempted  to  maintain  and  support 
(Continued  on  page  134) 


“Believe  me,  this  plan  was  devised  at  a  time  in 
history  when  the  same  acquisitors  were  out  there.  The 
Hearsts  and  Annenbergs  and  all  those  people,” 
Journal  Communications  president  Heyse  said. 
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Exhibitor  Booth  Directory 
Production  Management  Conference 

New  Orleans  Convention  Center  booths  are  numbered  through  the  3000 
range;  Rivergate  Exhibition  Center  booths  are  in  the  4000-5000  range 

EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO.  EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

Accu-Weather  Inc . 4534  Digicolour  Technologies . 1049 

Adobe  Systems . MR20  Digital  Equipment  Corp . 1670 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions . 201  Digital  Technology  International . MR16 

Agence  France-Presse . 713  DS  America  Inc . 1362 

Agfa  Corp . 1230  Duarte  Engineering . 4434 

Aldus  Corp . MR20  Durbin  Associates . 301 

AllemBradley  Drives  Div . 2858  Dynalith . 3492 

AMDOCS  Inc . 4035  Dynaric  Inc./DYC  Supply . 5008 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association . 2762  EAE  Ewert  Ahrensburg  Electric  GmbH . 3582 

American  Printer . 1047  E.A.M.  Industries . 4340 

American  Soybean  Assn . 1161  E.P.P.S.,  Atex  Div . 2736 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co . 5128  Eastman  Kodak  Co . 2736 

Ampersand . MR20  Eclectic  Co.  Inc . 527 

Anitec  Image  Corp . 4226  ECRM . 1330 

Apple  Computer  Inc . MR20  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  The . 716,  4610 

ARC  Group,  The . 3344  Egenolf  Contracting  &  Rigging  Inc . 1208 

Arco  Engineering  Inc . 428  EGS/Americas  Inc . 1476 

Artech . 3486  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Inc . 4202 

Associated  Press,  The . 4822  Eklund  Manufacturing  Corp . 1035 

Atex . 2736  Electra  Products . 707 

Austin  Company,  The . 1926  Electronic  Publisher  Inc.,  The . 5134 

Auto-Grafica  Export  Corp . 4028  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica . 710 

Autologic  Inc . 4002,  MR20  Enkel  Corp . 3562 

Avalon  Development  Group . MR20  Excelan . MR20 

Baldwin  Technology  Corp . 3570  Ferag  Inc . 1002 

Barco . MR20  Fincor  Electronics  Div./IMO  Industries  Inc . 1602 

Bameyscan . MR20  Flint  Ink.  Corp . 1930 

BASF  Corp . 2118  FMC  Corp . 2470 

Beckart  Environmental . 3259  Frank  Drazan  &  Associates . 428 

Bellatrix  Systems  Inc . 5331  Gaemmerler  (US)  Corp . 308 

Bell  Camp  Inc . 1057  GB  Techniques  Ltd . 5240 

Belt  Corp.  of  America . 105  General  Printing  Ink  (Sun  Chemical) . 1562 

Bidco  Manufacturing  Corp . 4716  George  R.  Hall  Contracting . 3048 

Birmy  Graphics . 5140  Graphic  Arts  Monthly . 4001 

Brainworks  Inc . 4019  Graphic  Arts  Technical . 206 

Brite  Voice  Systems  Inc . 123  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation . 1071 

BT  Systems . 1538  Graphic  Enterprises  Inc . 5334 

Busch  Inc . 511  Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc . 2436 

Camex  Inc . 1030  Graphics  Microsystems  Inc . 1702 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products . 1508  Graph-X  News  Systems . 4034 

Canadian  Web  Consultants  Ltd . 1065  Gulf  Coast  System  Design  Co . 2662 

Canon  U.S.A,  Inc . 1033  Hall  Processing  Systems . 3036 

Cannon-Cross  Inc . 1622  Hamilton  Circulation  Supplies . 1019 

Capital  Track  Co . 115  Harris  Corp . 2126 

Carlson  Associates . 1073  Harris  Graphics  (AM  International) . 2170 

Cerutti . 1818  Harris  Graphics  Corp . 1074 

Chas.  T.  Main  Inc . 1214  Henz  Kelly  &  Associates . 5230 

Charles  W.  Pickens  Co . 736  Hercules  Inc . 1836 

Chemco  Technologies  Inc . 2146  Hoechst  Celanese,  Printing  Products  Div . 1636 

Chemetron  Fire  Systems . 6712  Howson-Algraphy  Inc . 5120 

Cheshire/A  Videojet  Co . 418  Howtek  Inc . 4722,  MR20 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co . 2938  Hyphen  Inc . 1570 

Coddbarrett  Associates  Inc . 4634  IBM  Corp . 1608 

Collier-Jackson  Inc . 1670  !DAB  Inc . 1338 

Compatible  Systems  Enmneering . 4540  Ideal  of  America  Inc . 2964 

Computerease  Software  Inc . 201  lECT  System  Solutions . 1670 

Computer  Peripheral  Sciences . 1762  Image  Data  Corp . 1039 

CompuText  Inc . MR8  Independent  Network  Systems . 701 

Concept  Publishing  Systems . 4516  Industrial  Noise  Control  Inc . 3344 

CPS . 412  Information  Engineering  Associates  Inc . 1346 

Crabtree  Vickers  Inc . 518  Information  International  Inc . 5016 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply . 1630  Infosel . 4027 

Creative  Specialty  P^ucts  Inc . 1067  Ingenuity  Inc . 1382 

Crosfield  Ebway  Inc . 1546  Ink  Company,  The . 3598 

Crosfield  Electronics  Inc . 1546  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 1918 

CText  Inc . 4302  Intenated  Newspaper  Systems  International . 3386 

Cyberaraphic  Systems . 1308  IPEC  Inc . 1062 

^ta  Sciences  Inc . 4934  Jardis  Insustries  Inc . 3682 

DatoTimes  Coro . 1670  Jervis  B.  Webb  Co . 3148 

DataWindows  Mftware . 4036  J.M.  Huber  Co . 1502 

DEV  Industries  Inc . 2136  K  &  F  Manufacturing  Corp . 1056 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp . 4702  Kalman  Floor  Co.  Inc . 117 

Dialcom  Inc . 4346  Kansa  Corp . 3570 

Diamond  Roller  Corp . 1376  King  Press  Corp . 3186 
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EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

King  Systems  International . 4640 

Kinyosna  Co.  Ltd . 1018 

Kirk-Rudy  Inc . 514 

Koenig  &  Bauer . 3186 

Kreonite . 4316 

Lamb-Grays  Harbor  Co . 2962 

LAN  Systems  Inc . 4022 

Lendrum  Associates . 513 

Levien  Instrument  Co . 1270 

Locker  Typesetting  Equipment . 1271 

Lockwood  Greene  Entnneers  Inc . 725 

LogEtronics  Inc . 3^ 

Loren  McCausland  Assocates . 4039 

Macintosh  Newspaper  Group . MR20 

Mqjor  Controls  Inc . 712 

M^-Roland  Inc . 3^ 

Martin  Automatic  Inc . 218 

Masthead  International  Inc . 1015 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp . 2994 

McClier  Newspaper  Facility  Services . 101 

Meadows  Co . 4602 

M.E.G.  (U.S.)  Inc . 2758 

MGI  International  Inc . 728 

Microcrafts  Inc . 4037 

Mid-South  Chemical  Co . 512 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 4116 

Mirachem  Corp.  Ltd . 3498 

Miracle  Industries  Inc . 722 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries . 2974 

Monotype  Inc . 1318 

Motter  Printing  Press  Co . 1218 

MSSI . 4440 

Muller-Martini  Corp . 3450 

Multi-Ad  Services  Inc . 4134,  MR20 

Mycro-Tek  Inc . 1844 

NAPP  Systems  Inc . 5034 

National  Machine  Co . 1029 

National  Utility  Service  Inc . 203 

Neasi-Weber  International . 2462 

NENSCO . 2456 

Newspapers  &  Technology . 4007 

Nikka  Corp . 5112 

Nikon  Inc . 5220 

Nolan  Products  Inc . 1148 

Nomads  Inc . 4023 

NuArc  Co.  Inc . 4016 

Nu-Graphics  Equipment  Inc . 1578 

Odesta  Corp . MR20 

Offset  Technology . 2362 

Olin  Hunt  Specialty  Products . 2862 

ONE  Corn . 1352 

One-For-One . 4416 

Ovalstrapping  Inc . 2%2 

Oxy-Dry  Corp . 3^6 

Paciflc  Press  Services  Inc . 1662 

Pako  Graphic  Products  Inc . 1024 

Pamarco  Inc . 1248 

Pellemn  Corp.,  The . 732 

Penril  Datacomm . 4015 

Perretta  Graphics  Corp . 3^ 

Photech  Imaging  Systems  Inc . 2986 

Pitman  Co . 2044 

Plumtree  Co . 706 

Power  Strap  Inc . 1962 

Pre-Engineered  Components  Inc . 1157 

Press  Products  Inc . 1282 

Press  Quote  International  Inc . 4128 

Printers  Hot  Line . 4017 

Printing  Impressions . 4033 

Printware  Inc . 5226 

Provan  Marketing  Inc . 1053 

P.S.C.  Flotum . 1202 

Publishers  Auxiliary/NNA . 726 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp . 3186 

Publishing  Technologies  Inc . 4918 

Pulse  Research . 737 

QUAD/TECH  Inc . 3356 

Quark  Inc . MR20 

Quipp  Inc . 4234 

Rapidtec . 1069 

Reuters  Information  Services  Inc . 4216 

Ricoh  Corp . 2656 

RIT  —  School  of  Printing  Management  and  Sciences . 1730 

Rockwell  Computer  Solutions . 7103 

Rockwell  International  (Graphic  Systems  Div.) . 3262 

Routing  Technology  Software  Inc . 6707 

Royal  Mnith  Corp . 4322 


EXHIBITOR . B(X)TH  NO. 

R.T.P.  Technical  Specialists . 428 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Inc . 1068 

Rycoline/Sun  Graphics  Inc . 1862 

SailRail  Enterprises . 1018 

Sakata  Inx  Corp . 6701 

Santa  Fe  Machine  Works  Inc . 119 

Scan  Drive  AB . 121 

Schaefer  Machine  Co . 1063 

Scitex  America  Corp . 26,  731 

SeeColor  Corp . 4940 

Semler  Industries . 1276 

Separation  Technologies  Inc . 1042 

Seybold  Publications  Inc . 4916 

Shuttleworth  Inc . 1056 

Signode  Corp . 1826 

Sinclair  Communications  Inc . 104 

Smith  R.P.M.  Co^ . 1302 

Software  Consulting  Services . 4522 

Solna  Web . 3054 

Sony  Corp.  of  America . 6501 

Southern  Cross  of  Delaware  Corp . 739 

Spegram  Inc . 2036 

S  R  A  Inc . 1162 

Stacker  Machine  Co . 3356 

Star  International  Corp . 3036 

StarSignal  Inc . 4034 

Stauffer  Media  Systems . 2958 

Stepper  Associates  Inc . 5326 

Stoesser  Register  Systems . 408 

Sun  Chemical  Corp.  (GPI) . 1562 

SuperMac  Technology . MR20 

Support  Products . 127 

Synaptic  Micro  Solutions . 112 

System  Integrators  Inc . 2770 

Tasope . 318 

Tech-Energy  Co . 2056 

Tecnavia  S.A . 1242 

Tecnigraph  T.G.I.  International  Inc . MR22 

Temes  Register  System . 529 

3M  Printing  &  Publishing  Systems  Div . 1618 

Tingue  Brown . 708 

TKSyU.S.A.  Inc . 1870 

Total  Imtwe  Corp . 4021 

Tribune  M^ia  Services . 4128 

Tnivel  Corp . 6708 

TV  Data . 5002 

TV  Listing  Inc . 4334 

Ultre*  Corp . 1570 

Union  Carbide  Coatings  Service . ZU 

United  Press  International . 2582 

United  States  Petrolon  Industrial . 102 

U.S.  Postal  Service . 1212 

Valley  Forge  Engineering  Inc . 718 

Varityper  Inc . 1856 

Vam  Products  Co.  Inc . 1011 

Villarello  Graphis . ..7101 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Inc . 2326 

VU/Text  Information  Services . 212 

Warner  MDS  Color  Corp . 1142 

WeatherData  Inc . 4003 

Weatherline  Inc . 6710 

Web  Press  Corp . 2162 

Web  Printing  (Controls . 1262 

Webquip . 3208 

Welch  Brothers  Inc . 4602 

Western  Lithotech . 35M 

Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher . 3186 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co . 4734 

Xerox  Corp . 4344 

Xeta  Inc . 41^ 

Xitron  Inc . 5214 

X-Rite  Inc . 1530 

Xyquest  Inc . 1670 
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Addendum  to  ANPA/TEC  show  exhibitors 

Originai  listings  appeared  in  E&P’s  May  13  Planning  Issue 


For  the  listings  below  and  those 
printed  in  E&P's  May  13  ANPA/TEC 
Planning  Issue,  booths  and  meeting 
rooms  numbered  through  the  3000 
range  are  located  in  the  New  Orleans 
Convention  Center  (designated  the 
Blue  Hall)  and  booths  numbered  in 
the  4000-5000  range  are  located  in  the 
Rivergate  Exhibition  Center  (desig¬ 
nated  the  Red  Hall). 

Arco  Engineering  is  exhibiting  in 
booth  428. 

Bellatrix  Systems  Inc.  is  at  booth 
5331.  President  Bill  Hemingway  and 
executive  vice  president  Steve  Morris 
will  demonstrate  the  Single-Trak  Sys¬ 
tem  for  total  control  of  sin^e-copy 
newspaper  sales  by  maximizing 
newspaper  vending  machine  profita¬ 
bility.  Systems  include  electronic 
coin  mechanisms,  wands,  buffer  box, 
management  software,  installation, 
training  and  foUow-up.  The  system 
provides  cash  accountability,  use  and 
sales  reports  and  maintenance  infor¬ 
mation. 

Coddbarrett  Associates  Inc.  occu¬ 
pies  booth  4634,  where  it  is  staffed  by 
CEO  Mary  Codd,  president  Victor 
Barrett  and  nation^  sales  manager 
Tom  Ireland.  The  company  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  TintPrep  System,  using  a 
80286  PC-based  proprietary  color 
workstation  for  line  art  tinting  and 
separation  for  tint  work  and  fake  four- 
color  work  for  newspaper  inserts,  cir¬ 
culars  and  other  preprinted  materials. 
Color  is  added  as  flat  tints  or  vignettes 
to  scanned-in  black-and-white  art¬ 
work,  with  output  of  color-separated 
PostScript-language  files  passed  to  a 
Linotronic  imagesetter  for  generation 
of  film  negatives. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  booth  2736, 
features  Kodak  Pagi-Set  HN  Laser 
Paper  and  Kodak  Page-Tec.  Kodak 
Page-Tec,  a  line  film  designed  for 
newspapers,  utilizes  Ultratec  chemi¬ 
cals  for  results  comparable  to  lith  with 
speed  of  rapid  access.  Kodak  Pagi- 
^t  HN  Laser  Paper,  a  phototypeset¬ 
ting  paper  designed  for  helium-neon 
laser  exposure,  offers  high  resolution 
and  edgequity.  Kodak  Pagi-Set  HN 
Laser  Paper  (PX-2746)  is  a  newly 
improved  typesetting  paper  with 
increased  type  density  and  enhanced 
image  sharpness.  The  paper  may  be 
processed  through  either  Ultratec  or 
rapid  access  chemicals.  Also  Kodak 
Ektapress  Gold  color  negative  films, 
Kod^  Polycontrast  III  RC  Paper  for 


wide  contrast  range  in  black  and 
white,  T-Max  100, 400  and  P3200  Pro¬ 
fessional  Films,  and  other  prepress 
products,  including  equipment  and 
presensitized  graphic  arts  products 
for  newspapers. 

King  Press  Corp.,  booth  3186,  is 
staffed  by  Bill  Solomon,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Ron  Wel- 
bom,  engineering  vice  president,  and 
regional  marketing  personnel.  King 
Press  will  print  a  four-color  product 
on  its  new-generation  ColorKing  2000 
press,  which  will  have  a  King  Press 
RolSplicer,  infeed,  four  printing  units 
and  high-speed  KJ8A  folder.  The 
press  is  described  as  an  “ideal  inter¬ 
mediate  commercial  web  offset  press. 

Koenig  &  Bauer,  booth  3186,  has 
representatives  on  hand  to  discuss  its 
innovations  in  newspaper  flexo  tech¬ 
nology. 

Lendrum  Associates,  in  booth  513, 
is  represented  by  Peter  A.  Lendrum, 
president,  David  C.  Slattery,  senior 
vice  president.  Teg  Gregory,  business 
development  manager,  and  Howard 
Cohen  and  Harvey  Whitcomb,  news¬ 
paper  specialist  architects.  Lendrum 
is  introducing  the  “problem  seeking/ 
problem  solving  process”  to  identify 
and  define  “real  issues  facing  news¬ 
paper  facilities  people.”  Will  show 
pinpointing  of  printing  facility  prob¬ 
lems  through  dialogue  with  custom¬ 
ers,  demonstrate  technique  and  show 
successful  results  applied  at  newspa¬ 
per  properties  across  the  country. 

Tribune  Media  Services  is  at  booth 
4128.  It’s  TMS  Listings  Div.  will  be 
represented  by  Tom  Beatty,  vice 
president,  Dave  Blackwood,  Dan 
Burson,  national  accounts  represen¬ 
tatives,  John  Kelleher,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Wade  Lapan,  software  analyst, 
and  Gary  Carter,  technical  operations 
director.  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
News  Information  Services  (KRTN) 
is  represented  by  Walter  Mahoney, 
vice  president,  Wendy  Govier, 
graphics  network  resource  manager, 
George  Rorick,  graphics  network 
director,  Scott  Bosley,  editor,  and 
John  Matthews,  news  and  features 
vice  president.  Tim  Brennan,  Elec¬ 
tronic  Information  Products  vice 
president,  and  Brett  West,  Press 
Quote  International  national  rep¬ 
resentative,  will  also  be  on  hand. 
TMS  Listings  Div.  will  demonstrate 
transmission  of  television  listing  for¬ 
mats  directly  to  personal  computers 


via  Apple  Macintosh  technology. 
KRTN  will  demonstrate  its  news 
wire,  electronic  graphics  and  digital 
photo  service.  Press  Quote  Interna¬ 
tional  will  show  customized,  afford¬ 
able  stock  and  mutual  fund  listings  for 
newspapers  in  user-selectable  for¬ 
mats  in  real-time  feed  or  dial-up  ser¬ 
vice.  EMFASYS  is  a  new  electronic 
information  distribution  system 
allowing  salespersons  access  to  fact 
sheets  with  printable  information  on 
circulation,  demographics,  competi¬ 
tion,  rates  and  more  at  the  touch  of  a 
button. 

Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  represen¬ 
tatives  staffing  booth  3186  will  dis¬ 
cuss  advances  in  newspaper  flexogra¬ 
phy. 

Media  win  some 
iegai  fees  in  FBi 
fiim  seizure  case 

The  federal  government  must  pay 
part  of  legal  costs  incurred  by  the 
Star  Tribune  of  the  Twin  Cities  and 
television  station  WCCO-TV  in  suing 
the  FBI  for  confiscating  film  shot 
during  a  drug  arrest,  a  federal  judge 
ruled. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Donald  Alsop 
ordered  the  government  to  pay  about 
$48,250  to  the  law  firm  Faegre  &  Ben¬ 
son,  which  represented  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  almost  $32,000  to  Oppen- 
heimer.  Wolf  &  Donnelly,  which  rep¬ 
resented  WCCO. 

The  newspaper  had  asked  for  about 
$144,740  in  legal  fees  and  the  televi¬ 
sion  station  had  sought  nearly 
$64,000. 

The  court  ruled  last  year  that  the 
news  organizations’  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  had  been  violated  when 
the  FBI  seized  their  cameras. 

The  suit  was  filed  after  FBI  agents 
objected  to  news  photographers  film¬ 
ing  the  arrest  of  three  drug  suspects 
outside  a  convenience  store  in 
December  1986.  The  agents 
threatened  the  photographers  with 
arrest  and  seized  their  cameras,  say¬ 
ing  they  were  concerned  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  would  reveal  the  identification 
of  undercover  officers. 

Both  news  organizations  recovered 
their  cameras.  The  Star  Tribune 
decided  the  photos  did  not  have 
enough  news  value  to  be  published. 
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Creating  your  own  system 

Dissatisfied  with  what  a  million  dollars  would  buy,  Copley’s  San  Diego 
newspapers  developed  their  own  automated  bundle  distribution  system 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

When,  after  six  or  seven  years, 
most  functions  had  become  inoper¬ 
able  on  a  well-conceived  but  hard¬ 
wired  bundle  distribution  system  for 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  The  Tri¬ 
bune,  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
went  shopping  for  a  replacement. 

Dissatisfied  with  what  a  million 
dollars  would  buy,  it  put  its  money 
where  its  brains  were,  developing  its 
own  automated  system. 

That  was  five  years  ago.  A  year- 
and-a-half  were  spent  writing  the  soft¬ 
ware.  Upgrades  came  along  and  more 
are  expected.  The  system,  a  product 
of  collaboration  by  data  processing 
and  production,  has  been  running 
satisfactorily  for  more  than  two  years 
now. 

The  software,  consisting  of  over  40 
modules,  was  written  to  be  portable 
and  allow  installation  of  a  similar  sys¬ 
tem,  should  owner  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers  decide  to  erect  a  north-county 
production  plant. 

The  pro^am  was  “developed  with 
flexibility  in  mind,”  said  former  busi¬ 
ness  systems  manager  Renda  Ozden, 
who  was  lead  project  programmer. 
“If  there  is  interest,”  he  added,  “we 
might  consider  selling  the  software.” 

Production  director  Je^  Thomas 
was  responsible  for  initiating  the  proj¬ 
ect,  according  to  Ozden,  who  said 
former  computer  systems  director 
Trevor  Wallis  deserved  much  of  the 
credit  for  giving  the  go-ahead.  Devel¬ 
opment  began  when  production  com¬ 
piled  a  document  on  the  planned  proj¬ 
ect,  gradually  adding  to  it  and  refining 
it,  then  presenting  it  to  data  process¬ 
ing  for  further  input  and  comment. 

With  production  handling  hard¬ 
ware  and  DP  writing  software,  and 
“very  close  cooperation  between  the 
two,”  according  to  Ozden,  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  bundle  distribution  system  was 
created  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000, 
including  initial  development  over¬ 
head. 

East  and  West  Coast  newspapers 
have  expressed  interest  in  Union-Tri¬ 
bune’s  new  system.  But  even  if  man¬ 
agement  may  be  willing  to  license  its 
software,  those  who  work  with  the 


system  readily  admit  such  a  project  is 
not  for  everyone. 

“We  are  very,  very  strong  in  elec¬ 
tronics  in  our  shops,”  said  mailroom 
manager  Jim  Schade,  adding  that  he 
thought  it  an  unusual  situation. 

Ozden  said  “real-time  process- 
control  types  of  projects  you  usually 
see  at  aerospace  and  defense 
contractors  —  never  at  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Both  managers  saw  a  “world  of 
difference”  between  data  processing 
and  real-time  processing. 

It  was  a  need  to  upgrade  from  raw 
processor  speed  to  real-time  opera¬ 
tions  that  led  one  New  Jersey  paper  to 
consult  with  the  Union-Tribune 
developers. 


“I  think  most  newspapers  would 
find  it  an  unpleasant  task  to  do  what 
we  did,”  said  Schade,  who  recom¬ 
mended  such  a  project  only  to  papers 
close  to  a  corporate  parent  because  it 
requires  that  people  and  facilities  be 
taken  away  from  regular  operations. 
Others,  he  said,  would  probably  do 
best  to  go  with  a  vendor’s  turnkey 
system. 

The  new  system  was  run  in  parallel 
with  the  ailing  older  system  for  the 
first  six  months.  During  debugging 
operations,  the  new  system  was 
sometimes  run  for  half  a  day,  then  the 
old  system  would  take  over. 

Hardware  connection  problems  set 
back  system  start-up  by  two  months. 
Data  communications  was  said  to  be 
particularly  challenging. 

The  need  to  train  people  was  also 
time-consuming,  especially  with  typi¬ 
cally  high  turnover  in  the  mailroom. 
The  system  manager  trains  operators 
in  the  mailroom  on  a  menu-driven 
program  requiring  no  computer 


expertise.  That  training  takes  about 
two  days.  Downloading-reporting 
functions  are  learned  in  about  a  week 
for  those  with  some  knowledge  of 
computers. 

The  system’s  three  main  compo¬ 
nents  are  its  computer  hardware  and 
software  and  the  mechanical-sensory 
system.  Its  two  principal  functions 
are  segregating  and  distributing  bun¬ 
dles  and  compiling  and  reporting  dis¬ 
tribution  data. 

Assurance  of  an  accurate  record  of 
what  was  needed,  taken  and  returned 
minimizes  overdraws  and  question¬ 
able  credits,  which  can  add  up  fast  on 
Sundays. 

“It’s  helped  on  our  accountabil¬ 
ity,”  said  Schade.  “The  employees 


and  Teamsters  —  it’s  made  them 
aware  that  we’re  factual  with  our 
count.” 

Automation  at  the  dock  also  helped 
relieve  mailroom  separation  and  stor¬ 
age  by  keeping  all  products  moving, 
with  selective  delivery  to  each  van. 

Perhaps  most  important,  because 
the  interests  of  circulation  and  pro¬ 
duction  intersect  at  the  loading  dock, 
that  is  where  conflicts  arise.  The  new 
system  reports  an  objective  count 
broken  out  in  any  fashion.  When 
departments’  figures  don’t  agree,  the 
reports  offer  credible  distribution 
numbers  and  a  starting  place  for 
tracking  discrepancies. 

Tabulations  are  made  only  after 
bundle  carts  return  empty,  giving  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  operation. 
(The  operator  is  alerted  when  a  “dead 
bundle”  falls  back  onto  a  cart.) 

The  system  was  developed  and 
simulated  on  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  computers.  For 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


A  year-and-a-half  was  spent  writing  the  software. 
Upgrades  came  aiong  and  more  are  expected.  The 
system,  a  product  of  coiiaboration  by  data  processing 
and  production,  has  been  running  satisfactoriiy  for 
more  than  two  years  now. 
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When  the  publishers  fif  this  many  newspapers 
all  4?ree on  anything,  that’s  news. 

,  But  that  was  the  story 

I  when  agroup  of  industry  experts  said, 
“Let’s  reach  a  little  hi^er.” 
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In  recent  years,  the  newspaper  business  has  been  feced  with  an 
increasir^  need  to  print  more  color.  Unfortunatdy  until  recently  color 
could  only  be  addd  at  the  cost  of  overall  page  count  But  thanks  to 
an  industty  wide  advisory  group  formed  by  Goss  Products,  the  graphic 
systems  peoi^  of  Rockv^  newsp^)ers  are  now  able  to  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it,  too.  Here’s  the  story  from  the  people  vdio  made  it  h^)pen. 
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Kienzle:  Ibday^  daily  r)ew^)apers 
need  the  ability  to  canpete  with  other 
media  fw  advertising  revenues— 
tv,  magazines,  preprinted  inserts. 

Gledhill:  VM,  it^  no  Itx^er  a  black 
and  white  wwld.  As  we  tdd  Rockwdl, 
we  wanted  the  ability  to  pint  a  M 
96-page  Los  Angeles  7&wey  along  with 
process  coIot. 

Cox:  I  first  gp  involved  when  my 
boss  came  in  aixl  said,  “Tlie  Grey  La^ 
going  o^ot”  Tliat  was  a  first  fior  us. 

Kienzle:  'Hae  piginal  idea  fin*  the 
Colpiiner  press  went  back  to  spne  dis¬ 
cussions  we  were  having  with  Gannett, 
isrft  that  right,  Danny? 

Mach^:  I  thoi^  it  was  all  your  idea. 

Kienzle:  VifeU  sure  it  was.  But  those 
initial  discusskxis  led  the  engineers  to 
putting  sane  circles  on  p^r  to  see  how 
we  ccdd  do  things  better.  TTien  Dannyk 
guys  built,  would  you  bdieve,  a  {^ywood 
mockup  of  the  Cdoriiner. 

Bella:  Actually,  it  looked  pretty  good 
made  out  of  wood. 

Cox:  It  was  certainly  the  first 
wooden  press  we  ever  ba^t 

Mach^:  These  guys  dimbed  all 


over  that  thii^.  And  they  were  not 
at  all  bashful  about  telling  us  w^ 
they  thoi^L 

BeOar  Itiat  group  had  a  la 
inpa  ai  the  de^.  I  think  it  was  the 
fiik  time  I  ever  saw  Goss  (a  anybody 
else)  sit  down  with  a  group  (rf  people 
and  say,  “Look,  tell  us  what  you  tlfink 
aboa  this,  te  importanL” 

Kienzle:  1  think  we’ve  done  more 
custaiiizing  to  customers’  wants  and 
needs  than  ever  beftHe  in  the  histay 
of  our  canpany. 

Cox:  You  had  the  feeling  that  they 
were  waking  with  you ...  that  you  h^ 
input  into  the  design  and  manufecture 
of  your  press. 

Bella:  Ri^t  Everybody  wanted 
something  diferenL^  ch^  a  very 
colaful  pess,  a  pess  that  can  open 
doos  fia  us  in  conmercial  pinting. 

Gledhill:  All  we  wanted  was  a 
press  that  would  put  us  in  the  fioefiait 
(rf  technd(^  for  the  next  40  years. 

Machaj:  Obviously  we  can’t  do 
everything  everybody^  way  Vlfe  have  to 
make  some  find  calls. 

Bella:  But  there  really  did  seem  to 
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be  a  middle  ground  that  everybody^ 
happy  with,  ^"ve  ga  our  first  press  up 
and  running  and  I’m  sure  that  soon 
well  have  another  meeting  to  ^  back 
together  and  say,  “Vlfe’ve  ga  sane  d 
th^  presses  running  nowand  herek 
what  we’re  finding.” 

Kienzle:  Youll  be  glad  to  hear  ife 
already  in  the  works,  Midey. 

Cox:  The  one  thing  you  can  say 
is  the  people  are  customer  oiented. 

I  doht  care  how  loig  you’ve  had  a 
Goss  pess,  they’re  going  to  back  you  up. 

Lefs  reach  a  litde  higher. 
Rockwellk  Gr^jhic  ^sterns  Dividxi  is 
an  ackno\kiedged  le^r  in  iaige  news¬ 
paper  pinting  presses  and  part  d  our 
international  team  dmoe  than  lOOtOOO 
Rockwell  pq)le.Workir^  blether 
and  with  our  custoners,  we  apply 
science  and  techndogy  to  read  a  little 
h^her  fo  aero^)ace.  dectroiics,  auto¬ 
motive,  industrial  automatiai  and 
gi^^foic  systems.  If  you’d  like  to  know 
moe,  write:  Rockwdl  International, 

P  0.  Elox  39185,  Department  815EIMg, 
Los  Ar^des,  GA  90039 
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EWERTAHRENSBURG  ELECTRONIC  GmbH 

Our  control  systems 
for  printing  presses 

offer  a  high  standard  of  performance 
and  operating  ease  and  are  designed 
to  meet  the  printing  process  and  operating 
requirements  in  an  optimal  manner. 


We  offer  flexibility  in  technology  and  design  for 
the  printer  —  machine  —  printing  process. 

Your  first  contact  with  us  will: 

•  demonstrate  our  cooperative  attitude 

•  reveal  that  our  longstanding  experience 
guarantees  ultimate  satisfaction 

•  leave  you  with  the  power  of  the  last  decision 

Our  equipment  is  in  successful  and  reliable  operation  at  many  printing 
plants  in  Europe  and  the  USA. 

A  variety  of  new  printing  presses,  including  an  anilox-offset  unit,  will  shortly 
go  into  production  using  our  control  and  master  system. 

We  provide  24-hour  service! 

Service  with  our  permanent  presence  in  the  USA. 

When  planning  your  projects,  be  sure  to  contact  us  to  benefit  from  our 
professional  know-how. 

EAE  Ewert  Ahrensburg  Electronic  GmbH 

D-2070  Ahrensburg,  Kornkamp  8 
Tel.  0  41  02/49  00-0,  Tlx./Ttx.  410  218 
Telefax  0  41  02/49  00  50 


Bundles 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


implementation,  the  software  was 
ported  to  run  on  a  “small  and  straight¬ 
forward”  Motorola  68000-based  com¬ 
puter  custom-built  by  a  local  engi¬ 
neering  firm. 

It  processes  daily  district  and  draw 
information  passed  from  the  Collier- 
Jackson  circulation  system  on  a  DEC 
VAX,  then  regulates  the  distribution 
of  bundles. 

Input  information  comes  from  the 
downloaded  draw  files,  giving  the 
number  of  bundles  and  editions  that 
districts  ordinarily  receive.  Any 
changes  or  problems  can  be  handled 
from  a  mailroom  operator  terminal 
communicating  with  the  distribution 
system’s  computer. 

Output  information  in  the  form  of 
detailed  reports  can  be  broken  down 
into  individual  bundles  or  even 
papers,  though  operations  usually 
break  down  by  run. 

The  system  provides  totals  and 
times  for  distribution,  from  first  to 
last  bundle  out,  and  the  bundle  pro¬ 
duction  rate,  generates  statistics  by 
distributor  district  and  time,  gives  the 
average  load(s)  and  loading  time, 
compares  bundles  ordered  with  bun¬ 
dles  delivered  and  accounts  for  odd 
bundles.  The  format  includes  space 
for  50  lines  of  explanatory  copy  per 
report. 

George  Cocoronis,  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  production  director  and  the 
person  responsible  for  coming  up 
with  appropriate  hardware,  said  that 
the  old  system  had  much  the  same 
mechanical  functionality  but  offered 
no  reporting  and  relied  on  slower 
hard-wired  logic  susceptible  to  mal¬ 
function. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  redundancy  in  the 
system,”  said  Schade.  In  addition  to 
operating  a  dual  system  for  reliability, 
there  is  “a  capability  to  dump  all  the 
loaders  manually”  from  the  control 
booth  in  the  event  of  “catastrophic 
failure,”  said  Cocoronis. 

Once  the  draw  is  downloaded,  a 
train  of  carts  on  a  circular  conveyor 
belt  is  started.  Carts  are  loaded  with 
bundles  ejected  from  six  stackers. 

Drivers  back  their  vans  up  to 
chutes  and  enter  their  IDs  on  key¬ 
pads.  The  system  correlates  a  van  to 
its  district  and  allows  only  the  desig¬ 
nated  number  of  bundles  of  that  dis¬ 
trict’s  edition  to  drop  from  a  cart  onto 
the  chute.  Odds  are  always  loaded 
from  the  center  bay,  where  drivers 
pick  up  as  needed. 

Drivers’  keypads  and  mailroom 
monitors  show  bundle  counts  and  edi- 
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tion  codes  as  bundles  are  delivered  to 
vans.  Drivers  can  change  chutes  if 
necessary,  with  the  system  resuming 
count  at  the  new  position. 

In  the  event  of  keypad  failure,  a  van 
can  be  logged  in  by  the  system  opera¬ 
tor,  who  is  perched  in  a  glassed-in 
booth  above  the  middle  of  the  con¬ 
veyor,  overlooking  the  loading  dock. 
Here,  the  master  terminal  can  over¬ 
ride  all  functions.  It  is  the  only  termi¬ 
nal  with  total  control  over  the  system. 
Other  terminals  are  for  monitoring  or 
communicating. 

“This  is  the  only  place  where  you 
have  access  to  the  system,”  said 
Cocoronis,  “and  it  was  done  by 
design.” 

It  is  also  the  place  from  which  bro¬ 
ken  bundles  are  spotted  and  reported 
by  two-way  radio.  Color-coded  over¬ 
head  lights  also  help  by  indicating 
which  press  in  on  line. 

Loads  can  pause  and  resume  as 
required,  and  the  loading  rate  for  any 
edition  can  be  varied  as  required  — 
the  rate  being  “the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  vans  to  be  loaded  simulta¬ 
neously  with  a  given  edition  at  any 
time.” 

For  large  relay  trucks,  different  edi¬ 
tions  can  be  leaded  in  the  order  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  driver. 

The  system  can  track  as  many  as 
260  editions  on  the  train.  A  photosen¬ 
sor  on  each  side  of  the  train  (each  end 
of  the  dock)  tracks  the  bundles.  Van 
arrival  and  departure  times  are 
recorded  for  reports,  as  are  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bundles  delivered  for  each  edi¬ 
tion  and  any  draw  adjustments. 

The  live,  real-time  operation 
employs  no  storage  or  buffering. 

“As  we’re  producing,  we’re  deliv¬ 
ering,”  said  Schade. 

Bundles  are  released  to  carts  by 
ejectors  that  were  also  developed  in 
house,  although  comparable  ejectors 
are  now  commercially  available. 
Carts  pass  a  sensor  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  Va  second.  Processing  time  was 
put  in  the  neighborhood  of  'A  second. 

Sensors  in  the  cart  wheels  activate 
electric  eyes.  The  split,  fiber-optic 
wheel  sensor  allows  sensory  func¬ 
tioning  even  if  one  side  is  blocked. 

“The  wheel  sensor  is  the  whole 
trick  to  it,”  said  Cocoronis.  The 
arrangement  is  necessary  for  speed 
and  synchronization  —  for  knowing 
that  the  bundle  is  in  the  right  place  to 
be  read  properly  by  the  electric  eye. 

The  self-regulating  system  moni¬ 
tors  its  synchrony.  If  the  carts  go  out 
of  sync,  the  computer  recognizes  it 
and  automatically  resynchronizes. 
Spatial  location  of  devices  in  relation 
to  timing  of  the  electronics  proved  a 
difficult  matter  of  coordination,  one 
requiring  $20,000  in  software  and 
hardware. 


On  the  mailroom  side,  the  manager 
can  view  all  operations  on  a  single 
screen  in  real  time.  There  are  three 
terminals  in  various  locations  in  the 
Ferag-equipped  mailroom,  with  plans 
for  more  monitors  to  go  onto  each 
inserter  station.  There  are  keypads  on 
every  line  for  assigning  the  desired 
product. 


“We  have  laser  counters  on  all  the 
stackers,”  said  Schade,  who  called 
them  “infinitely  better  than  the  old 
mechanical  ones.”  He  said  the  com¬ 
pany  has  also  tested  electronic 
devices  to  weigh  products,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  large,  uneven 
Sunday  product  is  still  hard  for  any 
device  to  measure. 


Pitman  offers  environmental 
reporting  software  package 


The  Pitman  Co.  is  offering  com¬ 
prehensive  environmental  reporting 
software.  The  package,  developed  by 
Environmental  Management  Tech¬ 
nology  (EMT),  is  designed  to  simplify 
and  manage  all  federd  EPA,  OSHA, 
state  and  local  environmental  report¬ 
ing  required  of  printers. 

Pitman  refers  interested  customers 
to  EMT,  which  specializes  in  hazard¬ 
ous  waste  management  and  environ¬ 
mental  consulting  for  the  printing 
industry.  EMT  will  keep  software 
current  and  publish  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter  on  regulatory  compliance. 

Developed  in  cooperation  with  Pit¬ 
man,  the  Environmental  Manage¬ 
ment  Program  is  a  PC-based  version 
of  EMT’s  own  program.  In  addition  to 
recommending  EMT  reporting  soft¬ 
ware,  Pitman  will  offer  testing  and 
environmental  management  services. 
«  «  « 

Pitman  has  announced  an  end  to  its 
distribution  agreement  with  DS 
America  as  of  July  1,  said  to  be  a 


IN  BRIEF - 


Popular  book 

Washington:  The  First  Hundred 
Years,  a  book  by  Seattle  Times 
reporter  Don  Duncan,  has  sold  5,(X)0 
copies. 

A  second  printing  is  expected  in 
the  near  future. 

Except  for  cookbooks,  this  is  the 
first  book  published  by  the  Times. 
Largely  drawn  from  the  paper’s 
archives,  it  traces  Washington’s  his¬ 
tory  from  statehood. 

The  centennial  project  also  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  in  the  combined  Sunday 
newspaper  of  the  Times  and  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Duncan,  63,  has  been  with  the 
Times  for  24  years. 

Sailor  papers  to 
publish  on  Wed. 

Minnesota  Suburban  Publications 
plans  to  switch  distribution  of  its  eight 


result  of  the  companies’  different 
marketing  directions.  DS  America 
will  supply  parts  and  service  to  Pit¬ 
man  customers  for  two  years  and  will 
continue  to  supply  Pitman  with  silver 
master  products  and  equipment,  as 
well  as  DS  contact  screens.  The 
graphic  arts  products  distributor  will 
announce  new  distribution  agree¬ 
ments  soon. 

*  *  * 

In  other  news.  Pitman  named  Rob¬ 
ert  Pitman  Schmidt  (corporate  secre¬ 
tary  and  grandson  of  the  company’s 
founder)  and  Jack  Maltby  (national 
marketing  manager)  to  regional  man¬ 
agement  posts.  Schmidt  now  over¬ 
sees  all  northeastern  U.S.  branches 
and  Maltby  takes  on  the  added  post  of 
Western  regional  manager. 

Pitman  also  awarded  six  graphic 
arts  student  Harold  Pitman  Memo¬ 
rial  Scholarships  for  1988-89.  Made 
in  memory  of  Pitman’s  founder,  the 
grants  are  awarded  through  GATF’s 
National  Scholarship  Trust  Fund. 


weekly  Sailor  Newspapers  from  Sun¬ 
day  to  Wednesday,  beginning  June 
14. 

The  switch  for  the  Sailor  will  com¬ 
plete  the  Wednesday  distribution 
loop  of  Minnesota  Suburban  Publica¬ 
tions’  27  community  newspapers. 

Minnesota  Suburban  Publications 
is  owned  by  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.  of  Portland,  Maine. 

St.  Pete  Times 
donates  $5,000 
to  Harvard 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
has  donated  $5,000  in  support  of  Har¬ 
vard  University-Theodore  White 
Fund/John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government. 

The  Theodore  White  Fund  will  pro¬ 
vide  two  or  three  lectures  per  year  by 
journalists,  politicians  or  academics 
on  the  general  theme  of  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  press  and  politics. 
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There’s  something  about  a  classic.  Year  after  year, 


And  it’s  always  timely.  Kind  of  like  Autologii 


it  continues  to  perft 

typesetters,  imageis  and  page  image  processors.  Our  20-year-old  APS-4  CRT  typesetters  still  put  out  newspapers  daily. 

And  the  APS-5  and  Micro  5  typesetters  continue  to  set  galleys  and  pages  in  commercial,  in-plant  and  newspaper  operations. 
Our  APS-6  Laser  Imaging  System  made  obsolescence  obsolete  by  separating  the  mind  (page  image  processor)  from  the 
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body  (output  device).  Because  of  its  high  speed,  reliability  and  quality  graphics,  the  APS-6  will  be  a  classic  for  years  to  con 
Turn  this  ad  upside  down  to  see  if  you  know  your  classics.  iTen  find  out  about  Autologic’s  current  and  future  classics. 
Autologic.  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Boulevard,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91320.  (805)  498-9611.  rifair^ 
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Best  of  Show 
award  goes  to 
Boston  Globe 

The  Boston  Globe  received  the 
Best  of  Show  award  for  its  outdoor 
advertising  featuring  presidential  can¬ 
didates  in  the  54th  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Marketing  Associ- 
dXionlEditor  &  Publisher  Awards 
Competition  honoring  outstanding 
promotional  efforts. 

In  addition,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  received  the  Excellence  in 
Graphic  Design  award  for  its  televi¬ 
sion  promotion,  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun  was  awarded  the  prize  for  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Copywriting  for  its  multi- 
media  entry. 

Awards  for  science 
writing  by  students 

Nine  students  in  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
have  received  science  writing  schol¬ 
arships  from  the  American  Tentative 
Society. 

The  winners  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  essays  they  wrote  about  sci¬ 
entists  whose  work  and  lives  exem¬ 
plify  the  society’s  belief  that  “knowl¬ 
edge  in  any  field,  especially  science, 
should  be  regarded  as  subject  to 
growth,  addition  or  revision,  and 
therefore  tentative.” 

Each  student  received  a  Rennie 
Taylor-Patrick  M.  McGrady  Sr. 
Scholarship  in  Science  Writing.  The 
awards  honor  the  memory  of  two  late 
science  writers  —  Taylor  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  McGrady  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  They 
founded  the  American  Tentative 
Society,  a  non-profit  foundation 
based  in  New  York,  with  Alton 
Blakeslee,  retired  chief  science  writer 
for  the  AP. 

Lambeth  chosen  as 
McIntyre  professor 

Edmund  B.  Lambeth,  the  1988-89 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  new  0.0.  McIntyre  Distinguished 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism. 

Lambeth,  Missouri’s  associate 
dean  for  graduate  studies,  research 
and  faculty  development,  was 
appointed  by  Dean  Jeunes  Atwater  on 
recommendation  of  the  school’s 
faculty-elected  policy  committee. 
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Introducing 

THE  NEWSPRINT 
MANAGER' 


A  totally  integrated  system 
for  tracking  newsprint  usage 


A  shipment  of  newsprint  is  ordered  from  the  paper  mill.  While  the  newsprint  is  sent 
to  the  warehouse,  the  manifest  goes  by  electronic  mail  to  the  newspaper  business 
office.  As  the  pressroom  calls  for  newsprint,  a  report  of  usage  is  sent  to  the  business 
office  by  scanning  bar  code.  Spoilage  and  scrap  are  reported  by  data  entry. 


Typical  Newsprint  Manager^  Reports: 

•  Monthly  Newsprint  Analysis 

•  Purchase  Report 

•  Usage  Report 

•  Spoiiage  Report 

•  Inventory  Valuation 

•  Inventory  by  Location 

Visit  Booth  #4440  at  the  ANPA/TEC  Show 
to  find  out  more  about  this  Important  System 


MICRO  SYSTEMS  SPECIALISTS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  347,  Mlllbrook,  Now  York  •  1254S  •  914-677-6150 
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Brothel  owner  buys  Nevada  newspaper 


By  MX.  Stein 

The  owner  of  local  brothel  has 
bought  the  weekly  newspaper  in 
Battle  Mountain,  Nev. 

The  sale  was  confirmed  by  Mrs. 
Linda  Robertson  who,  with  her  hus¬ 
band  Dayle,  has  owned  the  Battle 
Mountain  Bugle  for  the  past  16 
months. 

The  paper  was  sold  for  $100,000  to 
Chuck  Barrett,  an  attorney  who,  in 
addition  to  the  brothel,  owns  a  book¬ 
store,  dress  shop  and  T-shirt  printing 
business  in  Battle  Mountain,  which 
lies  between  Reno  and  Salt  Lake  City . 

Mrs.  Robertson  told  E&P  she  and 
her  husband  had  been  trying  to  sell 
the  Bugle  for  a  year.  Barrett,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  was  the  only  serious  buyer. 

She  noted  that  prostitution  is  legal 
in  Lander  County,  where  the  paper  is 
published,  and  described  Barrett  as  a 
a  respected  businessman. 

“I  think  Mr.  Barrett  knows  that 
owning  a  brothel  is  not  our  way  of  life, 
but  we  had  no  problem  in  selling  to 
him,”  Mrs.  Robertson  stated. 

She  said  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  ranchers  before  buying  the 
Bugle  and  wanted  to  return  to  that 


occupation. 

Battle  Mountain  (population  about 
4,5(X))  is  a  boomtown  because  of  a 
recent  spurt  in  commercial  gold  min¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Robertson  said.  The  Bugle, 
she  added,  has  benefited  from  the 
boom  with  an  increase  in  circulation 
of  4(X)  in  the  past  year. 

“The  paper  has  been  making  a 
profit,”  she  noted. 

Barrett,  44,  said  he  bought  the 


boldt  Sun  in  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  to 
edit  the  Bugle. 

Ande  Engleman,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Nevada  State  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  said  the  organization  would 
raise  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  the 
Bugle  to  Barrett. 

“I  polled  our  members  and  they 
agreed  the  Bu^e  meets  our  standards 
for  membership  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  member  of  the  association,”  she 


‘I'he  feeling  was  that  ‘Who  are  we  to  say  who  can 
own  a  newspaper?  Isn’t  that  what  a  free  press  is  all 
about?’  ” 


Bugle  as  an  investment. 

Both  he  and  Mrs.  Robertson  said 
they  had  not  heard  any  community 
objections  to  the  sale. 

The  new  owner  said  he  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  from  Arizona  State 
University  and  was  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Ojai,  Calif. 

Barrett  said  he  has  hired  Jerry 
Teague,  former  editor  of  the  Hum¬ 


said.  “The  feeling  was  that  ‘Who  are 
we  to  say  who  can  own  a  newspaper? 
Isn’t  that  what  a  free  press  is  all 
about?’  ” 

Jody  Murray,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  which  car¬ 
ried  a  story  about  the  Bugle  sale,  said 
there  was  no  noticeable  stir  in  the 
state  about  Barrett’s  ownership. 

“The  feeling  here  is  ‘That’s 
Nevada,’  ”  he  remarked. 


Sheriff  apologizes  for  deputies  who  posed  as  newsmen 


Sheriff  Pierce  Clegg  of  Kootenai 
County,  Idaho,  sort  of  apologized 
recently  to  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Mis- 
soulian  and  CBS  News  for  his  depu¬ 
ties  who  posed  as  news  gatherers  for 
the  two  outlets. 

Missoulian  editor  Brad  Hurd  told 
E&P  the  paper  accepted  the  apology, 
which  came  after  “we  told  the  sheriff 
verbally  of  our  displeasure  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  up  with  a  letter.” 

Clegg  revealed  that  undercover 
deputies  passed  themselves  off  as 
newsmen  at  rallies  of  white  suprema¬ 
cists  in  Napa  Valley,  Calif,  and  Seat¬ 
tle. 

The  sheriff  said  their  purpose  was 
to  gather  information  on  people 
expected  to  attend  a  neo-Nazi  con¬ 
vention  in  his  jurisdiction  this  past 
April. 

Following  protests  by  the  Missou¬ 
lian,  Cleg  stated:  “We  do  understand 
the  situation  it  puts  you  [reporters] 
in.  It  would  be  stupid  of  me  to  say  it 
will  never  happen  again  because  rules 
are  made  to  be  broken,  but  it’s  not  our 
intention  to  get  information  that 
way.” 

This  was  the  second  recent  incident 
of  law  enforcement  officials  pretend¬ 


ing  to  be  reporters.  In  April,  a  San 
Francisco  police  officer  posed  as  a 
cameraman  from  King-TV  in  Seattle 
while  videotaping  a  demonstration  at 
the  El  Salvador  consulate  general’s 
office  in  San  Francisco.  Police  Chief 
Frank  Jordan  promised  it  would  not 
happen  again  after  the  deception  was 


uncovered  by  two  legitimate  tv 
reporters  (E&P,  May  6). 

Hurd  said  such  deception  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  “poses  a  lot  of 
potential  problems,  just  as  when  news 
people  pose  as  cops.  I’m  glad  to  see 
the  sheriff  address  the  problem  and 
we  hope  it  won’t  happen  again.” 


California  newspaper  columnist 
‘buys’  way  into  being  mayor 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

At  least  one  journalist  knows  what 
it  is  like  to  be  mayor  by  “buying”  an 
election. 

Bob  Dunning,  Davis  (Calif.)  Enter¬ 
prise  columnist,  got  to  preside  over  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Davis  City 
Council  by  collecting  the  most 
votes  —  dollars  —  in  a  six-week 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the 
retarded. 

Dunning  was  swept  into  office  by 
raising  $6,428  of  the  $8,421.55  col¬ 
lected.  He  easily  outdistanced  the 
four  other  mayoral  candidates. 


including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
president,  a  student  at  the  University 
of  California/Davis  and  two  mer¬ 
chants. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Dunning  fre¬ 
quently  jabs  the  Council  in  his  humor 
column,  he  got  a  standing  ovation 
when  he  was  handed  the  gavel. 

Mayor  Mike  Corbett,  target  of 
some  of  Dunning’s  attacks,  praised 
him  for  his  fund-raising  efforts.  “You 
should  become  a  full-time  fund-raiser 
and  drop  your  column,”  Corbett  told 
him. 

Councilman  Dave  Rosenberg,  who 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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CText  Guided  by  a  total  commitment  to  meeting  your  publishing 
needs,  today  and  tqmorrow.  Employing  a  visionary  open-systems 
architecture  ttiat  allows  you  to  expand  as  needed,  using  standard 
hardware  and  software.  An  OS/2 " -ready  system  uniting'  personal 
computers,  fileservers,  minicomputers  and  mainframes.  Not  a  dream  .  .  . 
a  reality.  And  a  requirement  for  the  future.  CText. 


Standard  platforms  supported:  MS  -DOS  •  MS  ■OS/2  ■  Microsoft  Windows  ■  Presentation  Manager  t 

Novell  NetWare  ■  Tandy  Personal  Computers  ■  Tandem  Computers  •  Sun  Microsystems 


(313)971-1011  Telex;  5106002208 
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i»ii « Wire  arrested  Tuesday  when  they  warched 
i  protest  in  Lhasa,  the  Tibetan  capital 


uhich  this  story  will  appear 


IN  BRIEF  - 

Brandon  Sun  starts 
Sunday  edition 

The  Brandon  (Man.)  Sun  will  begin 
publishing  a  Sunday  edition  on  June 
11. 

The  Sun  remains  an  afternoon 
newspaper  Monday  through  Friday 
but  will  deliver  its  Sunday  edition,  as 
well  as  its  Saturday  one,  in  the  morn¬ 
ings. 

The  Sunday  edition  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  strong  sports  package  and 


It’s  hard  to  believe,  but  traffic  radar  does 
not  identify  which  vehicle  is  responsible 
for  the  speed  displayed.  It  shows  only  a 
speed  number.  The  radar  operator  must 
decide  who  to  blame. 

How  radar  works 

The  radar  gun  is  aimed  at  traffic  and  it 
transmits  a  beam  of  invisible  radar  waves. 
Moving  objects  reflect  these  waves  back 
to  the  radar  gun.  Using  the  Doppler  principle, 
the  radar  calculates  speed  from  the 
reflected  waves.  But  there’s  a  problem. 

The  host  guess 

Remember,  these  reflections  are  in¬ 
visible.  And  truck  reflections  can  be  ten 
times  stronger  than  car  reflections.  How 
can  the  operator  know  for  sure  which  vehicle 
is  responsible  for  the  number? 

The  truth  is,  in  many  cases  he  can’t 
be  sure.  The  result?  You  can  be  ticketed 
for  somebody  else’s  reflection. 

The  only  way  to  defend  yourself 
against  these  wrongful  tickets  is  to  know 
when  radar  is  operating  near  you. 


Self  Defense 

We  specialize  in  radar  warning.  Escort 
and  Passport  have  a  unique  warning 
system  that  tells  you  radar  strength— with 
both  a  variable-rate  beeper  and  a  visual 


will  focus  more  on  features  and  soft 
news,  said  publisher  Rob  Forbes. 

Singapore  court 
upholds  restrictions 
on  Asian  WSJ 

The  Singapore  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  government’s  decision  to 
limit  the  distribution  of  the  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  the  country. 

The  court  said  Singapore’s  minister 


meter.  You’ll  know  when  the  radar  unit  is 
near  enough  to  have  you  under  surveillance. 

Car  and  Driver,  Popular  Mechanics 
and  Roundel  magazines  have  each  tested 
radar  detectors.  And  each  gave  us  their 
highest  ratings.  Call  toll-free  and  we’ll  send 
reprints  of  the  complete  tests. 

We’rw  as  close  as  your  phone 

To  order,  call  toll-free.  Orders  in  by 
6:00  pm  eastern  time  go  out  the  same  day 
by  UPS  and  we  pay  the  shipping. 

And  we  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 
If  you’re  not  entirely  satisfied  within  30  days, 
return  your  purchase.  We’ll  refund  your 
money  and  shipping  costs. 

The  best  defense  against  wrongful 
tickets  can  be  in  your  car  tomorrow. 

Toll  Free  1-800-543-]j608 

(Call  Sam-midnight,  7  days  a  week) 

ESCOFiT 

RADAR  WARNING  RECEIVEa 

ESCORT  $245 (OH  res.  add  $14.70  tax) 

EAS^CT 

RADAR-RECEIVER 

MSSPORT  $295 (OH  res.  add  $17.70  tax) 

Cincinnati  Microwave 
►  Department  659169 
One  Microwave  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45249  cissscmi 


for  communications  and  information 
had  acted  properly  when  in  February 
1987  he  restricted  the  Asian  Journal’s 
distribution  to  400  copies  after 
declaring  the  newspaper  had 
“engaged  in  domestic  politics.’’  The 
Joum^’s  distribution  had  been  5,000. 

The  Singapore  government  also  cut 
off  the  Asian  Journal’s  avenue  of 
appeal.  Before  the  court’s  judgment 
was  given,  the  government  changed 
the  law  to  abolish  appeals  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  London  in  civil  cases 
unless  the  parties  agree  beforehand  in 
writing. 

“We’re  clearly  disappointed  by  the 
outcome  and  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
carefully  deprived  by  the  Singapore 
government  of  any  right  to  Either 
appeal  the  case,”  said  editor  Barry 
Wain. 

Ad  managers  group 
announces  officers 

The  Mountain  Ad  Managers,  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers  in  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and 
South  Dakota,  announced  its  officers 
for  1989-90  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
Albuquerque. 

The  officers  are:  David  Storey,  cor¬ 
porate  sales  and  marketing  director, 
Lehman  Communications  Corp.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Clarice  Stevens,  classified 
advertising  manager  and  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager,  Wyoming 
Eagle  &  State  Tribune,  president¬ 
elect;  Craig  Meyers,  retail  advertising 
manager,  Albuquerque  JournallTri- 
bune,  first  vice  president;  Dennis 
Henry,  advertising  manger.  Canon 
City  (Colo.)  Daily  Record,  second 
vice  president;  and  Jack  Wyss,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chief¬ 
tain,  secretary- treasurer. 

Affiliated  completes 
restructuring 

Affiliated  Publications  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  restructuring  to  separate 
the  (Boston)  Globe  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  and  Billboard  Publications  from 
Affiliated’s  ownership  interest  in 
McCaw  Cellular  Communications, 
Inc. 

As  a  result  of  the  restructuring. 
Affiliated  shareholders  now  hold 
stock  in  two  companies:  a  reconsti¬ 
tuted  Affiliated  which  owns  the  Globe 
Newspaper  Co.  and  Billboard  and  in 
McCaw. 

Affiliated  shareholders  received 
0.84  shares  of  MCCI  for  every  share 
of  Affiliated  they  held  on  May  31. 


Since  radar  displays  only  one  number,  the  operator  has  the  responsibility  to  decide  which  vehicle  is  being  clocked. 

Why  radar  makes  mistakes. 
How  to  protect  yourself. 
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Newspaper  growth  forecast 

predicts  a  bullish  growth  rate  over  the  next  five  years, 
but  slightly  less  than  the  communications  industry  as  a  whole 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspapers  will  experience  an 
8.1%  revenue  growth  rate  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  over  the  next 
five  years,  and  total  expenditures  in 
those  combined  categories  will  reach 
$59  billion  by  1993,  according  to  the 
most  recent  Communications  Indus¬ 
try  Forecast  published  by  the  New 
York-based  investment  bank  Vero- 
nis,  Suhler  &  Associates. 

The  forecast  said  advertising 
expenditures  in  newspapers  during 
the  1989-93  period  will  grow  at  a  com¬ 
pounded  annual  rate  of  8.6%  to  $47 
billion,  while  circulation  expendi¬ 
tures  will  increase  at  a  6.2%  com¬ 
pounded  rate  during  that  span  to  $12 
billion. 

Real  GNP  growth  during  the  1989- 
93  period  will  have  a  compounded 
annual  growth  rate  of  3%  and  nominal 
GNP  will  grow  in  that  span  at  a  com¬ 
pounded  rate  of  7.5%,  the  report  said. 
The  report  predicted  the  consumer 
price  index  during  the  five  years  will 
see  a  compounded  annual  growth  rate 
of  4.5%. 

Despite  the  overall  bullish  forecast, 
newspapers  will  still  grow  at  a  slightly 
lower  rate  than  the  communications 
industry  as  a  whole.  Total  spending 
on  communications  will  grow  at  a 
compounded  annual  rate  of  8.8% 
during  the  1989-93  span,  the  report 
said. 

“I  think  the  basic  ad  values 
are  there  —  circulation  values 
and  advertising  values,”  said  VS&A 
president  and  co-CEO  John  Suhler. 
He  predicted  an  end  to  “short  term 
market  share  opportunism”  and  said 
the  reason  his  report  sees  good 
growth  ahead  for  retail  and  national 
advertising  is  because  “retailers, 
small  businesses  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  will  have  to  start  rebuilding 
their  brand  franchises  and  service 
franchises  through  advertising.” 

The  report  said  the  growing  pene¬ 
tration  of  cable  television,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  broadcast  tv  stations, 
“is  expected  to  moderate  signifi¬ 
cantly  between  1989  and  1993.  Thus 
television’s  competitive  position  vis- 
^-vis  newspapers  is  unlikely  to 


strengthen  over  the  next  five  years.” 

The  cutback  in  evening  news  pro¬ 
gramming  by  “a  number  of  broadcast 
stations”  is  another  sign  that  com¬ 
petition  from  television  may  be  mod¬ 
erating,  the  report  said. 

Newspaper  circulation  should  also 
benefit  from  the  maturing  of  the  Baby 
Boom  generation  which  is  producing 
an  increase  in  the  prime  newspaper 
reading  segment  association,  people 
over  aged  35. 

The  growth  rate  in  total  expendi¬ 
tures  will  be  below  8%  in  1989 
and  1991  —6.4%  and  7.8%,  re¬ 
spectively  —  but  then  will  pick  up 
steam  in  the  next  three  years  with 
growth  rates  of  8.9%  in  1991,  9.1%  in 
1992  and  8.3%  in  1993,  the  report 
stated. 


“Total  1993  spending,  for  both 
advertising  and  circulation,  will  be 
$19  billion  higher  than  in  1988  and 
more  than  double  the  level  of  expen¬ 
ditures  in  1983,”  the  report  stated. 

VS&A  forecasted  advertising 
expenditures  in  newspapers  will  grow 
6.5%  in  1989  and  7.9%  in  1990.  Ad 
expenditures  will  grow  9.7%  in  1991; 
9.8%  in  1992  and  9.1%  in  1993,  VS&A 
predicted. 

VS&A  forecasted  a  strong  rebound 
by  retail  while  classified  growth 
would  remain  strong  over  the  next 
five  years.  National  expenditures 
were  also  seen  gaining  strength  in  the 
early  1990s. 

Retail  expenditures  will  grow  only 
6%  in  1989,  the  report  said,  but  show 
7.3%  growth  in  19%  and  9.2%  in  1991. 
Retail  growth  will  be  8.9%  in  1992  and 
8.6%  in  1993,  and  retail’s  com¬ 
pounded  annual  growth  rate  for  the 
1989-93  period  should  be  8%,  to  reach 


$23  billion,  according  to  the  report. 

Classified  expenditures,  after  being 
up  only  7.9%  in  1989,  should  increase 
9.5%  in  19%,  10.9%  in  1991, 11.1%  in 
1992  and  10%  in  1993,  the  report  said. 

Classified’s  compounded  annual 
growth  rate  of  9.9%  during  that  five- 
year  span  will  be  below  the  14.2% 
compounded  rate  recorded  in  the 
1983-88  period,  but  total  classified 
expenditures  will  reach  $18.7  billion 
by  1993,  VS&A  said. 

National  expenditures,  after  show¬ 
ing  only  4.2%  growth  in  1989  and 
5.3%  growth  in  19%,  will  grow  7.6% 
in  1991,  9.4%  in  1992  and  7.5%  in 
1993.  By  1993,  national  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  in  newspapers  should  total  $5 
billion,  the  report  said. 

Circulation  expenditures  will  be  up 


6.1%  in  1989  and  7%  in  19%,  but  then 
dip  off  to  6. 1%  growth  in  1991 , 6.3%  in 

1992  and  5.3%  in  1993. 

The  report  noted  that  in  1988  daily 
newspaper  circulation  increased  for 
the  second  consecutive  year,  and  by 

1993  should  reach  69.8  million.  The 
report  also  said  that  in  1988  newspa¬ 
pers  halted  the  decline  in  household 
penetration,  recording  the  same  65% 
figure  as  in  1987. 

Morning  newspapers  are  expected 
to  continue  to  grow  at  roughly  the 
same  compounded  annual  rate  as 
over  the  last  five  years  —  3.1%  — 
while  evening  newspapers,  which 
saw  their  circulation  decline  at  the 
compounded  annual  rate  of  3.8% 
during  the  1983-88  period,  should  see 
their  circulation  slide  come  to  a  halt  in 
the  1989-93  period,  the  report  stated. 
It  predicted  evening  newspapers’  cir¬ 
culation  would  grow  at  a  compounded 
(Continued  on  page  135) 


“Over  the  next  five  years,  [newspapers]  will  benefit 
from  two  developments,”  the  report  stated.  “A 
projected  increase  in  circulation  should  make 
newspapers  an  even  more  attractive  advertising 
medium,  and  competition  from  tv  should  weaken  with 
lower  television  station  growth.” 
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‘Tou  produce  quality  paper  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers  want  it  damage-free.  Lamb’s  business 
is  to  protect  it  from  the  paper  machine  to  the 
press.  Our  Hi^i-Speed  Robotic  Finishing  Sys¬ 
tems  wrap  your  rolls  for  maximum  protection. 
They  are  gently  assisted  through  k)^,  unload 
and  storage  by  our  new  ^de  and  Top  Vacuum 
Handling  Syston.  At  your  customer’s  plant. 
Lamb’s  Automatic  Gukkd  Vehicle  Sy^em, 
shown  here,  tracks  roll  inventory  with  bar  codes 
and  guides  each  roll  through  the  de-head  and  de¬ 
sleeve  process  before  loading  directly  onto  the 
press  reel  No  larger  than  a  roll  of  newsprint, 
Frank  Lanb,  3rd  Generation  CEO  OUT  AGV  COnforms  tO  existing  preSS  TOOm 


layouts.  Productive?  One  facility  reduced  roll 
damage  from  six  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
A  good  reason  why  over  eighty  per  cent  (rf 
world  newsprint  production  is  handled  by 
Lamb  sysibexns,”-Frank  Lamb. 

Call  today.  Put  our  86-year  track  record 
to  work  for  systems  integration,  innovative 
machine  design,  industrial  automatxm  and 
artificial  intelligence  programs,  all  supported 
by  quick-respmise  ^obal  service  centers. 
Lamb<frays  Harbor  Company,  Box  359, 
Hoquiam,  WA  98550. 206-532-1000.  Mobile, 
AL  205-344-2842.  Montreal  514-737-2011 

Lamb  IntanalionaL  Monfareal  and  ^uicouvar,  Canada  *  Zurich, 
Switzeriand  •  lOvIsiad,  Simien  *  RooMndaal,  The  Netharfandk 
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Newspaper  ( 

Four  judges  have  been  named  to 
select  the  winning  exhibitors  in  the 
17th  annual  Editor  <6  Publisher 
Equipment  Exposition  Awards  con¬ 
test  at  ANPA/TEC  89. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  represented 
by  Technical  Exposition  and  Confer¬ 
ence  Arrangements  Committee  chair¬ 
man  Gene  Bell,  Tribune  Co.  newspa¬ 
per  operations  vice  president.  Com¬ 
mittee  vice  chairman  Norman  P.  Dus¬ 
seault  is  vice  president  and  assistant 
general  manager  at  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Committee 
member  Wayne  T.  Patrick  is 
publisher  of  The  Herald,  Rock  Hill, 


xecs  to  pick  best 

S.C.  Completing  the  panel  is  Linda 
Dennery,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  for  The  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Corp. ,  which  publishes  the 
host  city’s  Times-Picayune. 

As  always,  the  four  judges  will  have 
the  exposition  to  themselves  when 
they  cruise  the  two  show  floors  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  June  11,  inspecting 
more  than  300  booths  occupying  over 
320,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space. 

Judging  at  ANPA/TEC  89  will 
include  four  categories.  Awards  for 
outstanding  booths  will  go  to  large 
island  booths  (over  3,500  sq.  ft.), 
medium-size  island  booths  (1,000- 


tech  exhibits 

3,500  sq.  ft.),  small  island  booths 
(under  1,000  sq.  ft.)  and  non-island 
booths.  The  medium-size  category 
was  added  for  the  first  time  in  1988  for 
separate  judging  of  exhibitors  who 
would  otherwise  compete  with 
“giants”  of  the  show. 

Winners  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  general  appearance,  lighting  and 
effects,  originality,  presentations  and 
personnel.  Exhibitors  taking  first 
place  will  receive  plaques  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  will  be  presented  to 
runners-up  when  E&P  publisher  Fer¬ 
dinand  C.  Teubner  announces  the 
winners  at  Tuesday  morning’s  gen¬ 
eral  session. 


prtrrshurg 

Tampa  Bay's  Largest  Newspaper 


Selected  as  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  world  to  field  test  the 
Associated  Press  electronic 
darkroom,  the  Times  continues  to 
help  illuminate  the  future  with  the 
highest  standards  of  quality 
through  innovation  and  new 
technology. 


Focused  On 
The  Future. 


The  electronic  darkroom  stores 
color  and  black  and  white 
photographs  sent  by  satellite  or 
through  telephone  circuits. 
Photographs  can  be  sorted  by 
subject  or  viewed  as  a  group. 
Selected  photographs  can  be 
cropped,  sized,  toned  or  color 
corrected  before  being  printed.  It's 
a  process  that  improves  the 
quality,  saves  time  and  money,  and 
moves  us  closer  to  total  electronic 
pagination. 

We're  proud  to  have  been  selected 
to  help  advance  this  revolutionary 
frontier. 


when  it  dines  to  moving 
newspiiit  fiom  the  waidiouse 
to  the  press  quickly  efficiently 
ana  dependably  TO  can 
count  on  paper  idihandling 
systems  by  (SEERCD. 

The  Providence  JournalBulletin  does! 


Project  Censored 


Media  failure  to  examine  George  Bush’s  background  during  the  1988 
presidential  campaign  cited  as  the  most  underreported  story 


The  failure  of  America’s  news 
media  to  fully  investigate  and  report 
the  political  background  of  George 
Bush  during  the  political  campaign 
topped  the  list  of  the  most  under¬ 
reported  stories  of  1988. 


Each  year,  Project  Censored,  a 
media  research  effort  conducted  at 
Sonoma  State  University  and 
directed  by  Carl  Jensen,  professor  of 
communication  studies,  identifies 
stories  about  significant  issues  which 
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were  not  widely  publicized  by  the 
news  media. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  top  10 
underreported  news  stories  of  1988, 
as  reported  by  Project  Censored: 

“1.  George  Bush’s  ’Dirty  Big  Sec¬ 
rets’:  America’s  alternative  press 
reported  more  than  10  stories  expos¬ 
ing  questionable  activities  by  George 
Bush  dating  from  his  reported  role  as 
a  CIA  ‘asset’  in  1963  to  his  cam¬ 
paign’s  connection  with  a  network  of 
anti-Semites  with  Nazi  and  fascist 
affiliations  in  1988.  Observers  say 
that  just  some  of  those  stories  might 
have  made  a  difference  in  the  1988 
election  if  the  nation’s  ‘establish¬ 
ment’  press  had  reported  them  with 
the  same  intensity  which  the  alterna¬ 
tive  press  did. 

“2.  How  the  EPA  Pollutes  the  News: 
Reports  of  improvement  in  environ¬ 
mental  pollution  levels  in  1988  were  a 
deliberate  attempt  by  the  Reagan 
administration’s  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency  to  mislead  and  pacify 
the  public,  according  to  a  former  EPA 
press  officer.  Also  revealed  was  an 
administration  policy  which  invited 
corporate  executives  to  the  White 
House  to  discuss  revisions  in  pending 
EPA  regulations  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
costs  to  the  industry. 

“3.  Risk  of  Nuclear  Disaster  with  the 
Space  Shuttle:  Despite  serious  con¬ 
cerns  of  experts  in  the  field  of  radioac¬ 
tivity,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  still  plans  to 
launch  the  Project  Galileo  shuttle 
flight  in  October  1989.  The  shuttle  will 
carry  nearly  50  pounds  of  radioactive 
plutonium  which  would  be  enough  to 
kill  every  person  on  earth  if  it  were 
dispersed  equally  worldwide. 

“4.  The  Dangers  of  Food  Irradia¬ 
tion:  While  scientific  research  warns 
of  potential  dangers  from  consuming 
irradiated  foods  and  despite  at  least 
one  serious  contaminating  accident  at 
a  food  irradiation  plant  in  1988,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  still  plans 
to  set  up  1,000  food  irradiation  facili¬ 
ties  around  the  country  within  the 
next  10  years.  Large  amounts  of 
radioactive  waste,  which  currently 
pose  a  critical  disposal  problem  for 
the  DOE,  will  be  used  to  process  the 
food. 

“5.  Acid  Rain  —  One  of  America’s 
Biggest  Killers:  Acid  rain,  once  con- 
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sidered  to  be  a  threat  only  to  crops, 
trees  and  fish,  is  now  reported  to  be  a 
significant  threat  to  human  health  and 
lives.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  an  advisory  body  to 
Congress,  rated  acid  rain  as  much 
more  dangerous  in  1988  than  it  was  in 
1984  when  the  OTA  estimated  the 
annual  American  death  toll  due  to 
acid  rain  at  50,000  to  200,000.  In  1986, 
the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
of  New  York  estimated  that  acid  rain 
annually  kills  50,000  Americans,  plus 
5,000  to  11,000  Canadians. 

“6.  America’s  Secret  Police  Net¬ 
work:  The  Law  Enforcement  Intelli¬ 
gence  Unit  is  a  supersecretive 
national,  private  intelligence  agency 
which  links  the  intelligence  squads  of 
almost  every  major  police  force  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  LEIU 
is  a  private  organization  not  subject  to 
freedom-of-information  laws,  not 
answerable  to  any  public  authority.  In 
the  past  the  LEIU  has  been  charged 
with  wiretapping,  breaking  and 
entering  and  spying  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  for  its  files. 

“7.  Children  Are  Dying  to  Pay  the 
Third  World  Debt:  The  State  of  the 
World’s  Children,  a  UNICEF  report 
issued  in  1988,  revealed  that  more 
than  half  a  million  children  died  in  16 
developing  nations  last  year  because 
their  debt-burdened  governments  cut 
back  on  social  spending  in  order  to 
repay  debts  to  bankers  in  industrial¬ 
ized  nations,  including  the  United 
States.  All  together,  UNICEF  esti¬ 
mates  that  some  900  million  people, 
mostly  women  and  children,  are  now 
suffering  because  of  those  debts. 

“8.  The  Specter  of  a  Constitutional 
Convention:  Special  interest  groups, 
led  by  the  conservative  National  Tax¬ 
payers  Union,  are  pushing  for  a  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget,  voluntary  prayer  in  school 
and  restrictions  on  abortions.  The 
Constitution  requires  approval  of 
two-thirds  (34)  of  the  states  to  hold 
such  a  convention;  as  of  late  1988,  32 
states  have  voted  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  —  just  two  states  short  of  an  event 
that  could  change  the  political  system 
we  have  had  for  the  past  200  years. 

“9.  U.S.  Violates  International  Rule 
of  Law:  The  United  States  may  have 
to  pay  billions  of  dollars  in  repara¬ 
tions  to  Nicaragua  as  a  result  of  the 
Reagan  administration’s  support  of 
the  contra  war  effort.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice  found  the  U.S. 
guilty  of  ‘training,  arming,  equipping, 
financing  and  supplying  the  contra 
forces’  in  violation  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  law  obligation  ‘not  to  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  another  state.’ 


“10.  The  Abuse  of  America’s  Incar¬ 
cerated  Children:  An  average  of  2.5 
million  children  of  both  sexes 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  19  years  are 
incarcerated  in  America’s  juvenile 
detention  facilities  on  any  given  day. 
Of  that  number,  more  than  1.2  million 
are  sexually  abused  by  their  peers 
while  nearly  150,000  more  are  being 
abused  by  their  state-employed 
counselors  and  staff  members.’’ 

Project  Censored  also  identified  the 
other  15  underreported  stories  of 
1988,  which  were:  The  hidden  costs  of 
oil  to  America’s  consumers;  U.S./ 
Mexican  plants  turn  the  border  into  a 
toxic  wasteland;  Germ  warfare  toxins 
sent  through  the  U.S.  mail;  Reagan’s 
“secret  laws’’  and  “white  propa¬ 
ganda”;  The  untold  story  of  what’s 
happening  in  Guatemala;  America’s 
coastal  resources  are  in  critical  dan¬ 
ger;  Sweden  sets  international  exam¬ 
ple  by  eliminating  all  nuclear  power; 
American  parents  are  committing 
their  children  to  adolescent  mental 
institutions;  Abusing  Hispanic 
women  is  routine  at  the  U.S. /Mexican 
border;  Punishing  the  unborn  for  the 
“sins”  of  the  mother;  The  New  York 
Times:  America’s  pro-nuke  newspa¬ 
per  of  record;  Evangelists  hunt  down 
the  last  of  Paraguayan  Indians;  Rea¬ 
gan  administration  used  secret  Gallup 
Polls  for  propaganda;  The  drug  war¬ 
lord  of  Burma  wants  to  make  a  deal; 
and  Alaska  runs  a  state-sanctioned 
poaching  monopoly. 

In  addition  to  calling  attention  to 
the  most  under-reported  stories  of 
1988,  Project  Censored  gave  credit  to 
those  media  which  exposed  the 
issues.  They  were: 

1.  George  Bush,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian,  Nov.  11,  1988, 
“George  Bush’s  Dirty  Secrets,”  by 
Richard  Meeker;  2.  The  EPA,  Colum¬ 
bia  Journalism  Review,  November/ 
December  1988,  “Dead  fish  and  red 
herrings:  how  the  EPA  pollutes  the 
news,”  by  Jim  Sibbison;  3.  Nuclear 
risk,  the  Long  Island  Monthly, 
October  1988,  “The  Fire  Next 
Time,”  by  Karl  Grossman,  and 
Extra!,  September/October  1988, 
“Newsday  Spikes  Article  on 
Censorship,”  by  Dennis  Bernstein;  4. 
Food  irradiation.  The  Workbook, 
April/June  1988,  “Food  Irradiation: 
Its  Environmental  Threat,  Its  Toxic 
Connection,”  by  Judith  H.  Johnsrud, 
and  the  Northern  Sun  News,  Decem¬ 
ber  1988,  “Update  on  food  irradia¬ 
tion,”  by  JoAnne  Korkid;  5.  Acid 
rain.  Vanguard  Press,  Jan.  28,  1988, 
“Acid  Rain  Is  Killing  Five  to  20 
Times  as  Many  Americans  As 
AIDS,”  by  Marritt  Clifton. 


Also:  6.  Secret  police,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  June  24,  1988,  “Intel¬ 
ligence  Units  Across  the  U.S.  Probe 
Alleged  LAPD  Leak,”  by  William  K. 
Knoedelseder  Jr.,  Kim  Murphy  and 
Ronald  L.  Soble;  7.  Third  World  debt, 
USA  Today,  Dec.  21,  1988,  “World’s 
children  pay  debt  with  their  lives,”  by 
Marilyn  Greene;  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  Dec.  21, 1988,  “Chil¬ 
dren  hardest  hit  by  resurgence  of 
global  poverty,”  by  John  Madeley  of 
the  London  Observer,  8.  Constitu¬ 
tional  convention.  The  Economist, 
May  21, 1988,  “The  Constitution:  Lid 
on  to  keep  the  worms  out”;  9.  Viola¬ 
tion  of  international  law.  Our  Right  to 
Know,  Summer  1988,  “The  World 
Court  and  Nicaragua”;  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Sept.  25,  1988,  “U.S. 
Snub  of  World  Court  Won’t  Avert 
Day  of  Reckoning,”  both  by  Howard 
N.  Meyer,  and  the  Congressional 
Record,  Oct.  21,  1988,  “The  World 
Court,”  by  Ted  Weiss;  and  10.  Abus¬ 
ing  incarcerated  children.  Arete, 
December  1988,  “I  Cried,  You  Didn’t 
Listen,”  by  Dwight  Boyd  Roberts 
with  Jack  Carter. 

Judges  who  selected  the  top  10  sto¬ 
ries  were:  Donna  Allen,  president. 
Women’s  Institute  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press;  Ben  Bagdikian,  professor. 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley;  Noam 
Chomsky,  professor,  linguistics  and 
philosophy,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  George  Gerbner,  pro¬ 
fessor,  Annenberg  School  of  Commu¬ 
nications,  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;  Nicholas  Johnson,  professor. 
College  of  Law,  University  of  Iowa; 
Charles  L.  Klotzer,  editor  and 
publisher,  St.  Louis  Journalism 
Review,  Rhoda  H.  Karpatkin,  execu¬ 
tive  director.  Consumer’s  Union; 
Brad  Knickerbocker,  editorial  page 
editor,  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  Judith  Krug,  director,  office  for 
intellectual  freedom,  American 
Library  Association;  Bill  Moyers, 
executive  editor.  Public  Affairs  Tele¬ 
vision;  Jack  L.  Nelson,  professor. 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Rut¬ 
gers  University;  Herbert  I.  Schiller, 
professor,  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation,  University  of  California,  San 
Diego;  and  Shiela  Rabb  Weidenfeld, 
president,  D.C.  Productions. 

The  Sonoma  State  University  stu¬ 
dent  researchers  who  reviewed  and 
evaluated  the  nominations  were: 
Karen  Baeck,  Shawn  Connally,  Elvia 
Diaz,  Paul  Farkas,  Stacy  Freitas, 
Robin  Imsdahl,  Julie  Labrincha,  Star 
Lightner,  Mark  Lowenthal,  Andrew 
Metrogen,  Joe  Murray,  Suellen 
Ocean,  Julie  Peterson,  Cyrece  Puc- 
cio,  James  Sanders,  Rick  Scott,  Claus 
Sellier,  Wendy  Silkworth  and  Robin 
Watters. 
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developec 

The  Power 
Of  Ideass 
In  iviediai^ 


1989  Ifear-to-date 


Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 

has  restructured  its  58, 522, 038  shares  of 
Class  A  Common  Stock  ownership  interest  in 

McCaw  Cellular 
Communications,  Inc. 

(Pending) 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 

^  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


Camellia  City  Teleca.sters,  Inc. 

a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 

BMA  Corporation 

has  sold  the  assets  of 

KTXl^TV 

(SacramentO'Stockton,  California) 
to 

Renaissance  Communications  Corp. 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
BMA  Corporation  and  its  affiliates. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 


The  most  valuable  resource  First  Boston  can 
bring  to  our  clients  is  an  idea.  Innovative  ideas 
developed  and  executed  by  a  dedicated  team  of 
media  specialists  with  industry  kno\^- 
edge  and  expertise  in  all  facets  of 
I  mergers,  acquisitions,  and  corporate 
finance. 

_  Last  year,  First  Boston  handled 

J  approximately  $4  billion  in  public  and 
^  private  market  financings  for  its  media 
^  industry  clients,  and  acMsed  them  on 
merger  and  acquisitions  valued  at  over 

1$10  Dillion,  So  we  know  firsthand  which 
ideas  will  work 

0  Another  important  First  Boston  re 
source  is  capital  —  and  the  willingness  to  commit 
it  for  our  clients. 

Whether  you’re  a  privately  owned  company 
operating  in  a  single  industry,  or  a  publicly 
owned  corporation  operating  globally,  we  offer 
the  same  benefit:  innovative  ideas  that  can 
be  turned  into  successful  results. 


BMA  Corporation 

has  sold 

Centennial  Broadcasting  Corporation 
KDVR-TV 

(Denver*  Colorado) 

Chase  Communications  Inc. 

(Pending) 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
BMA  Corporation  and  its  affiliates. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 


GP  Group  Acquisition  Corporation 

a  venture  between 

Macfadden  Holdings,  Inc. 

'and 

Boston  Ventures  Management,  Inc. 

has  merged  with 

GP  Group,  Inc. 

(Owner  of  the  National  Enquirer) 
(Pending) 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
GP  Group  Acquisition  Corporation. 

@  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


$150,000,000 

Cablevision  Industries,  Inc. 

a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 

Cablevision  Industries  Corporation 
Senior  Notes  Due  1999 

(Pending) 

Direct  placement  of  the  above  Notes  was 
arranged  by  the  undersigned. 

@  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


$130,000,000 

GP  Group  Acquisition  Corporation 


Bridge  Facility 


The  undersigned  committed  to  purchase  funding  notes 
under  the  above  fitcility. 

^  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


$540,000,000 
KBL  Cable,  Inc. 

an  indirrct  subsidiary  of 

Houston  Industries  Incorporated 

Revolving  Credit  and 
Letter  of  Credit  Facility 

The  undersized  acted  as  financial  advisor  in  the  arranging 
of  the  Revolving  Credit  and  Letter  of  Credit  Facility. 

@  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


$225,000,000 
KBL  Cable,  Inc. 

an  indirect  subsidiary  of 

Houston  Industries  Incorporated 
$100,000,000  Senior  Notes  Due  1999 
$125,000,000  Senior  Subordinated 
Notes  Due  1999 

Direct  placement  of  the  above  Notes  •was 
arranged  by  the  undersized. 

@  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


$300,000,000 
KBLCOM  Incorporated 

a  subsidiary  of 

Houston  Industries  Incorporated 

Letter  of  Credit  and  Term  Loan  Facility 

The  above  ficility  wf  arranged 
by  the  undersigned. 

Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Limited 


King  Videocable  Company 

has  acquired  the  assets  of 

Suburban  Cablevision  Company, 
Limited  Partnership 

from 

Hauser  Communications,  Inc. 

(Pending) 

The  undersized  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
King  Videocable  Company. 

@  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


$107,000,000 

King  Videocable  Company 

$82,000,000  Series  A  Senior  Notes  Due  2001  I 
$25,000,000  Series  B  Senior  Notes  Due  2001  j 

(Pending)  i 

Direct  placement  of  the  above  Notes  •was  ^ 

arranged  by  the  undersized.  \ 

The  First  Boston  Corporation  I 


$75,000,000 

Lenfest  Communications,  Inc. 


Eurodollar  Revolving  Credit  Facility 


The  above  ficility  "was  arranged 
by  the  undersigned. 

Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Limited 


XI  50,000,000 

A  subsidiary  of 

The  News  Corporation  Limited 

has  issued 

7H%  Guaranteed  Sterling  Exchangeable 
Preference  Shares  due  1999 
Exchangeable  for  Ordinary  Shares  of 
Pearson  pic 

The  undersized  acted  as  Lead  Manager 
of  the  above  offiring. 

Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Limited 


DM175,000,000 

A  subsidiary  of . 

The  News  Corporation  Limited 

has  issued 

5%  Exchangeable  Bonds  1989/1999 
Exchangeable  for  Ordinary  Shares  of 
Pearson  pic 

The  undersized  acted  as  Lead  Manager 
of  the  above  offering. 

Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Limited 


Dfl.  100,000,000 

A  subsidiary  ^ 

The  News  Corpxjration  Limited 

has  issued 

5!4%  Guaranteed  Guilder  Exchangeable  Non- 
Voting  Preferred  Shares  1989  Due  1999 
Exchangeable  for  Ordinary  Shares  of 
Pearson  pic 

The  undersigned  acted  as  Lead  Manager 
of  the  above  offring 

Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Limited 


The  New  York  Times  Company 

has  sold 

NYT  Cable  TV 

to  a  venture  between 

J.  Bruce  Llewellyn, 
Comcast  Corporation  and 
Lenfest  Communications,  Inc. 

(Pending) 

The  undersized  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
The  Nevj  York  Times  Company. 

The  First  Boston  Corptxation 


Pegasus  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

has  sold 

WTVM-TV 

(Columbus*  Georgia) 
to 

American  Family  Broadcast  Group 

The  undersized  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
Pegasus  Rroadcasting,  Inc. 

@  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


The  E.W.  Scripps  Company 


The  Sun  Tattler 


DTH  Media  Inc. 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
The  E.  W.  Scripps  Company. 

)  The  First  Boston  Qxporatitxi 


First  Meas, 
Then  Results. 

®  First  Boston 


A  member  of  8m  CS  nm  BosMi  Oraup 


LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


XEROX 


The  making  of  a  ‘litigation-ready’  story 

Twenty  guidelines  for  the  investigative  reporter 


not  consider  whether  or  how  he  can 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assert^ns. 

However,  the  reporter  who 
publishes  a  blockbuster  expose,  who 
exposes  crime  and  corruption  in  city 
hall  or  in  the  corporate  board  room, 
must  be  “litigation  ready.” 

When  what  you  say  or  write  seri¬ 
ously  damages  someone’s  reputation, 
you  had  better  be  prepared  to  defend 
your  story  and  yourself.  You  must  be 
prepared  to  tell  the  truth  about  your 
motivation,  standard  of  conduct,  eth¬ 
ics  and  morality. 

Clearly,  the  more  sensitive  and 
serious  the  subject,  the  more  careful 
you  must  be.  Why?  Because  when 
someone’s  reputation  is  damaged,  the 
public,  and  typically  the  jury,  expect 
accuracy,  balance,  fairness,  compas¬ 
sion,  ethical  performance,  objectiv¬ 
ity,  accountability.  In  other  words, 
the  public  expect  perfection. 
Although  you  cannot  achieve  perfec¬ 
tion,  you  should  and  nonetheless  can 
be  “litigation  ready.” 

Given  the  million-dollar  verdicts 
awarded  by  anti-media  juries,  you 
and  your  editor  should  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  guidelines  for  self-protection 
when  you  create,  prepare,  and  pre¬ 
sent  your  story. 

1 .  Genesis  of  the  story:  What  gener¬ 
ated  your  interest  in  the  person? 

This  is  a  thorny  area  of  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  for  reporters.  Analyze  very  care¬ 
fully  and  honestly  what  you  will  say 
under  oath  about  your  motivation  and 
think  seriously  about  its  impact  on  the 
jury. 

Was  it  public  interest  or  sensation¬ 
alism  that  motivated  you?  Did  you 
target  a  victim  and  choose  facts  to  fit 
your  point  of  view,  or,  did  you  choose 
a  newsworthy  person  to  investigate  to 
provide  the  public  with  insight  into  a 
significant  event  or  person? 

2.  Balance:  Although  “balance” 
may  be  thought  of  more  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  desired  result  than  a  guide¬ 
line,  remember  that  you  will  be 
closely  examined  to  see  if  your  entire 
approach  and  investigation  were 
balanced. 

Viewers  and  readers  expect  fair¬ 
ness,  which  means  balance.  There  is  a 
middle  ground  between  William 
Buckley  and  Geraldo  Rivera.  It  is  at 
least  as  important,  as  it  is  difficult,  to 
maintain  the  proper  balance  between 


By  Henry  Saad 

A  reporter  typically  covers  routine 
stories  without  fear  of  being  sued.  He 
or  she  does  not  expect  or  act  as 


though  each  statement  and  thought 
will  be  subjected  to  tough  cross- 
examination  by  a  hostile  plaintiffs 
lawyer.  Accordingly,  the  reporter 
who  covers  the  everyday  story  may 


Once  a  trademark, 
not  always  a  trademark. 


They  were  once  proud  trademarks,  now 
tliey ’re  just  names.  They  failed  to  take 
precautions  that  would  have  helped  them 
have  a  long  and  prosperous  life. 

We  need  your  help  to  stay  out  of  there. 
Whenever  you  use  our  name,  please  use  it 
as  a  proper  adjective  in  conjunction  with 
our  products  and  services:  e.g..  Xerox 


copiers  or  Xerox  financial  services.  And 
never  as  a  verb:  “to  Xerox”  in  place  of  “to 
copy,”  or  as  a  noun:  “Xeroxes”  in  place  of 
“copies.” 

With  your  help  and  a  precaution  or  two  on 
our  part,  it’s  “Once  the  Xerox  trademark, 
always  the  Xerox  trademark.” 

Team  Xerox.  Mfe  document  the  world. 
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grabbing  and  keeping  the  audience’s 
attention  on  the  one  hand  and  provid¬ 
ing  the  audience  (and  ultimately  the 
jury)  with  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
objectivity  on  the  other. 

To  accomplish  this  delicate 
balance,  look  for  another  point  of 
view  —  what  is  the  other  side  of  the 
issue? 

[For  example,  it  may  be  appalling 
that  there  were  100  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  at  XYZ  Company  in  1988,  but 
shouldn’t  you  also  note  that  the  indus¬ 
try  average  is  1,000  such  accidents 
per  year?] 

Also,  you,  the  reporter,  should 
inteiject  the  opposing  view  yourself 
instead  of  simply  inviting  a  rebuttal 
from  the  person  you  investigated. 

3.  Opportunity  to  respond:  Give  the 
person  under  investigation  a  mean¬ 
ingful  opportunity  to  respond. 

The  offer  should  be  made  so  he  has 
a  fair  chance  to  assess  fully  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  story  and  to  respond  to 
damaging  allegations.  For  example, 
to  spend  days  researching  and  investi¬ 
gating  an  issue  but  to  give  the  person 
under  fire  only  five  minutes  to  con¬ 
struct  a  response  is  unreasonable.  By 
so  doing,  you  will  have  turned  your 
subject  into  a  victim  and  the  jury  will 
respond  in  kind. 

4.  Expert  witnesses:  Given  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  understanding  numerous 
complex  issues,  often  with  little  time 
to  come  up  to  speed,  you  should  util¬ 
ize  experts  to  give  background  and 
clarity  to  the  issues.  Use  objective 
and  well-recognized  experts  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  conduct  or  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  person  being  investi¬ 
gated. 

5.  Fact  witnesses:  Depending  upon 
the  seriousness  of  the  allegations,  you 
should  “double-  or  triple-source”  in 
order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  state¬ 
ments.  Remember  also  that  it  will  be 
difficult  —  or  impossible  —  and  cer¬ 
tainly  costly  to  protect  the  anonymity 
of  sources. 

If  a  source  will  not  allow  you  to  use 
his  name  in  the  report,  find  out  if,  as  a 
last  resort,  you  can  disclose  his  name 
at  deposition  or  at  trial  in  order  to 
verify  your  statement  and  therefore 
avoid  liability. 

Check  the  bona  fides,  motivation 
and  competency  of  the  source  and 
guard  against  being  too  quick  to 
believe  what  every  witness,  fact  or 
expert,  says.  Think  of  the  ways  in 
which  a  witness  could  be  wrong  or 
biased,  and  play  devil’s  advocate. 
Remember,  if  you  do  not,  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  lawyer  will. 

6.  Keep  a  book:  Be  a  pack  rat.  Save 
your  notes  and  keep  records  of  con¬ 
versations  with  key  witnesses.  Also, 
save  research  materials,  articles  and 
treatises  which  you  can  use  to  prove 


that  you  made  the  effort  to  become 
sufficiently  familiar  with  your  mate¬ 
rial  to  write  or  speak  intelligently  and 
competently  about  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter. 

You  should  keep  an  organized 
sourcebook  to  prove  facts,  and 
refresh  your  recollection  as  well  to 
rebut  lies  and  unfair  assertions  at  pre¬ 
trial  and  trial  proceedings. 

7.  Review  with  editors:  Because  it  is 
easy  to  become  emotionally  invested 
in  a  story  or  result,  review  your  story 
with  an  experienced  journalist  who  is 
impartial.  This  is  an  important  reality 
check.  Do  this  periodically  during  the 
development  and  immediately  before 
publication  of  the  story. 

8.  Review  with  counsel:  Because  of 
the  changing  and  complicated  laws  in 
the  area  of  defamation  and  invasion  of 
privacy,  review  your  story  with  your 
lawyer.  Review  with  counsel  your 
notes,  tapes,  interviews  and  research, 
not  merely  your  finished  product. 


someone  who  is  not  a  public  figure  or 
official  —  deserves  more  protection 
from  invasion  of  privacy  than  a  public 
figure.  The  law  recognizes  this  and  so 
affords  a  “private  plaintiff”  signifi¬ 
cant  privacy  rights  which  must  be 
balanced  against  “the  public’s  right  to 
know.” 

1 1 .  Government  investigation:  If  the 
attorney  general,  FBI,  Environmen¬ 
tal  Protection  Agency,  or  some  other 
agency  is  investigating  an  event  or 
person  relevant  to  your  story,  you 
should  key  into  that  investigation  in 
order  to  stay  abreast  of  develop¬ 
ments. 

12.  Official/Judicial  proceedings: 
Determine  whether  statements  which 
will  appear  in  your  story  were  made  at 
official  or  judicial  proceedings.  The 
law  typically  grants  virtual  immunity 
to  reporters  who  accurately  report 
matters  and  statements  made  during 
such  proceedings. 

13.  Other  media  coverage:  Check  to 


When  the  headline  implies  or  promises  much  more 
than  your  story  delivers,  you  are  in  trouble.  If  the 
headline  should  make  a  serious  accusation,  but  the 
text  contains  little  or  no  factual  support,  your 
credibility  is  destroyed. 


9.  Opinion/Fact:  Never  forget  that 
the  public  —  and  also  juries  -desire 
objectivity  and  dislike  a  phony  show 
of  impartiality  when  it  is  clear  that 
you  have  a  bias.  There  is  a  difference 
between  opinion  and  fact.  Review  the 
script  for  words  that  are  pregnant 
with  sarcasm  and  reflect  your  preju¬ 
dice.  Words  such  as  scam  and  perpe¬ 
trate  are  obvious  ones,  but  there  are 
others. 

Remember  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  expressing  your  point  of  view  if 
you  are  honest  about  it  and  base  it  on 
facts  fairly  stated  in  your  article  or 
broadcast. 

10.  Truth:  You  have  undoubtedly 
been  told  that  the  truth  is  an  absolute 
defense  to  defamation,  but  is  it? 

For  truth  to  be  an  absolute  defense, 
it  must  be  a  “provable”  truth.  What 
you  know  to  be  the  truth  and  what  you 
can  prove  in  court  may  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  and  could  make  the  difference 
between  a  “liable”  or  “not  liable” 
verdict. 

Also,  please  note:  Truth  is  not  a 
defense  to  an  invasion  of  privacy 
suit  —  it  is  not  even  particularly 
relevant.  If  the  person  in  your  story  is 
a  private  individual  who  has  done 
nothing  to  invite  public  scrutiny,  you 
must  be  all  the  more  sensitive  about 
his  privacy  and  “right  to  be  left 
alone.”  A  private  individual  — 


see  if  there  has  been  other  media  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  subject  or  the  person  you 
are  investigating.  This  will  help  you 
determine  whether  this  person  is  a 
public  official,  public  figure  or  limited 
public  figure  for  purposes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  New  York  Times  “malice” 
standard.  Also,  to  the  extent  that 
other  reporters  have  published  state¬ 
ments  similar  to  yours,  your  story 
typically  gains  credibility. 

Moreover,  if  you  are  wrong,  you 
are  not  alone.  This  will  be  of  some 
comfort  to  you  when  the  court 
assesses  damages  and  you  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of,  and  thus  not  the  only 
one  responsible  for,  damages. 

14.  Headline  vs.  content:  When  the 
headline  implies  or  promises  much 
more  than  your  story  delivers,  you 
are  in  trouble.  If  the  headline  should 
make  a  serious  accusation,  but  the 
text  contains  little  or  no  factual  sup¬ 
port,  your  credibility  is  destroyed. 
This  invites  the  plaintiffs  lawyer  to 
argue  to  the  jury  that  your  real  inter¬ 
est,  despite  your  deni^,  is  sensation¬ 
alism  and  not  public  interest. 

15.  Promos/Tease:  Often  your  story 
is  well-researched,  expertly  devel¬ 
oped  and  professionally  presented 
and  then  a  “promo”  or  a  “tease” 
turns  it  into  a  sensationalistic  and 
cheap  product.  Generally,  the 

(Continued  on  page  146) 
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Headhunters  —  a  last  resort 

Executive  recruiter  speciaiizing  in  newspapers  says  search 
firms  shouid  oniy  be  contacted  in  criticai-need  situations 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  newspaper  in  need  of  a  key  man¬ 
ager  should  explore  several  alterna¬ 
tives  before  going  to  an  expensive 
headhunter,  California  circulation 
managers  were  told. 

The  advice  was  all  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  since  it  came  from  the  horse’s 
mouth  —  so  to  speak  —  Jim  Rowley, 
an  executive  recruiter  specializing  in 
newspapers  for  Dunhill,  a  national 
personnel  system. 

“You  should  only  turn  to  a  search 
firm  when  there  is  a  critical  need  — 
when  the  company  has  a  short  time 
to  replace  a  key  manager  and  can’t 
afford  to  wait  and  see  who  applies  to 
the  E&P  ad,  and  once  hired,  can’t 
afford  to  take  a  chance  on  the  new 
manager  fitting  in,’’  Rowley  said. 

The  alternatives,  he  explained, 
include  the  paper’s  own  personnel 
department,  personal  contacts,  net¬ 
working  with  business  acquaintances 
for  names  of  possible  candidates  and 
“running  ads  in  your  own  newspaper 
or  in  a  trade  magazine.’’ 

Added  Rowley,  “The  bottom  line 
is,  unless  you  really  need  us,  we’d 
prefer  that  you  explored  the  other 
possibilities  first .  .  .  We  have  plenty 
of  other  active  searches  from  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  in  a  hurry  and  have  a 
critical  need.” 

The  speaker,  who  works  out  of 
Dunhill’s  San  Diego  agency,  noted, 
too,  that  an  executive  recruiter  will 
not  spend  much  time  on  a  project 
when  a  hiring  manager,  seemingly 
desperate  to  fill  a  position  in  two  or 
three  days,  also  has  advertised  for  it. 

“At  best,  the  recruiter  may  do  a  file 
search,  but  beyond  that  he  is  wasting 
his  time  until  the  need  for  his  services 
is  re-established  by  the  ‘cry  wolf 
manager,”  Rowley  told  the  Cal  West¬ 
ern  Circulation  Managers  in  the  City 
of  Orange. 

Such  requests  come  in  frequently 
to  his  office,  Rowley  reported. 

“What  do  you  think  will  happen  the 
next  time  this  ‘cry  wolf  manager  calls 
in  with  a  ‘critical  need’ job  to  fill?”  he 
asked. 

To  determine  a  critical  need.  Row- 
ley  went  on,  the  manager  should  ask 


himself  how  long  his  department  can 
function  if  the  position  is  not  filled 
immediately. 

Other  determinants  for  needing  a 
professional  recruiter,  he  said, 
include: 

•  If  absolute  confidentiality  is 
required  during  the  search; 

•  The  position  will  be  hard  to  fill 
because  of  its  stringent  qualifications 
or  rare  specialization; 

•  There  are  “roadblocks”  in  the 
way  of  filling  it  such  as  low  pay  and 
high  employee  turnover  at  the  paper; 

•  If  negatives  about  the  market¬ 
place  exist  such  as  high  cost  of  living 
or  a  remote  or  high  crime  area; 

•  If  the  company  has  overadver¬ 
tised  past  openings,  producing  a 
belief  it  is  a  bad  place  to  work. 


Rowley  noted  that  the  typical  fee 
for  a  headhunter  is  35%  of  the  indivi- 
dual’s  anticipated  first  year’s 
earnings  —  perhaps  $15,000  to 
$20,000  —  providing  another  reason 
to  seek  alternatives. 

“Why  would  a  hiring  manager  pay 
this  amount  of  money  for  a  candidate 
that  he  might  find  in  three  weeks  of 
advertising?”  the  expert  asked.  “He 
won’t  and,  if  he  does,  his  publisher 
will  make  sure  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
ever  do  this  again.  This  is  not  a  critical 
need.” 

However,  if  a  decision  has  been 
made  to  hire  a  recruiter,  Rowley 
offered  tips  on  picking  the  right  one. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  specifics 
about  the  duties  and  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  job,  a  good 
recruiter,  he  pointed  out,  “will  also 
take  the  time  to  determine  your  orga¬ 
nization’s  management  style  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  department.” 

The  recruiter  also  should  determine 
future  projects  in  which  the  new  man¬ 


ager  will  participate,  he  continued. 

Managers,  Rowley  suggested, 
should  also  look  for  a  recruiter  with 
skills  that  go  beyond  finding  qualified 
candidates,  someone  who  also  can 
complete  the  placement. 

“Getting  the  names  of  skilled  man¬ 
agers  is  not  enough,”  he  said.  “You 
want  them  to  go  to  work  for  you.” 

Rowley  singled  out  the  job  of  home 
delivery  manager  as  an  example  for 
deciding  on  a  recruiter  or  other  means 
to  fill  the  post. 

“If  you  are  looking  for  a  new  home 
delivery  manager,  call  the  guy  at  API, 
call  personnel,  run  the  ad  .  .  .  hire  a 
friend.  He’ll  probably  fill  your 
needs,”  he  said. 

“But  if  you’re  looking  for  a  new 
home  delivery  manager  who  has  a 


track  record  of  converting  from  youth 
to  adult  carriers  in  a  high-cost  com¬ 
petitive  growth  market  with  over 
100,000  daily  and  135,000  Sunday 
circulation  .  .  .  who  also  has  Collier- 
Jackson  experience  and  can  super¬ 
vise  fleet  operations,  which  report  to 
the  home  delivery  manager  at  your 
newspaper,  then  call  a  good 
recruiter.” 

Even  so,  Rowley  conceded,  the 
hiring  effort  will  not  be  easy. 

Getting  highly  qualified  people  is 
difficult  in  today’s  world  of  higher 
standards,  fewer  qualified  candi¬ 
dates,  and  escalating  compensation 
packages,  he  reported. 

“The  problem  is  compounded  if 
you  operate  in  a  competitive  market 
where  your  best  personnel  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  stolen  away  by  the  com¬ 
petition,”  he  said.  “It  is  also  difficult 
if  your  market  lacks  the  visibility 
track  that  the  best  managers  will 
demand  to  keep  their  career  on 
(Continued  on  page  146) 


Rowley  noted  that  the  typical  fee  for  a  headhunter 
is  35%  of  the  individuars  anticipated  first  year’s 
earnings  —  perhaps  $15,000  to  $20,000  —  providing 
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A  Report  (resenting  the  latest  techiolo^ 
colornewsinlffiandanivdateon'lheSoyReiii^^ 


Over  the  past  year,  many  newspapers  have  convert¬ 
ed  to  low  and  “no”  rub  black  newsinks.  This  conversion 
has  had  one  drawback,  the  color  now  rubs  off  more  than 
black.  An  even  more  serious  problem  with  color  newsinks 
is  the  page-to-page  set-off.  This  greatly  diminishes  the 
visual  appeal  of  even  the  highest  quality  newspapers. 

Now  J.M.  Huber  has  reduced  these  problems  with 
the  development  of  low-rub/low  set-off  color  newsinks. 
The  introduction  of  this  revolutionary  product  line  is  the 
result  of  intensive  research  and  development  conducted 
at  newspapers  across  the  U.S. 

The  HiAer  Colop  Repoin  mchide^ 

•  Results  of  a  nationwide  newspaper  survey  on  color 
usage  •  An  update  on  soy  color  usage  today  •  Compara¬ 
tive  data  and  printed  samples  of  comprehensive  trials  for 
set-off  and  rub-off. 

The  Huber  CohN*  Trials 

We  have  initiated  extensive  trials  at  the  ANPA  which 
"Fingerprint”  this  newsink  for  rub-off,  set-off  and  dot  gain 
characteristics.  Controlled  comparative  trial  runs  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  laboratory  analyses.  Huber’s  findings  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  exclusive  comprehensive  study. 

The  Huber 'Soy  CohN*  Update" 

Due  to  the  tremendous  response  to  our  initial  “Soy 
Report”,  we  have  gone  one  step  further  to  include  in  this 
report  an  update  of  soy  ink  in  the  newspaper  industry. 


r 


Complete  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today  to  receive 
your  copy  of  the  Low-rub/Low  Set-off  Color  Report 

□  YES,  I  am  interested  in  receiving  “The  Low-rub/Low 
Set-off  Color  Report”  and  “The  Soy  Report  Update”. 


Company. 

Address- 


City. 


-Zip- 


Mail  to:  J.M.  Huber  Corporation,  Printing  Ink  Division 
333  Thornall  St.,  Edison,  NJ  08818 
OR  for  fast  action  call: 

(201)  906-1760  and  ask  for  Andy  McDonnell. 


TOTAL  OUAUTYMAHAGeiiteNT 
I A  ptognm  tor  bringing  mu  tt»bmlirH9efineiogy.pioduet$m*(/99fVK9. 
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BE  SURE  TO  SEE  US  AT  BOOTH  #1502  at  ANPATTEC  ’89 


Cartoon  creates  a  stir 

Arizona  Republic  cartoonist  released  from  duties  at  Mormon  Church 


This  editorial  cartoon  by  Steve  Benson  of  the  Arizona  Republic,  satirizing 
the  political  resurrection  of  ousted  Arizona  Gov.  Evan  Mechom,  led  to  Benson's 
release  from  his  duties  with  the  Mormon  Church.  He  continues  to  do  aggressive 
cartoons  on  AAecham  for  the  newspaper. 


Arizona  Republic  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  Steve  Benson  was  released  from 
his  duties  with  the  Mormon  Church  in 
Phoenix  after  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  one  of  his  cartoons  satirizing 
former  Arizona  Gov.  Evan  Mecham. 

Benson,  who  is  the  eldest  grandson 
of  Ezra  T^t  Benson,  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  was  relieved  of  his  duties  on 
the  Tempe  West  Stake  High  Council. 
The  action  came  five  months  after 
being  appointed  to  the  job  by  Stake 
president  Kent  Christiansen. 

Benson  said  he  continues  to  teach 
Sunday  school  to  16-  and  17-year-olds 
in  his  local  LDS  ward. 

A  stake  is  the  LDS  equivalent  of  a 
diocese  and  a  ward  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  parish. 

The  cartoon  in  question  was  titled 
“The  Second  Coming.”  It  depicted 
Mecham  as  a  goofy-looking  angel 
descending  from  heaven  and  holding 
“The  Book  of  Moron,  by  Ev 
Mecham”  in  one  hand. 

Mecham,  a  Republican,  was 
impeached  and  removed  from  office 
in  1988  but  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  run  for  governor  again  in  1990. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  is  considered 
by  LDS  members  to  be  the  word  of 
God  and  as  holy  as  the  Bible. 

Mecham  supporters  in  the  Church 
began  sending  letters  of  protest  to 
LDS  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  to  Christiansen. 


Twelve  of  metro  Phoenix’s  highest- 
ranking  religious  leaders  also  sent  a 
letter  to  Dave  Udall,  a  former  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  the  Mormon 
Church  in  Arizona,  saying  Benson’s 
cartoon  was  “a  direct,  insensitive 
affront  to  thousands  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters”  in  the  LDS  Church  and 
that  “mockery  of  sacred  symbols” 
would  play  “into  the  hands  of  those 
who  promote  prejudice  and  bigotry.” 

Benson  said  he  offered  to  leave  the 
Stake  Council,  but  Christiansen  pur- 
suaded  him  to  stay.  A  week  later. 


however,  Christiansen  called  him  and 
took  the  cartoonist  up  on  his  resigna¬ 
tion  offer,  Benson  said. 

“He’s  a  man  of  integrity.  When  he 
tells  me  he  did  it  irrespecitve  of  politi¬ 


cal  pressures,  I  believe  him,”  Benson 
said. 

Benson  sent  a  five-page  letter  to  the 
High  Council  stating  that  his  cartoon 
had  been  misinterpreted. 

Referring  to  himself  as  a  “devout 
Mormon,”  he  called  Mecham  the 
“ayatollah  of  Mormonism”  and  said 
his  cartoon  was  not  attacking  the  LDS 
Church  but  “Mecham’s  misuse  of  the 
Church  to  further  his  political 
agenda.” 

Mecham  is  “a  demagogue  of  the 
first  order,”  Benson  told  E&P.  “I 


simply  commented  on  the  danger  of 
injecting  religion  into  the  campaign.” 

Benson  said  he  has  received  strong 
support  from  his  editors  at  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  is  continuing  to 
draw  cartoons  about  Mecham. 

William  Cheshire,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Republic,  said  Benson 
was  “paying  the  price”  for  not  yield¬ 
ing  to  his  critics  in  the  Mormon 
Church  who  wanted  him  to  soften  his 
criticism  of  Mecham. 

Noting  the  former  governor  and  his 
supporters  have  frequently  compared 
Mecham  with  Christ,  Cheshire  said, 
“That  is  certainly  more  blasphemous 
than  anything  Steve  has  ever  done. 
Within  that  context,  I  believe  his 
work  has  been  fair  and  legitimate 
comment.” 

Kodak  grant 

Ohio  University’s  photography 
programs  have  received  a  $25,000 
endowed  scholarship  from  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  to  benefit  undergra¬ 
duate  majors  in  the  School  of  Visual 
Communication  and  School  of  Art. 


Benson  said  he  has  received  strong  support  from 
his  editors  at  the  Arizona  Republic  and  is  continuing 
to  draw  cartoons  about  Mecham. 
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PCs  make  publishing  easy 

New  York-based  media  company  travels  around  the  world  to  publish 
dally  newspapers  during  conventions  of  financial  institutions 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

A  relatively  new  media  company  in 
New  York  City  is  demonstrating  how 
the  advent  of  PCs  and  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  has  given  newspapers  the 
ability  to  set  up  shop  just  about  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

International  Media  Partners, 
founded  in  1987,  specializes  in  pub¬ 
lishing  daily  newspapers  during  the 
conventions  of  international  financial 
institutions  such  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank, 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank. 

“We  recognized  technology  is  able 
to  create,  with  much  lower  overhead 
and  much  greater  flexibility,  high- 
quality  publications  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  specific  market  segments,” 
said  David  Rothkopf,  IMP  chairman 


and  CEO  and  one  of  the  founders. 

Modern  publishing  technology  has 
“democratized  the  media,”  he 
stated.  “I’m  not  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  but  I  can  produce  a  newspa¬ 
per  that’s  read  by  prime  ministers  and 
finance  ministers  all  over  the  world.” 

Rothkopf  s  background  included 
working  on  both  the  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  sides  at  Institutional  Investor. 
IMP  president  Richard  Burns  also 
worked  at  Institutional  Investor 
where  he  specialized  in  selling  adver¬ 
tising  to  governments  for  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  special  supplements  on  individ¬ 
ual  countries. 

Those  supplements  were  adver¬ 
torials,  Rothkopf  said.  He  and  Burns 
decided  there  was  opportunity  in 
creating  a  publication  dealing  with 
development  issues  that  had  “real 
journalists  writing  real  stories.  If  they 


were  read,  that’s  where  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advertisers  came  in.” 

Refinement  of  their  plans  led  them 
to  focus  on  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
international  development  banks. 

IMP  chose  the  IMF/World  Bank 
meeting  in  September  1988  in  Berlin 
as  the  inaugural  project  for  its  Annual 
Meeting  News. 

Rothkopf  and  other  IMP  execu¬ 
tives  went  to  Berlin  in  January  1988 
and  signed  contracts  with  39  hotels 
which  allowed  the  company  to  deliver 
newspapers  directly  to  delegates’ 
rooms  before  breakfast. 

They  also  signed  a  printing  contract 
with  Axel  Springer  Verlag  to  produce 
during  the  conference  15^000  copies 
daily  of  their  40-page,  tabloid-sized 
product. 

IMP  rented  five  Macintosh  II’s 
using  Pagemaker  software  for  de- 


Dces  ADSPACE  for  retail  advertisers, 


r'  "  ^N^WT^ther  or  fVD*  your  cds  are  arriving  at 

Ihe  speed  of  light,  your  space  reservations  can. 
"'  "And  so  can  your  orders. 

It's  all  mode  possible  by  ADSPACE,  our  new 
computerized  space  reservation  and  ordering 
system  for  retailers  and  newspapers. 


For  years,  retailers  have  sent  out  an  SOS: 
"Systemizel  Organize!  Standardize!"  We  listened, 
and  that's  exactly  what  ADSFACE  does,  with  ease 
In  fact,  you  can  slip  into  ADSPACE  as  fast  as  you 
can  say  "IBM  PC/AT."  (Or  "OS/2").  Our  compatible, 
flexible  software  lets  retailers  cover  all  news- 


i'  !/ 


papers  on  their  schedule  and  provides  marage- 
ment  reports  for  both  advertiser  and  newspaper. 

Contact  AD/SAT  now  and  we'll  have  you 
SOS-ing  in  no  time! 

AD/SAT  has  a  way  of  revolutionizing  what  _ _  . 

goes  on  in  space  Especially  the  kind  you  firxj  The  key  to  newspaper  " 

in  newspapers.  space  reservations  and  orders. 


signing  pages  and  a  Linotronic  300  for 
producing  camera-ready  copy  from 
the  Mac  IIs’  input. 

IMP  brought  from  New  York 
mostly  peripherals  and  software  “we 
developed  ourselves,”  Rothkopf 
said. 

The  writers  worked  on  IBM  com¬ 
patible  PCs  running  Word  Perfect 
software  and  interfaced  by  a  Dayna 
Drive  with  the  Mac  IPs. 

About  30  journalists  in  all  worked 
on  the  newspaper,  Rothkopf  said. 
About  half  the  copy  —  analyses, 
profiles  —  were  done  in  advance  and 
the  remainder  came  from  covering  the 
meetings. 

Since  that  first  meeting  in  Berlin, 
IMP  has  begun  using  scanners  and 
Quark,  Illustrator  and  Freehand  soft¬ 
ware  for  more  sophisticated  graphics. 

Doing  a  complex,  double-truck  lay¬ 
out,  Rothkopf  said,  takes  about  an 
hour  and  15  minutes. 

On  full-time  staff  IMP  has  “a  cou¬ 
ple  of  editorial  associates,”  Rothkopf 
said.  Most  of  his  writers  are  experi¬ 
enced  journalists  who  work  on  each 
publication  on  a  free-lance  contract 
basis. 

imp’s  designers,  Mark  Holchek 
and  Steve  Michaelson,  operate  their 
own  company,  but  they  share  office 
space  with  IMP  and  work  for  Roth¬ 
kopf  s  firm  on  retainer. 


IMP  also  has  a  computer  design 
specialist  on  staff,  he  said. 

“Without  modern  technology, 
[these  publications]  couldn’t  be  done 
at  the  same  low  cost  and  quality  and 
with  the  same  deadlines,”  Rothkopf 
said. 

IMP  has  done  three  newspapers  so 
far.  The  others  were  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  meeting 
last  March  and  the  Asian  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  meeting  in  Beijing  in  May. 
All  three  publications  have  been 
profitable,  Rothkopf  said. 

“Tm  not  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  but  I  can 
produce  a  newspaper 
that’s  read  by  prime 
ministers  and  finance 
ministers  all  over  the 
world.” 


IMP  limits  the  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  publications  to  25  pages. 
Although  the  ads  on  the  back  pages 
come  in  full-page  size,  most  ads  are 
what  he  termed  “junior  pages”  with 
editorial  copy  around  them.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  editorial  copy,  Rothkopf 
said,  helps  assure  the  ad  will  be  read. 


The  limit  on  ads  means  the  Annual 
Meeting  News  will  have  only  one  ad 
per  double-page  spread,  he  said. 

IMP  also  creates  “exclusivities” 
by  limiting  the  number  of  advertisers 
from  any  one  region  of  the  globe  and 
also  by  not  selling  space  to  advertis¬ 
ers’  competitors,  Rothkopf  said. 

Contracts  with  advertisers  give  one 
insertion  in  each  edition  of  Annual 
Meeting  News  produced  during  the 
conference,  plus  another  insertion  in 
imp’s  quarterly  magazine.  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Review. 

For  the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  meeting,  which  had  five 
editions  of  Annual  Meeting  News,  an 
ad  contract  cost  $25,000,  Rothkopf 
said. 

The  publication  distributed  at  the 
IMF/World  Bank  meeting  this  Sep¬ 
tember  will  have  six  editions,  Roth¬ 
kopf  said,  and  an  ad  contract  costs 
$35,000. 

For  that  IMFAVB  meeting,  IMP  is 
planning  to  put  out  a  48-page  newspa¬ 
per  that  will  be  distributed  in  more 
than  50  hotels,  Rothkopf  said.  The 
company  is  also  working  on  arranging 
distribution  on  the  air  shuttles  and 
Amtrack’s  Metroliner  service 
between  New  York  and  Washington. 

IMP  also  made  a  bit  of  history  with 
its  newspaper  covering  the  ADB 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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meeting  in  Beijing,  according  to  Roth- 
kopf. 

The  Annual  Meeting  News  was  the 
“first  independent  Western  publica¬ 
tion  written  and  produced  in  Beijing 
since  the  Revolution,”  he  stated. 

IMP  had  to  work  with  “scaled- 
down  resources”  in  China,  he  said, 
where,  because  of  government  reg¬ 
ulations,  the  company  was  unable  to 
bring  in  a  Linotronic  300  and  only  one 
Mac  II  was  to  be  found  in-country. 

“We  did  some  copy  set  at  China 
Daily  in  strip  form  and  pasted  up,”  he 
said.  The  printing  was  done  on  the 
Economic  Daily's  presses. 

Rothkopf  noted  that  finding  quality 
black  ink  in  China  was  also  a  problem 
until  his  hosts  agreed  to  provide  him 
with  what  they  term  “Mao’s  ink,”  the 
black  ink  used  to  produce  Mao’s 
Little  Red  Book  of  revolutionary  slo¬ 
gans. 

While  they  were  in  China,  IMF’s 
writers  also  covered  the  student 
demonstrations  in  the  Tiananmen 
Square.  The  ADB  meeting  was  the 
week  before  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 


Gorbachev  visited  China. 

“There  was  not  one  instance  of  the 
kind  of  press  censorship  we’re  now 
seeing  in  China,”  Rothkopf  said. 

Rothkopf  said  IMP  is  considering 
producing  publications  with  greater 
frequency,  perhaps  even  a  weekly 
newspaper  on  international  develop¬ 
ment  issues. 

There  have  also  been  “some  con¬ 
versations”  about  producing  publica¬ 
tions  in  other  languages.  Next  year’s 
publication  at  the  Inter-American 
Bank  meeting  will  provide  story  sum¬ 
maries  in  Spanish,  he  added. 

Pippert  to  head 
graduate  program 

Wesley  G.  Pippert,  a  former  United 
Press  International  reporter  who 
covered  Watergate  and  the  White 
House  during  the  Ford  and  Carter 
administrations,  has  been  named  the 
new  director  of  the  Washington  Grad¬ 
uate  Reporting  Program  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Pippert,  special  assistant  for  policy 
and  public  ^airs  for  Michigan  Con¬ 
gressman  Paul  Henry,  was  also  for¬ 


merly  chief  UPI  correspond!  nt  in 
Israel. 

He  will  oversee  a  group  of  MU 
graduate  students  each  semester  in 
the  school’s  Washington  bureau  in 
the  National  Press  Building. 

The  program  is  celebrating  its  20th 
anniversary  this  year. 

Three  named 
Kellogg  Fellows 

Three  midcareer  journalists  with 
interests  in  public  service  have 
received  fellowships  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  from  the 
W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 

The  fellows  are  Nadine  Epstein,  a 
free-lance  journalist  who  will  study 
spiritual  support  in  medicine;  Henry 
Goldman,  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
reporter  who  will  study  social  service 
policies;  and  John  Kresnack,  a 
Detroit  Free  Press  reporter  who  will 
study  social  implications  of  poverty. 

100th  anniversary 

The  Journal-News  in  Rockland 
County,  N.Y.,  recently  marked  its 
100th  anniversary  with  a  special  cen¬ 
tennial  edition  in  four  sections. 


TMTORMCA? 


Insurance  words  don’t  always  mean  what  they 
are  intended  to  mean  to  non-insurance  people. 
Example:  In  insurance  lingo,  a  tort  reformer  is 
someone  trying  to  improve  the  civil  justice  system, 
not  a  baker  fancying  up  some  tortes. 

If  you  need  help  in  translating  “insurancese" 
into  plain  English,  give  us  a  call.  For  that 
matter,  if  you  have  any  kind  of  question  about 
personal  insurance,  call  us.  If  we  can’t  help, 
we  may  be  able  to  point  you  to  someone 
who  can. 


Public  Relations  Department 
STATE  FARM  INSURANCE 
(309)  766-2521  or  766-2625 
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Judge  rules 
newspaper’s 
lawsuit  frivolous 

Because  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
could  not  take  yes  for  an  answer,  its 
parent  corporation  will  have  to  pay 
some  court  costs  to  the  sheriff  it  sued 
for  public  records,  a  Wisconsin  judge 
ruled. 

In  a  May  30  decision,  Washington 
County  Circuit  Judge  Richard  T. 
Becker  ruled  that  the  Sentinel  had 
filed  a  frivolous  claim  when  it  sought 
punitive  damages  against  Ozaukee 
County  Sheriff  Fernando  Perez. 

The  Sentinel  had  launched  two 
suits  against  Perez:  first  because  the 
sheriff  would  not  release  county  jail 
records  —  and  then  because  he  did. 

The  problem  for  the  Sentinel  was 
that  when  Perez  did  release  the  dis¬ 
puted  records,  he  first  gave  them  to 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Only  after  the 
Journal  had  had  the  records  for  about 
a  day  did  Perez  release  the  documents 
to  the  Sentinel. 

The  newspaper  asked  punitive 
damages  against  Perez,  saying  the 
records  had  ben  released  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  first  to  punish  the  Sentinel  for  its 
suit. 

At  issue  were  records  of  the  meal 
expenses  for  prisoners  at  the  Ozaukee 
County  Jail  during  the  years  1987  and 
1988. 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the 
county,  the  sheriff  was  paid  a  flat  fee 
for  prisoners’  meals,  and  could  keep 
any  money  left  over  after  expenses. 

Joumal/Sentinel  Inc.  —  publisher 
of  both  the  morning  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  afternoon  Milwaukee 
Journal  —  and  Sentinel  reporter  Paul 
A.  Poda  sued  to  obtain  those  records. 

Shortly  before  a  Feb.  14  hearing  on 
that  suit,  Perez  released  the  re¬ 
cords  —  but  to  the  Journal  first. 

On  Feb.  29,  Judge  Becker  ordered 
Perez  to  pay  the  Sentinel  and  reporter 
Poda  $1,740  in  fees  and  damages  in 
connection  with  the  suit. 

However,  the  paper  did  not  drop  its 
claim  and  added  the  punitive  claim. 

Becker  ruled  that  the  punitive  claim 
was  indeed  frivolous,  but  not  con¬ 
tinuing  the  lawsuit  after  the  records 
had  been  released. 

Becker  sided  with  Perez’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  because  it  was  Joumal/Sen¬ 
tinel  Inc.  which  filed  the  original 
lawsuit,  the  sheriff  was  satisfying 
the  suit  by  releasing  the  information 
to  the  Journal. 


The  amount  that  the  Joumal/Sen¬ 


tinel  will  have  to  pay  for  the  frivolous 
claim  is  to  be  determined  in  mid- 
June. 


Yorkshire  Ripper’s 
wife  wins  iibei 
award  in  England 

Sonia  Sutcliffe,  wife  of  Peter  Sut¬ 
cliffe,  known  as  the  Yorkshire  Ripper 
for  murdering  13  women  in  northern 


England  from  1975-1980,  has  won 
nearly  $1  million  in  libel  damages 
from  Private  Eye,  a  satirical  magazine 
partly  owned  by  actor-comedian 
Peter  Cook. 

The  award  was  the  largest  ever  by  a 
British  jury  and  Private  Eye  has 
begun  a  fund-raising  campaign  to 
stave  off  bankmptcy. 

Private  Eye  said  in  1981  and  1983 
that  Sutcliffe  had  sold  her  story  to  the 
Daily  Mail  for  $392,000  after  carous- 
(Continued  on  page  135) 


HOLD  POSTAL 
COSTS  DOWN 
AND  MAKE 
YOUR 
MAIUNGS 
MORE 

EFnciENn.y 


The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  proud  to  be  exhibiting  at  the  ANPA’s  61st  Annual  Technical 
Exposition  &  ConferetKe  June  10-14,  1989,  at  the  New  Orleans  Convention  Center  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  Please  stop  by  our  booth  {flOZ  in  the  Convention  Center)  and  learn  about 
services  that  build  response  rates  and  cut  costs— Services  like  ZIP  -I-  4,  International  MaU, 
Operation  Mail,  Address  Change  Service,  and  National  Change  of  Address.  Come  by  our  booth 
and  discuss  your  needs  with  U.S.  Postal  Service  representatives  who  will  be  ^ad  to  answer  your 
questions  and  to  give  you  a  copy  of  our  special  information  kit — a  complete  briefing  on  services 
that  can  end  wasted  mail  and  keep  customer  lists  as  fresh  as  tomorrow’s  news. 

CREATIVE  SOLUTIONS  FOR  YOUR  BUSINESS  NEEDS 

U.S.  POST/\L  SERVICE  EXHIBIT  BOOTH  702  (CONVENTION  CENTER) 
ANPA/TEC  89 
June  10-14,  1989 

Convention  Center  and  Rivergat?  Exhibition  Center  I 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  ' 
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The  way  to  get  ■  ^ 

$2  hillion  in  revenue 
is  to  never  forget  that  every 
little  ad  adds  up. 


KNIGHT 


Knight  Ridder,  which  recorded  its  thirteenth  year  of  earnings  per  share  growth  in  1988,  is  a  worldwide 


Pressroom  Foreman  Hayvard  Brantley 
wanted  readers  of  The  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald 
to  see  red.  But  a  local  car  dealer  had  ordered 
yellow  ink  for  the  prices  in  his  ad.  Brantley  saw 
that  the  ad  was  impossMe  to  read,  and  changed 
the  color  Two  other  area  papers,  never 
questioning  the  dealer’s  instructions,  ran  the 
ad  in  illegilfle  yellow  The  car  dealer  called 
Knight-Ridder’s  Bradenton  Herald  to  say 
“Thanks  for  thinking  of  ma” 

In  St.  Paul  a  businessman  howled.  His 
small  ad  for  copier  machines  appeared  right 
next  to  a  much  larger  ad  for  another  copier 
company  in  the  Business/Twin  Cities  section  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch.  When  Vice 
President  and  Advertising  Director  Tom  Golden 
heard  about  the  mix-up,  he  offered  to  run  the  ad 
again  free  in  the  next  Sunday  edition.  The 
Pioneer  Press  Dispatch  gained  a  satisfied-and 
now  frequent-  advertiser. 

Night  Composing  Supervisor  Tammy 
Register  called  the  publisher  of  The  (Milledgeville, 
Ga.)  Union-Recorder  at  home  late  one  night.  She 
wanted  to  stop  the  presses.  No  exclusive  story  or 
cataclysmic  news  event:  An  ad  was  incorrect. 

Not  only  did  Publisher  Roger  Coover  say,  “Stop  the 
presses,”  but  he  immediately  drove  to  the  paper 
to  thank  Tammy  for  watching  out  for  a  customer. 

These  examples  might  appear  small,  but 
thqr  underscore  Knight-Ridder’s  unending  quest 
to  satisfy  our  customers  at  our  daily  newspapers 
and  our  worldwide  business  information  services. 

The  message  is  not  new  We’ve  always  believed 
in  outstanding  service  and  editorial  excellenca 
But  the  world  is  changing.  It’s  becoming 
increasingly  competitiva  To  meet  this  challenge, 
we  are  determined  to  be  even  more  fierce]^ 
attentive  to  the  needs  of  our  customers. 

Knight-Ridder.  With  over  $2  billion  in 
total  revenua  Reaching  more  than  100  million 
people  every  day  in  89  countries.  Never 
forgetting  that  every  reader,  every 
advertiser  and  every  subscriber 
counts.  And  every  little  ad  adds  up. 


©1989  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
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communications  company  with  business  information  services,  cable  systems  and  30  daily  newspapers. 


Jim  Hayden 


Geneva  Overholser 


Frank  Batt'.n  Jr. 


Asa  Cole 


Jim  Hayden  has  joined  the  Denver 
Post  as  advertising  director,  moving 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

He  had  served  as  national  manager, 
retail  manager,  display  director  and 
director  of  advertising  in  over  10 
years  with  the  Philadelphia  papers. 

Hayden’s  experience  also  includes 
19  years  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
his  last  position  being  Eastern  sales 
manager  in  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Geneva  Overholser,  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Board.  She  succeeds  Roger  Wil¬ 
kins,  who  completed  nine  years  of 
service,  the  maximum  under  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  bylaws. 

Also,  Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr., 
executive  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  president  of  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  for  a  one-year  term, 
succeeding  David  Laventhol,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Times  Mirror  Company,  who 
remains  a  member  of  the  board. 


Overholser  has  been  in  charge  of  all 
news  and  editorial  page  operations  of 
the  morning  Register  and  Sunday 
Register  since  last  November. 

She  joined  the  editorial  writing  staff 
in  1981,  was  deputy  editorial  page 
editor  in  1985,  and  left  to  accept  a 
Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Before  returning  to  Iowa  last 
fall,  site  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  New  York  Times. 

«  m  * 

Frank  Batten  Jr.  is  now  associate 
publisher/marketing  director  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Norfolk  Led¬ 
ger-Star. 

A  Norfolk  native,  he  is  the  son  of 
Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Landmark  Communications 
Inc. 

In  his  new  position,  the  younger 
Batten  directs  and  coordinates  the 
marketing  and  promotional  activities 
of  both  newspapers  and  will  be 
involved  in  planning  and  developing 
products  and  services. 

Since  January  1986,  he  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Elizabethtown  (Ky.) 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 


Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  considering  sale 
of  their  newspapers. 


(919)  782-3131 
Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 


42  Years  Nation-Wide,  Personal  Service 


News-Enterprise,  a  Landmark  daily, 
and  prior  to  that  was  a  correspondent 
in  the  London  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  a  year-and-a-half. 

He  joined  the  company  in  1979  as 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the  Roa¬ 
noke  Times  &  World-News  and 
moved  to  the  newsroom  as  a  reporter 
before  leaving  to  attend  the  Colgate 
Darden  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

^  *  4e 

Asa  Cole  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Century  Newspa¬ 
pers,  a  weekly  Boston  suburban 
group  owned  by  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  Cole  continues  as 
publisher  of  three  other  company- 
owned  newspapers  in  the  Boston 
area,  the  Wellesley  Townsman,  Sud¬ 
bury  Town  Crier  and  Wayland-Wes- 
ton  Town  Crier. 

Cole  succeeds  Chuck  Goodrich, 
who  leaves  Harte-Hanks  to  become 
president  and  general  manager  of 
North  Shore  Weeklies  in  Ipswich. 

Cole,  who  was  a  combat  correspon¬ 
dent  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam, 
joined  Harte-Hanks  in  1968  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Middlesex  News, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  and  advanced  in 
editorial  positions  to  executive  editor 
in  1982. 

*  *  * 

Frank  A.  Aukofer,  a  reporter  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  29  years 
who  joined  the  Washington  bureau  as 
a  correspondent  in  1970,  has  been 
promoted  to  bureau  chief.  He 
replaces  John  W.  Kole,  who  joins 
the  staff  of  Rep.  David  R.  Obey  (D- 
Wis.)  this  month. 

Aukofer  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Press  Foundation  and 
was  president  and  chairman  of  the 
foundation  from  1980-1985. 
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ROBERT  G.  FICHENBERG, 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  New- 
house  Newspapers  and  editor  of  the 
Newhouse  News  Service  for  1 1  years, 
will  serve  os  notional  correspondent  in 
the  bureau  for  the  next  two  years. 

Fichenberg,  69,  requested  the 
assignment  os  port  of  o  planned 
phosedown  leading  to  retirement  in 
June  1991  and  after  o  new  bureau 
chief  is  named  will  devote  his  time  to 
writing  columns  and  analyses. 

He  moved  to  Washington  to  head 
the  Newhouse  bureau  in  December 
1978  after  38  years  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  in  New  York  state,  with  time  out 
for  Army  service  in  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War. 


Jeffrey  J.  Hively  has  been  named 
director,  corporate  development  of 
Scripps  Howard,  reporting  to  Gilles 
R.  Champagne,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  corporate  development. 

In  the  new  position  at  the  company, 
Hively  will  work  with  Champagne  in 
identifying  opportunities  in  product 
development  in  all  of  Scripps  How¬ 
ard’s  core  businesses. 

Since  1987,  he  had  been  general 
manager  of  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Tattler.  That  newspaper  was  sold  by 
Scripps  Howard  earlier  this  year. 


Rochelle  Reed  has  been 
appointed  style  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Magazine. 

Before  jv."  ''ing  the  Times  last  year, 
Reed  was  Los  Angeles  editor  for  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Home  magazine  and  design 
editor  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  and  in  1976-80,  style  editor 
for  New  West  Magazine.  She  is  the 
author  of  nine  novels  for  young  adults 
as  well  as  non-fiction  books. 


Tom  Lampen,  previously  Midwest 
advertising  director  for  Gannett  Co., 
has  moved  to  advertising  director  of 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News-Leader. 
He  replaces  Dwight  McKenzie,  who 
accepted  a  similar  position  with  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times. 


James  Raykie,  editor  of  the  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Pattie  Mihalik,  Leighton  times- 
News,  is  the  first  vice  president; 
Angus  McEachran,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  second  vice  president;  and  Joe 
SUKLE,  Middletown  Press  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  secretary-treasurer. 


Philip  R.  Currie  is  the  newly 
named  vice  president/news  in  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  effective  July  1. 

Currie  will  direct  corporate  rela¬ 
tionship  with  all  of  the  company’s 
metro  and  community  newspapers, 
succeeding  Charles  L.  Overby,  who 
moves  to  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Gannett  Foundation. 

After  joining  Gannett  in  1964  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  Currie  later  was  an  editorial 
writer,  political  writer  and  executive 
city  editor.  Moving  to  the  corporate 
news  staff  in  1976,  he  has  served  in  a 
variety  of  roles,  including  coordinator 
of  training  and  recruiting. 

*  *  * 

John  Christie,  formerly  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News! Sun-SentineT s 
Broward  city  editor,  now  holds  the 
newly  created  position  of  training  edi¬ 
tor. 

In  the  first  year,  Christie  plans  to 
offer  seminars  featuring  in-house  and 
outside  talent  on  topics  suggested  in 
meetings  he  has  held  with  editorial 
employees. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
lENORA  WILUAMSON 


At  the  Toledo  Blade,  Thomas  W. 
Walton  recently  was  named  editor 
of  the  newspaper  and  Thomas  T. 
Connolly,  circulation  director. 

Walton  replaces  Bernard  Judy, 
editor  in  chief,  who  retired  after  40 
years  with  the  Blade.  Walton  over¬ 
sees  content  of  the  Pages  of  Opinion 
and  serves  as  a  community  liaison. 

Connolly  succeeds  Newell  Kest, 
who  retired  after  35  years  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  department. 

Walton  and  Connolly  are  former 
Toledoans  who  had  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  in  California  before  returning 
to  Toledo.  Walton  moved  back  last 
August  after  13  years  with  the  Monte¬ 
rey  Herald,  a  Blade  Communications 
Inc.  newspaper. 

Connolly  had  been  circulation 
director  of  the  Stockton  Record  since 
1984  before  returning  to  Toledo  last 
year  to  become  circulation  manager. 
He  previously  was  with  the  New 
Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Boise 
Statesman  and  the  Reno  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  *  * 

Barry  Winterland  is  the  new 
business  manager  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  relacing  Robert 
Beatty,  who  became  data  systems 
coordinator  for  new  facilities  at  the 
Massachusetts  operations  of  The 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  parent 
company  of  the  Pantagraph. 

Winterland  had  been  financial 
operations  manager  for  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  Credit 
Union  in  Bloomington.  He  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration  from  Illinois  State  University 
last  December  and  also  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  agribusiness 
from  the  school. 
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Harry  S.  Coughanour,  65,  who 
retired  as  chief  photographer  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  in  January 
1987,  died  May  10  at  St.  Clair 
Memorial  Hospit^  in  Pittsburgh  from 
complications  of  rheumatoid  arthri¬ 
tis.  He  had  been  bedridden  since  late 
1988  and  was  hospitalized  May  5. 

Known  as  “Topper,”  a  childhood 
nickname,  he  was  the  Post-Gazette’s 
chief  photographer  for  14  years  until 
his  retirement  and  had  won  numerous 
local,  state,  and  national  awards  for 
his  work.  His  career  began  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Herald  after  service  in  the 
Coast  Guard  during  World  War  II. 

He  was  hired  as  a  photographer  for 
a  newly  launched  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Post-Gazette  in  1949  and  when  the 
edition  folded  later  that  year,  was  laid 
off  but  returned  in  a  month  to  the 
staff.  :|i  I|C  I|I 

Glenn  Gideon,  79,  a  retired  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  teletype  operator  who 
worked  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  died  of  abrain  tumor  May  1 
at  a  Rogers,  Ark.,  hospital. 

He  joined  AP  as  a  Washington  tele¬ 
type  operator  shortly  before  World 
War  II  and  then  served  in  the  Army 
Air  Force  during  the  war.  He  returned 
to  the  AP  and  worked  until  he  retired 
in  the  mid-’70s. 

*  *  * 

Esther  Hamilton,  91,  a  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  newswoman  whose 
career  spanned  seven  decades,  died 
May  9  at  the  Convalescent  Center  of 
the  West  Palm  Beaches,  Fla. 

She  had  been  a  reporter  for  almost 
50  years  before  retiring  in  1970  to 
Lake  Park,  Fla.,  where  she  continued 
to  write  her  Sunday  column, 
“Around  Town,”  for  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1987. 

Her  first  newspaper  job  was  cov¬ 
ering  high  school  news  for  the  New 
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Castle  (Pa.)  Herald  for  $  1  per  column. 
While  attending  the  University  of 
Chicago,  she  wrote  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  returned  to  New 
Castle  as  a  reporter  for  the  Herald. 

In  1921,  she  joined  the  Youngstown 
Telegram  and  in  the  heat  of  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Vindicator  gained  a 
reputation  for  coverage  of  sensational 
murder  trials  and  exclusive  inter¬ 
views. 

After  the  paper  was  bought  by  its 
competitor,  she  began  a  52-year  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Vindicator  and  her 
daily  column  “Around  To”  ''”  went 
with  her. 

Daniel  Kahn,  56,  a  reporter  and 
editor  who  had  worked  at  News  day, 
L.I.,  since  1961,  died  May  7  of 
cancer. 

He  was  diagnosed  as  having  head 
and  neck  cancer  more  than  13  years 
ago  and  after  surgery  and  therapy 
returned  to  business  reporting  and 
wrote  a  column  on  marketing  and 
advertising.  The  cancer  recurred  less 
than  six  months  ago  and  he  began 
chemotherapy.  His  wife,  Dora,  is  an 
administrative  secretary  at  Newsday. 

Brooklyn-born,  Kahn  became  a 
stringer  for  the  Long  Island  Press  at 
age  14  covering  high  school  sports. 
He  volunteered  for  the  Army  and 
served  in  Korea,  and  eventually 
worked  as  an  information  specialist 
and  for  Stars  &  Stripes.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  City  College  of  New 
York,  he  went  back  to  the  Press  as  a 
reporter  and  copy  editor  before  join¬ 
ing  Newsday. 

*  *  * 

Alice-Leone  Moats,  81,  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  world  as  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  and  then  settled  down  to  write  a 
popular  column  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  died  May  14  at  Graduate 
Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

She  was  the  author  of  nine  books 
and  devoted  much  of  the  past  12  years 
to  her  weekly  column  which  was  also 
syndicated.  She  began  her  career  as 
an  expert  on  courtesy  and  in  1933 
wrote  a  best-seller,  “No  Nice  Girl 
Swears,  ”  an  etiquette  guide. 

Moats  went  to  Moscow  in  1941  as  a 
Collier’s  magazine  correspondent 
and  then  to  Spain  in  1943  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  CBS  and  Col¬ 
liers.  While  there  she  made  contact 
with  French  underground  members 
who  made  it  possible  for  her  to  walk 
over  the  Pyrenees  and  go  to  Paris  in 
April  1944. 

She  was  a  Newsday  correspondent 
in  Rome  in  1962-63  and  later  worked 
two  years  in  Paris  for  Le  Monde.  She 


returned  to  the  United  States  in  1974 
and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Her  last 
column  was  published  March  28. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Byron  Mosier,  72,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Cape  Cod  Times, 
Hyannis,  Mass.,  died  May  13  at  Cape 
Cod  Hospital  after  a  brief  illness. 

A  graduate  of  the  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  he  served  in  World  War  II  in 
Africa  and  Italy  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  during  the  Korean  War,  in 
the  Air  Force.  His  journalism  career 
included  being  managing  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Star-Courier,  as 
city  editor  of  the  Conneaut  (Ohio) 
News-Herald  and  as  editor  of  the 
Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Republican 
before  moving  to  Cape  Cod  as  editor 
in  1968. 

In  1977,  Mosier  became  editorial 
page  editor,  holding  the  post  two 
years  until  his  retirement. 

*  *  * 

James  B.  Moore,  69,  who  was  a 
public  relations  instructor  at  Whittier 
College  for  1 1  years  before  joining  the 
La  Habra  (Calif.)  Daily  Star-Prog¬ 
ress  as  a  beat  reporter,  died  April  30 
of  a  heart  atta  :k. 

When  he  retired  in  1977,  La  Habra 
City  Council  honored  him  with  a 
designated  front-row  chair  in  the 
council  chambers  bearing  his  name¬ 
plate.  ♦  *  * 

Edward  Ball  Simmons,  75,  retired 
30-year  reporter  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stan¬ 
dard  Times,  died  May  4  of  cancer. 

He  had  specialized  in  reporting  on 
corruption  and  retired  in  1976. 

*  *  * 

J.  O’Rinda  Trauernicht-Lamp, 
47,  a  former  reporter  for  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  New  York  City,  died 
of  cancer  May  5  at  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Center. 

She  covered  the  plastics  and  high- 
technology  business  for  the  paper  in 
1980-81  and  previously  was  an  editor 
at  Bill  Communications  Inc., 
publisher  of  business  journals. 

*  if  * 

Joseph  P.  Ujaobai,  81,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  former  Phoe- 
nixville  (Pa.)  Daily  Republican,  died 
May  18  in  Phoenix ville  Hospital  after 
collapsing  on  a  golf  course.  The  news¬ 
paper  changed  its  name  to  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Phoenix  in  1975. 

He  had  been  with  the  Republican 
for  his  entire  career,  starting  as  a 
newsboy  in  the  late  ’20s  and  serving 
as  a  reporter,  sports  editor,  city  editor 
and  managing  editor.  He  retired  in 
1974  after  45  years  of  service. 
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Newspaper  strikes  mean  lost 
revenue  and  extraordinary  operat¬ 
ing  expenses.  The  financial  burden 
can  be  tremendous.  And  that  bur¬ 
den  is  the  strongest  weapon  that 
strikers  have  against  you. 

Thatls  why  more  and  more 
ANPA-member  newspapers  are 
turning  to  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
for  the  protection  that  strike  insur¬ 
ance  provides.  Strike  insurance 
from  Mutual  minimizes  the  finan¬ 
cial  damage  caused  by  strikes,  and 
provides  newspapers  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  backing  needed  to  endure  a 
strike  whiie  a  settlement  is  being 
negotiated. 

A  Mutual  strike  insurance  policy 
covers  net  profits,  fixed  charges, 
and  ordinary  business  expenses  in 
the  event  of  a  full  or  partial  strike. 
Mutual  also  provides  for  extra  secu¬ 
rity  to  protect  both  personnel  and 
physical  plant  And  as  unionization 
and  resistance  to  automation 
increase,  the  protection  that  Mutual 
strike  insurance  provides  is  now 
more  valuable  than  ever. 

Mutual  offers  strike  insurance 
only  once  a  year,  with  coverage 
effective  from  July  1st  through 
June  30th,  so  contact  Mutual 
immediately  to  qualify. 
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7  from  Third  World 
are  Reuters  fellows 

The  Reuter  Foundation  has 
awarded  university  fellowships  to 
seven  midcareer  journalists  from 
developing  countries  in  the  Third 
World. 

The  journalists  will  study  at  Oxford 
University  in  Britain,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  U.S.  and  Bordeaux  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France  during  the  1989-90 
academic  year. 

Additionally,  Pius  Ekpei,  a  photo¬ 
journalist  from  Africa,  has  been 
awarded  a  1989  Willie  Vicoy  Reuter 
Fellowship  to  study  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  The  award  is  named  for  a 
Reuter  photographer  who  was  fatally 
wounded  in  the  Philippines. 

Studying  at  Oxford  will  be  Dom¬ 
inica  Haule  of  the  Tanzania  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  Dar  es  Salaam;  Beed- 
wantee  Keetharuth  of  Mauritius,  who 
is  working  as  an  editor/translator  in 
Nairobi  with  the  Union  of  National 
Radio  and  Tv  Organizations  of 
Africa;  Carlos  Molina  Hinostroza, 
foreign  affairs  editor  of  El  Commer- 
cio,  in  Lima,  Peru;  and  Nguyen  Due 


Phu,  editor  and  correspondent  of  the 
Voice  of  Vietnam,  Hanoi. 

Studying  at  Stanford  will  be  Berifi 
Apenteng,  head  of  news  and  current 
affairs  television  at  Ghana  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.,  Accra,  and  Sun  Yi, 
editor  of  the  international  depart¬ 
ment,  China  Daily,  Beijing. 

Studying  at  Bordeaux  University 
will  be  Mona  Souccarieh,  reporter 
with  Al-Safir,  Beirut. 

Commissioners  told 
to  obey  Georgia’s 
open  meeting  law 

A  Superior  Court  judge  ordered  the 
Chatham  County  commissioners  to 
comply  with  the  Georgia  Open  Meet¬ 
ings  Act  or  face  criminal  penalties. 

The  order  was  issued  at  the  request 
of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Press. 

The  order  by  Judge  Eugene  H. 
Gadsen  directs  county  commission¬ 
ers  to  keep  scheduled  meetings  open, 
record  minutes  and  make  them  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public. 

He  said  closed  meetings  for  pur¬ 


poses  not  exempted  by  law  are 
“strictly  forbidden”  and  said  the 
commissioners  had  violated  the  Open 
Meetings  Act  on  at  least  three  occa¬ 
sions. 

The  commissioners  denied  they 
violated  the  law. 

MIT  names  Knight 
Science  Fellows 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  has  named  eight  science 
and  technology  journalists  to  be 
Knight  Science  Journalism  Fellows  in 
the  1989-90  academic  year. 

The  midcareer  journalists  will  take 
courses  and  attend  specially  arranged 
seminars  on  science  and  technology. 

The  fellows  are  David  Hume 
Baron,  WBUR-TV,  Boston;  Monte 
Basgall,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  and 
Observer,  David  Bjerklie,  Time',  Dan 
Charles,  free-lance  journalist  from 
Washington,  D.C.;  Victoria  Church- 
ville,  Washington  Post;  James  B. 
Erickson,  Arizona  Daily  Star;  Judy 
Foreman,  Boston  Globe;  and  John 
Nielsen,  a  free-lancer  from  California. 
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Analog  to  Digital  Conversion  X 

Twenty-five  photographers  and  twenty-five  editors 
will  get  hands-on  experience  using  equipment  from 
top  manufacturers  in  the  electronic  still  video, 
transmission  and  pagination  fields  Oct.  1-7, 1989  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  MA.  Through  this  workshop 
NPPA  is  taking  a  leadership  role  in  preparing 
journalists  for  the  computers  and  cameras  that  will 
change  photojournalism.  Participants  will  produce  a 
newspaper  at  this  week-long  seminar  and,  along  with 
50  observers,  will  learn  what  to  expect  of  the  near 
future  through  this  event. 
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University,  student  editor  settie  censorship  dispute 


By  M.L.  Stein 

California  State  University  at 
Northridge  (CSUN)  and  a  student 
editor  who  was  suspended  from  a 
campus  newspaper  in  the  so-called 
“rooster  case”  have  settled  a  lawsuit 
over  alleged  censorship. 

The  settlement  was  achieved  with 
the  blessing  of  former  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Edwin  Meese  who  joined  with  a 
former  foe,  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union,  in  praising  the  agreement. 

The  plaintiff  was  James  Taranto, 
who  was  removed  from  his  jobs  as 
news  editor  and  opinion  editor  of  the 
Daily  Sundial,  a  laboratory  newspa¬ 
per  of  CSUN’s  journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  dispute  began  when  Taranto,  a 
journalism  major  with  conservative 
views,  wrote  an  opinion  piece 
defending  the  right  of  another  college 
paper,  the  UCLA  Daily  Bruin,  to 
print  a  cartoon  that  satirized  affirma¬ 
tive  action. 

The  cartoon  panel  pictured  a  stu¬ 


dent  and  a  book-carrying  rooster 
meeting  on  campus.  The  student  asks 
the  rooster  how  he  got  into  UCLA 
and  the  rooster  replies,  “Affirmative 
action.” 

The  cartoon  created  a  controversy 
at  UCLA  and  the  Bruin  editor  got  into 
trouble  for  running  it. 

Taranto  reprinted  the  cartoon  and 
wrote  an  essay,  calling  the  UCLA 
hubbub  over  the  cartoon  a  “battle 
between  sensitivity  and  free  expres¬ 
sion.” 

Cynthia  Rawitch,  a  CSUN  journal¬ 
ism  professor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sundial,  placed  Taranto  on  a  two- 
week  suspension  without  pay.  She 
was  backed  by  Michael  C.  Emery, 
chairman  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment.  Emery  said  Taranto  was  not 
suspended  for  running  the  rooster 
cartoon  or  his  opinion  piece  but  for 
failing  to  notify  Rawitch  that  he 
intended  to  publish  controversial 
material,  as  required  by  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

After  Taranto’s  campus  grievance 


appeal  was  rejected,  the  local  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  filed  a  suit 
on  his  behalf  against  Rawitch,  Emery, 
university  trustees  and  the  state  of 
California. 

The  settlement  was  announced  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  attended  by  Taranto,  ACLU 
director  Morton  Halperin  and  Meese, 
the  Associated  Press  reported. 

The  former  attorney  general  is  a 
fellow  at  the  conservative  Heritage 
Foundation  in  Washington,  where 
Taranto  is  a  public  relations  assistant. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
Meese,  who  once  called  the  ACLU  a 
“criminals’  lobby,”  said  at  the  news 
conference,  “I  disagree  with  the 
ACLU  on  many  of  their  policies,  but  1 
have  never  said  they  should  not  be 
free  to  espouse  them.  I  don’t  see  any¬ 
thing  inconsistent  with  encouraging 
them  when  they  do  what  is  right.” 

A  university,  Meese  continued, 
should  be  a  “citadel  of  free  speech.” 

Under  the  settlement,  Taranto  will 
(Continued  on  page  146) 


AAAS-WESTINGHOUSE  SCIENCE  JOURNAUSM 


NEWSPAPERS 

MAGAZINES 

RADIO 

TELEVISION 

The  1989 
contest  year  is 
October  /,  1988 
through 
June  30,  1989, 
All  entries 
must  be 
postmarked 
before 
midnight, 
July  15,  1989, 


1989  AWARDS 


For  38  years  the  AAAS-Westinghouse  Science  Journalism  Awards  have  recognized  out¬ 
standing  reporting  on  the  sciences  and  their  engineering  and  technological  applications, 
excluding  health  and  clinical  medicine.  Awards  honor  science  reporting  in  newspapers 
and  general  circulation  magazines  and  on  radio  and  television. 

Entries  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  initiative,  originality,  scientific  accuracy,  clarity 
of  interpretation,  and  value  in  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  science  by  the  public. 

Five  awards  of  $1,000  each  are  made  in  the  categories  of:  newspapers  with  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  100,000,  newspapers  with  circulation  of  under  100,000,  general  circu¬ 
lation  magazines,  radio,  and  television. 

The  1989  Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  National  Association  of  Science  Writers’ 
banquet  during  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  in  New  Orleans,  February  15-20,  1990. 

Tlie  Awards  are  administered  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  under  a  grant  from  the  Westinghouse  Foundation. 


For  further  information  and  entry  forms,  contact  the  AAAS  Office  of  Communications,  1333  H  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D  C.  20005,  or  call  (202)  326-6440. 
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The  Newspaper 
Management  Solution 
That  Delivers 


-The  CJ/DEC  combination  . 
^  •  .  saves  us  at  least  $150,000 

^  ^  annually.  Collier-Jacksttn’s 

advertising  system  alone  is 
/  ^  largely  responsible  for  our 

\  -  ,  12  percent  increase  in 

revenue,  and  their  finan¬ 
cial  accounting  ahd  human 


-  Fast,  reliable  processing. 

Reporting  accuracy  and 
flexibility.  Improved  control. 

These  results  of  the  CJ/DEC 
VAX  solution  add -up  to 
higher  profits  for  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Company’s 
Chicago  operations,  which 
include  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  as  well  as 
shoppers.  Combined  circulation  exceeds  one 
million  and  continues  to  grow. 

“The  newspaper  business  and  data  processing 


requirements  are  changing 
so  rapidly  you  can’t  afford  to 
fall  behind  in  either  area,” 
says  the  c'ontroller  for 
Pulitzer’s  Chicago  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  “We  rely  on  Collier- 
Jacksori  and  Digital  Equip- 
,  _  ment  Corporation  to  keep- 

pace.  They  have  the  resources,  tectinical 
expertise  and  product  superiority.”  . 

Collier-Jackson  and  Digital.  A  powerful  solution 
that  cpmes  through  with  savings. 


resource  management  sys¬ 
tems  have  reduced  our 
processing  time  by  as 
'  much  as  50  percent.” 

—  Gerald  R.  Smith,  (Controller 
Pulitzer  (Community 
.Newspapers,  Inc. 


‘DEC  and  VAX  are  registered  traderr^^r'ks  ofP'gijal 
Equipment  Corporation  -  .  i  ; 


^  .-  ■■  •• 


GdmpiiServe 

Colljer-Jackson 


3707  West  Cherry  Street 
Tampa,  FL  33607 
Telephone  813'872-9990 


SDlDDID 


(.iH)per:nivi- 
M»rki'i>r>}>  * 
Krojjfrtm 


Novel  interpretation  of  open  meetings  law 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  in  North¬ 
ern  California’s  Nevada  County  has 
come  up  with  the  novel  idea  that  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  press  about  agenda  matters 
.may  be  a  violation  of  the  state’s  open 
meetings  law. 

The  board,  which  has  asked  for  a 
legal  opinion  on  the  issue,  said  it  is 
worried  about  the  legality  of  supervi¬ 
sors’  comments  on  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  board  meetings. 

Supervisor  Todd  Juvinall  told  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee:  “You  call 
me  up  and  ask  me  how  I  feel  about 
something  on  next  Tuesday’s  agenda, 
and  I  say  it  stinks.  You  call  the  other 
four  supervisors  and  tomorrow’s 
newspaper  tells  how  we’re  going  to 
vote  next  Tuesday.’’ 

Juvinall  contended  the  open  meet¬ 
ings  law  mandates  that  such  discus¬ 
sion  take  place  at  a  formal  meeting 
with  the  public  present. 

However,  Oakland  attorney  Judith 
Epstein,  who  has  represented  several 
newspapers  in  First  Amendment  and 
freedom  of  information  cases,  termed 
Juvinall’s  theory  “totally  contradic¬ 
tory  to  the  public  good.” 

She  also  called  it  an  “illogical  read¬ 


ing  of  the  law.” 

“Speaking  to  third  parties  is  not  a 
means  of  gaining  consensus  among 
the  local  agency  officials,”  she 
explained.  “It  is  a  means  of  discuss¬ 
ing  it  with  their  constituents,  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It’s  in  the  interest  of  the  Brown 


[open  meedtings]  Act,  not  in  contrad¬ 
iction.” 

The  board  submitted  the  issue  to 
the  county  counsel  for  a  decision. 

Meanwhile,  Juvinall  told  the  Bee, 
“I’m  going  to  keep  a  zipper  on  my  lip 
until  I  get  this  thing  figured  out.” 


News  firm  found  in  violation  of  NLRB  Act 


The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
in  San  Diego  has  been  found  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  two  categories  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  dealing  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  it  was  informed 
recently  by  the  local  NLRB  office. 

NLRB  resident  officer  Claude  R. 
Marston  declined  to  discuss  details  of 
the  charges,  saying  only  that  they 
involved  refusal  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  and  employees’  rights  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  union  activities  on  their  own 
time. 

The  company,  which  publishes  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  The  Tribune,  is 
currently  negotiating  new  contracts 
with  Guild  Local  95  and  four  other 
unions.  The  Guild,  which  represents 


nearly  1,100  employees  in  the  edito¬ 
rial,  circulation  and  advertising 
departments  of  the  two  newspapers, 
has  been  working  without  a  contract 
for  11  months. 

A  Union  story  said  the  company 
was  notified  verbally  that  it  could  be 
formally  charged  with  unfair  labor 
practices  if  a  settlement  is  not  reached 
within  the  next  several  weeks. 

Part  of  the  citation  involves  a  cir¬ 
culation  department  employee  and 
Guild  negotiator  who  was  fired  last 
year  for  allegedly  misappropriating 
up  to  $1,(X)0  of  company  receipts. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor  in  chief  of 
Copley  Newspapers,  said  that  until 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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- Introducing - 

UPI  CustomStocks/2000 

Tomorrow's  state-of-the-art,  selectable  stocks  system,  is  available  to  you 
today,  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  alternative  systems. 


Select  what  you  want  to  publish — stocks, 
bonds,  options,  foreign  exchange,  com¬ 
modities,  mutual  and  money  market 
funds. 


ect  how  you  want  to  list — high,  low, 
close,  P/E,  yield,  whatever  you  choose. 

Customize  stock  lists  on  volume,  divi¬ 
dend,  P/E,  %  change,  ticker  symbols,  in¬ 
dustries — again,  you  choose. 


^  Calculate  and  print  mathematical  fields 
not  included  in  your  stocks  feed. 

^  Boldface,  italicize  or  underline  stocks  of 
your  choosing. 

^  Output  to  a  printer,  personal  computer, 
typesetter,  front-end  or  pagination  system. 

®  All  this,  and  more,  on  an  IBM  PC- AT  or 
clone. 


UPI  CustomStocks/2000 
works  with  all  existing 
and  future  UPI  stocks 
feeds.  Better  yet,  UPI 
CustomStocks/2000 
can  be  installed  today. 
So  why  wait  any  longer? 


For  details,  see  us  at  ANPA-TEC,  booth  #2582.  Or  call  Vincent  Crosbie  today  at  1-212-560-1188. 

You're  always  on  target  with  UPI  news. 


California  Guild  chapter  complains  about  RSI 


The  Northern  California  chapter  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  May  16  with  California’s  Occu¬ 
pational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis¬ 
tration  charging  the  Fresno  Bee  with 
unsafe  working  conditions  that  have 
led  to  recurring  wrist,  arm  or  shoulder 
pain. 

The  agency  will  investigate  the 
Bee’s  newsroom  and  its  safety  and 
health  records. 

Work  at  computer  terminals  is 
blamed  for  the  repetitive  strain  inju¬ 
ries  (RSIs)  that  include  carpal  tunnel 
syndrome,  in  which  wrist  nerves  are 
squeezed  or  weakened.  The  Bee  has 
received  at  least  38  complaints  of 
such  pain  or  injury  since  1987. 

Company  benefits  administrator 
Julie  Porter  reported  that  three 
employees  required  surgery,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  May  1  Inf oW arid.  The  same 
report  said  19  others  remain  under 
doctors’  care,  with  many  said  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  less  severe  tendinitis,  which 
is  more  responsive  to  drugs  and/or 
therapy. 

Bee  general  manager  Ray  Steel  Jr. 
told  the  Associated  Press  his  paper 
“aggressively  addresses”  RSI  prob¬ 
lems,  urging  that  they  be  reported, 
adding  ergonomically  designed  furni¬ 
ture,  anti-glare  VDT  screens  and  tele¬ 


phone  headsets. 

Last  year,  the  Bee  undertook  an 
employee  awareness  program  based 
on  that  put  together  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  where  almost  a  fifth 
of  the  editorial  employees  have 
sought  medical  attention  for  RSI 
symptoms.  The  Bee  has  formed  a 
newspaperwide  task  force  to  deal 
with  RSI.  It  includes  employees  with 
RSI  symptoms. 

According  to  a  report  in  last  Octob¬ 
er’s  VDT  News,  an  assessment  by  the 
Bee’s  insurer  placed  the  computer 
workstations  “within  ‘industry  stan¬ 
dards.’”  Ergonomic  guidelines  for 
VDTs  are  available  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Newsday's  April  30  Sunday  busi¬ 
ness  section  devoted  considerable 
space  to  coverage  of  what  a  headline 
described  as  the  “Occupational  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  ’90s.”  The  articles 
touched  on  the  medical  aspects  and 
the  physical,  emotional,  social  and 
professional  problems  brought  about 
by  the  varied  disorders  that  fall  into 
the  RSI  category. 

One  article  cited  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health’s  figure  of  more  than  half  of 
American  workers  with  jobs  that  have 


RSI  potential.  RSI  cases  at  various 
newspapers  and  wire  services  were 
cited  and  a  separate  article  provided  a 
first-person  account  by  a  Newsday 
reporter  trying  to  deal  with  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

Serving  New  York  City  and  Long 
Island,  Newsday  is  based  in  Suffolk 
County,  where  a  bill  regulating  VDTs 
in  the  workplace  was  enacted  exactly 
a  year  ago.  The  first  law  of  its  kind,  it 
was  challenged  by  area  businesses. 
They  succeeded  in  having  enforce¬ 
ment  of  several  provisions  suspended 
until  a  court  has  reviewed  their  chal¬ 
lenge. 

RSI  ailments  are  by  no  means 
restricted  to  computer  users.  They 
turn  up  among  manufacturing 
assemblers,  meatcutters,  performing 
artists,  athletes,  packagers,  construc¬ 
tion  workers,  cashiers  and  others  per¬ 
forming  a  few  repetitive  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  tasks  for  long  periods. 

Scholarship  fund 
will  honor  Wallace 

A  $5, (KM)  scholarship  to  an  entering 
college  freshman  planning  to  major  in 
journalism  or  mass  communications 
will  be  awarded  in  honor  of  the  late 
Stanford  A.  Wallace  by  Panhandle 
Eastern  Corporation.  The  award  will 
be  for  $1,250  per  year  for  four  years, 
and  four  $5,000  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  during  the  next  four  years. 

The  Houston  chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America  will 
assist  in  administering  the  program, 
including  helping  to  make  students 
aware  of  its  availability,  selecting 
recipients  and  monitoring  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

DJNF  elects  board 

Donald  L.  Miller,  vice  president/ 
employee  relations  for  Dow  Jones  & 
Company  Inc.,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund  Inc. 

Lawrence  G.  O’Donnell,  associate 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund.  Also  re-elected  were:  as 
vice  president,  Warren  H.  Phillips, 
chairman  of  Dow  Jones;  as  secretary, 
Everett  Groseclose,  managing  editor 
of  Dow  Jones  News  Service;  as  trea¬ 
surer,  Thomas  J.  Sullivan,  assistant 
treasurer  of  Dow  Jones;  and  Thomas 
E.  Engleman,  executive  director  of 
the  Newspaper  Fund. 


iheissueafoileqiloiationonflieANWR 

OoastalHamhasiiotDeenpiitlDbea. 

The  101st  Congress  could  decide  this  year  whether  to  allow  oil 
exploration  and  development  on  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska.  Help  America  explore  this  timely  issue.  Call 
for  information:  Joe  Lastelic,  202.682.8125;  or  Ardie  Merbs,  907.272. 1481. 

AlaskaOfl&GasAssodatkm 
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VARIODISC:  THE  REEL  REVOLUTION 


PPESS 


VARIODISC 

it  v 

The  total  flexibitity  of  the  Variodisc  System 
greatly  increases  production  possibilities 

•  Because  of  the  bOffering  capabilities  of  the 
Variodisc  System* the  presses  keep  running 
should  downstream  interruptions  occur.  , 

By  providing  the  ability  to  "build"  a 
newspaper  with  preprinted  sections,  the 
Variodisc  System  can  eliminate  costly 
press  investment 


•  Self-contairipd.  lightweight' cores 
house  the  winding  tape  that 
securely  holds  the  wound 
product  in  place 

•  Variodisc  reeling  produces  a 
compact  disc  for  increased  ' 

^storage  capacity  and  efficiency 
for  safer  transport.  . 

•  Horizontal  and/or  vertical^stacking 
of  wound  cores  allow  full  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  available  storage  space 

•  Wound  cores  are  easily 
transported  from  one  location 
to  another 


MAILROOM 


Variodisc  technology 
IS  compatible  with 
other  .FERAG  systems, 
providing  cost- 
effective  solutions 
to  tough  processing 
problems 

Regardless  of  the 
diameter,  Variodisc 
cores  can  be  used  to 
feed  stitchers,  binders. , 
or  any  other  heppec-fed 
processing  equipment, 
thus  eliminating  hand 
.  feeding  and  increas¬ 
ing  productivity 


VISIT  OUR  BOOTH  (#  1002)  AT  ANPA/TEC  ‘89 


FERAG 

.  ■  FERAG.  Inc  .  Conveying  and  Processing  Systerris. 

Keystone  industrial  Park.  190  Rittenhouse  Circle.  Bristol.  PA  19007  * 

"-Telephone  (215)  788-0892.  Telex  83  47  43.  Fax  (215)  788-7597 


study:  Pay  and  power  gap  still  exists 

By  George  Garneau  and  25%  of  midmanagement  jobs,  In  the  other  survey,  also  released  at 

.  ,  .  .  , .  57%  of  entry-level  reporting  and  sales  the  conference  “Women,  Men  and 

Women  m  the  news  business  hold  a  clerical  and  support  Media”  in  Washington,  D.C.,  consul- 

of  management  jobs,  earn  tant  Junior  Bridge  looked  at  television 

M%  of  what  men  make  and  write  less  Women  at  newspapers  earn  $7,800  news  and  10  major  newspapers  to  find 

than  one-tmrd  of  the  front-page  sto-  jggj  j’qj.  j|jg  g^me  work,  women  making  “small  steps.” 

nes  at  major  newspapers,  according  $9,000  less  in  television  and  $3,300  Women  held  27%  of  front-page 
to  two  surveys.  Iggg  jj,  radio,  'She  reported.  Starting  bylines,  appeared  in  24%  of  photos 

One  study  by  Jean  Gaddy  Wilson  of  pay  is  comparable,  but  men  earn  more  and  were  quoted  11%  of  the  time, 

the  University  of  Missouri  concluded  with  time,  the  study  found.  Women  television  correspondents 

that  despite  women’s  52%  population  At  newspapers,  the  “same-sex  reported  16%  of  stories, 

majority,  “a  pay  gap  and  a  power  ghettos”  still  prevail,  Gaddy  Wilson  Women  appeared  most  on  Page  One 

gap”  keeps  men  ahead  of  women  in  said.  Women  hold  a  majority  of  busi-  of  USA  Today  and  least  on  the  New 

media  jobs,  Wilson  said.  ness,  advertising  and  administration  York  Times  front  page,  the  survey 

The  latest  results  of  her  five-year  jobs  and,  in  descending  order,  work  in  found, 

survey  involving  about  4,000  newspa-  data  processing,  news,  circulation.  The  conference  and  Gaddy  Wil- 

pers  and  radio  and  television  stations  management,  mechanical  and  photo  son’s  survey  were  funded  primarily 

found  women  hold  6%  of  top-level  departments.  by  the  Gannett  Foundation. 

Guild  takes  swipe  at  JOAs  in  congressional  hearing 

information  director  David  Eisen 
said,  “The  Justice  Department’s 
administration  of  the  act  has  raised 
serious  questions  as  to  whether  the 
law  actually  operates  to  preserve 
competition  or  provides  a  license  to 
destroy  it.” 

Eisen  said  fully  competing  papers 
operate  in  only  19  U.S.  cities,  and 
newspaper  groups  control  of  80%  of 
daily  circulation,  most  without  direct 
competition. 

On  the  proposed  merger  of  non-edi¬ 
torial  operations  at  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s 
Detroit  News  and  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.’s  Detroit  Free  Press,  Eisen  said, 
“The  shocking  manner  in  which  the 
law  and  the  Justice  Department  have 
allowed  the  nation’s  two  largest 
newspaper  chains  to  end  economic 
competition  in  the  nation’s  fourth- 
largest  newspaper  market  has  the 
most  ominous  implications  for  the 
future.” 

The  Detroit  case,  now  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  “seems  to  have  fos¬ 
tered  optimism  that  almost  any  pair  of 
competing  papers  can  have  a  JO  A,  if 
they  play  their  cards  right,”  Eisen 
said. 

Calling  JOAs  “a  catalyst  rather 
than  a  prophylactic  of  monopoly” 
Eisen  cited  Miami,  Fla.,  where  a 
renegotiated  JOA  terminated  the 
money-losing  Miami  News  and  deliv¬ 
ered  a  multimillion-dollar  windfall  to 
its  owner,  Cox  Newspapers. 

Similar  scenarios  could  unfold  at 
JOAs  in  Evansville,  Ind.;  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.M.;  El  Paso,  Texas;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.  and  Shreveport,  La., 
he  said. 


The  Newspaper  Guild,  criticizing 
the  application  and  effect  of  newspaper 
joint-operating  agreements,  called  on 
Congress  to  re-examine  the  antitrust 
exemption  for  newspapers  and  how  it 
is  applied. 

The  1970  Newspaper  Preservation 


Act  allows  newspapers  to  form  busi¬ 
ness  monopolies  in  order  to  save  inde¬ 
pendent  editorial  voices.  It  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Justice  Department. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Economic  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Law,  Guild  research  and 


SEE  WHAT  ALL  THE  EXCITEMENT  IN 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

IS  ABOUT.  New  professional  films  and  papers  from 
Kodak  are  helping  to  change  the  face  of  photojournalism. 
Learn  more  about  these  products  by  visiting 


BOOTH  2730 


at  the  AN  PA  Tech¬ 
nical  Exhibition.  It’s 


the  Professional  Photography  Division’s  first  appearance  at 

the  newspaper  industry’s  major  trade  show,  and  - 1 

we’ll  have  experts  on  hand  to  answer  your 
questions.  Stop  in  and  see  what  all  the  - ' 


excitement  is  about. 


O  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  1989 
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THE  NEWS? 


Here’s  what  newspaper  people  are  saying  about  CITYLINE,  the  new  customer  service  designed  to 
compliment  your  news  product  24  hours  a  day. 


“The  Dailii  (kmem  decided  to  offer  a  variety  j^tniHotum-on-deniand 
programs  to  stdidify  oar  role  as  the  dominant  information  provider  m 
Boulder  County.  This  innovative  approach  for  irrformaiion  has  proven 
very  popular.  Ourrequestsforiirformationamtiniuetogroweadimontk.” 
Craig  D.  Wells,  produciion  dbector,  Daily  Camera,  Boulder,  Colorado 


BRITE  VOICE  SYSTEMS  •  555  N.  WOODLAWN  •  BLDG  #1  •  SUITE  209  •  WICHITA.  KS  67208 


“We’re  in  the  irformation  business.  CITYLINE  is  another  facet  qf  infor¬ 
mation  that  people  are  looking  for.  CITYLINE  creates  a  new  dimension  in 
iitformation  services  by  providing  more  timely,  helpful  reports.  There  is 
nothing  like  it. " 

Etneiy  Hiischl«r,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OP  SALES  AND  HAKXETDM.  5liniiA  Bend  7H6un« 


“The  Seattle  Times  Infotine  (A  Member  qf  the  National  CITYLINE 
Network’)  has  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  our  community.  By 
providing  updated  irformation  on  topics,  such  as  stock  prices,  business 
news,  weather,  mortgage  rates,  etc.,  we  have  extended  the  timeliness  and 
immediacy  qfow  product  into  the  cornmunity.  ... we  btMeve  strong  that 
this  service  is  fulfilling  a  community  need.’’ 


“CITYLINE  reiitforces  our  position  in  the  market  as  the  source  qf 
uformation  in  the  ammunity.  It  enables  us  to  do  a  better  j<d>  as  the 
preeminent  source  qf  irformation.  ” 

Bob  Haring,  executive  dirbctor.  Tulsa  World 


“CITYLINEhasgioenTheGazetteanewwaytoservethepuMic,2khouna 
day,  providing  information  on  demand,  free  to  the  caller.  Itpermitsusto 
update  reports  as  often  as  necessary. .  .to  complement  uduU  appears  in  our 
editions.  .  .to  promote  the  newspaper.  .  .and  to  serve  as  a  community 
bulletin  board.  CITYLINE  reirtforces  Tbe  Gazette’s  position  as  Eastern 
Iowa ’s  number  one  irformation  source.  ’’ 

Dale  Larson,  AssBDorrTOTHEPUBLisiiER.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Newspapers  are  constantly  seddng  ways  to  better  save  their  custoners. 
CITYLINE  hdps  them  do  just  that.  CITYLINE  is  the  new  interactive  voice 
infonnation  customa  service  from  Brite  Voice  Systons.  With  CITYLINE  your 
newspaper  provides  up-to-the-minute  news,  weather,  spcHts  and  financial 
infonnation,  throu^  the  use  of  a  touch-tone  phone,  at  no  cost  to  the  calla. 
Your  readers  have  access  to  stock  quotes  and  financial  news  updated  evoy 
half  hour  from  Associated  Press  and  Dow  Jones.  Weather  and  sports  updated 
anytime.  Instant,  accurate  reader  surveys,  polling  capabilities  and  tiKue. 
About  as  many  customer  services  as  you  can  dream  up.  AU  available  24  hours 
a  day,  from  your  newspaper. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  the  whole  story  on  CITYLINE?  To  find  out  how,  use  your 
touch-tone  phone  and  call  us  at  316-M7'4444. 


Carolyn  Kelly,  DBECTOR  OF  MARKETiNG/NEw  BUSINESS.  7%e  Seoitfe  TYnws 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Newspaper  sues 
school  district 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News  has  sued  a  school  district  that 
refused  to  release  information  about 
out-of-court  settlements  it  reached 
with  developers  protesting  a  contro¬ 
versial  fee. 

The  Fremont  Unified  School  Dis¬ 
trict  in  the  San  Francisco  East  Bay 
has  denied  the  newspaper’s  request 
under  the  California  Open  Records 
Act. 

The  district  is  one  of  several  dis¬ 
tricts  embroiled  with  developers  over 
the  fee.  In  1987,  the  state  Legislature 
gave  school  districts  the  right  to  levy 
school  crowding  fees  on  developers, 
who  have  filed  dozens  of  lawsuits  in 
protest  of  the  law. 

The  Mercury  News  said  it  has 
learned  the  Fremont  district  has 
settled  five  such  lawsuits  and  other 
suits  against  it  are  pending. 

Assistant  school  superintendent 
Petger  Yasitis  told  the  M-N  that 
“releasing  this  information  would  not 
be  beneficial  to  the  public  good.” 

The  newspaper’s  executive  editor. 


Robert  Ingle,  replied:  “Settlements 
by  public  entities  are  public  records.” 

Edward  P.  Davis,  the  M-N’s  attor¬ 
ney,  said  that  if  district  officials  have 
“made  a  good  settlement,  they 
should  get  the  word  out  they’re  hang¬ 
ing  tough.  If  they’ve  made  bad  settle¬ 
ments,  I  can  see  why  they  don’t  want 
the  public  to  know  about  them.” 


Cops  told  to 
publish  apology 

Two  former  police  officers  con¬ 
victed  of  perjury  were  ordered  by  a 
federal  judge  to  publish  a  public 
apology  and  confession  in  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  a  police 
newsletter. 

U.S.  District  Judge  John  Vukasin 
also  ordered  Johnnie  F.  Clark,  39,  and 
Theresa  Jeffrey,  33,  to  repeat  their 
confession  three  times  at  Oakland 
Police  Department  lineups. 

The  pair,  who  are  married,  were 
convicted  of  lying  under  oath  when 
they  denied  improper  use  of  sick  time 
during  a  deposition  in  connection 
with  a  race  discrimination  lawsuit 


Publishers  &  Circulators 

We  are  currently  distributing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
publications  each  week  to  homes  and  offices  throughout 
Manhattan. 

We  put  your  “time  sensitive  printed  material”  on  the  desk 
of  your  subscribers  each  morning  by  7:00  A.M. 

Are  you  tired  of  the  Post  Office’s  slow  service,  restrictive 
federal  regulations  and  unresponsive  attitude?  Then  — 
TRY  MITCHELL’S. 

We  hand-carry  each  copy  and  provide  a  truly  world  class 
service  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  demanding  markets. 

Mitchell’s 

The  World’s  Finest  Newspaper  Delivery  Service 
P.O.  Box  4040,  New  York,  NY  10163 


Contact  Roy  Newman  at: 
212-594-6426 
or 

516-736-0602 


they  had  filed  against  the  department. 

The  prosecution  claimed  Clark  and 
Jeffrey  had  filed  the  discrimination 
suit  because  they  had  been  disci¬ 
plined  for  falsely  calling  in  sick.  The 
judge  also  placed  both  on  three  years’ 
probation  and  directed  them  to  do  150 
hours  of  community  service. 

Clark’s  attorney,  John  Burris, 
called  the  sentence  “extremely 
unusual,”  charging  that  it  violated  his 
constitutional  free  speech  rights  and 
protection  against  self-incrimination. 

The  convictions  are  being 
appealed. 

Mayor’s  libel  suit 
is  dismissed  in  Va. 

A  Virginia  circuit  court  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  former  mayor’s  $  19.8-million 
libel  suit  against  two  Norfolk-based 
newspapers. 

Judge  D.W.  Murphey  ruled  May  9 
that  Robert  G.  Jones,  former  Virginia 
Beach  mayor,  had  failed  to  prove  that 
the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger- 
Star  had  libeled  him.  The  judge  said 
Jones  did  not  show  that  anyone 
involved  with  publishing  the  story 
doubted  its  accuracy. 

Murphey,  a  retired  judge  from 
nearby  Chesterfield  County,  was 
appointed  to  hear  the  case  after  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach  judges  excused  themselves 
because  they  were  involved  in  the 
matter.  He  ruled  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  take  the  case  before  a  jury 
and  granted  the  newspapers’  motion 
to  dismiss  the  case. 

Jones,  a  lawyer  who  served  on  the 
City  Council  from  July  1982  to  July 
1988,  the  last  two  years  as  mayor,  said 
he  disagreed  with  the  ruling.  He  was 
not  sure  whether  he  will  file  an 
appeal. 

The  story  in  question  was  based  on 
a  letter  sent  from  the  Virginia  attor¬ 
ney  general’s  office  to  Jones’  attorney 
in  January  1988.  The  story  para¬ 
phrased  the  letter,  and  Jones  claimed 
the  wording  libeled  him,  making  it 
appear  he  tried  to  pressure  circuit 
court  judges  into  appointing  him  to  a 
political  post. 

Stanley  E.  Sacks,  Jones’  attorney, 
argued  that  the  newspapers  should 
have  used  the  exact  wording  of  the 
letter  in  the  story.  Had  the  newspa¬ 
pers  printed  the  letter  verbatim,  he 
said,  there  would  be  no  case  for  libel. 

The  judge  agreed,  but  added  that 
the  papers  had  paraphrased  the  letter 
fairly.  He  also  cited  libel  law  that  says 
authors  need  not  copy  statements 
exactly. 

—  John  B.  Gordon 
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Fan  Club. 


They're  in  the  prime  of  life.  And  they're  news¬ 
papers'  biggest  fans,  making  up  a  third  of  all 
newspaper  readership. 

Starting  in  June,  you  can  serve  them  better 
with  PRIME  TIME  from  The  Associated  Press. 
This  specialized,  bi-weekly  package  of  stories 
and  columns  will  help  you  give  your  over-50 
readers  the  information  they  need. 

PRIME  TIME  gives  them  news  and  features  by 
AP  writers,  retirees  and  experts  on  health, 
money,  changing  lifestyles  and  interesting 
people;  the  best  in  photos  and  graphics;  and 
Washington  coverage  by  a  reporter  whose 
beat  is  issues  affecting  older  Americans. 


Your  loyal  readers  rely  on  you.  You  can  rely 

on  PRIME  TIME. 


IN  BRIEF 


Globe  and  Mail  to 
distribute  magazine 

Today’s  Health,  a  consumer  maga¬ 
zine  featuring  reports  on  medicine, 
nutrition,  fitness,  chiJd  care  and  other 
health  topics,  will  be  issued  six  times 
a  year  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
beginning  Oct.  13. 

The  magazine  is  currently  available 
in  physicians’  and  hospital  waiting 
rooms  across  Canada.  This  controlled 
circulation  will  continue  when  the 
magazine  is  distributed  with  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

The  newspaper  is  a  division  of 
Thomson’s  Canadian  Newspapers 
Co.  Ltd.,  while  the  magazine  is  pro¬ 


duced  by  the  Trimel  Publishing 
Group,  which  was  recently  acquired 
by  International  Thomson  Ltd. 

Miss,  papers  plan 
to  merge  in  June 

The  Clarion-Ledger  and  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News  will  merge  into  a 
single  morning  newspaper  June  12. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  had  earlier 
announced  plans  to  combine  the 
morning  and  afternoon  dailies  but 
hadn’t  announced  an  actual  date  for 
the  merger. 

Since  1954,  the  morning  Clarion- 
Ledger  and  the  afternoon  Daily  News 
have  shared  business  operations, 
with  combined  advertising,  circula- 


IS  THERE  ANY 
OTHER  WAY 

TO  GET  UP  TO  A 

300% 

INCREASE  IN  SALES  PRODUCTIVITY? 


Not  as  easily,  quickly,  and  affordably  as  with  leledirect’s  new  CAT  PLUS  telemarketing 
system.  From  the  day  it’s  installed,  the  CAT  can  improve  your  sales  productivity 
by  as  much  as  300%  that’s  right!  300%  Just  like  it’s  doing  now  at  over  70 

newspapers  nationwide. 


THE  ar  Delinrs 


Whjf  wail,  there’s  no 


UAssures  total  market  coverage. 

U  StaM-the-art  VOCE  DEmCT. 

■  0|p  ft)  300%  (or  more)  increase 
in  sales  productivity. 

■  Clear,  concise  and  timely  reporting 
of  sales  and  TSR  periormance. 

U  kitty  CAT  available  lor  smaller 
newspapers 

UHost  rnterlace  to  arty  mainirame. 

MOndine  order  entry  and  verification 
cycle. 

U  Paperless  verification  services. 


Every  day  you  let  reps  dial  manually, 
you  lose  potential  sales.  So  why  wait 
any  longer?  Give  us  a  call.  We’d  like  you 
to  see  for  yourself.  Call  us  at 
(3Wl  324-7770  to  arrange  a  site  visit 
or  demonstration. 


f  t  V* 


TeleDirect  International,  Inc 
736  Federal  Street 
Davenport  Iowa  52803 


"MOW  IM  0¥lR  70  MtWSPAPlRS  MAnOMWIOl" 

There  really  Isn't  any  other  way. 


tion  and  production  departments. 
They  have  published  joint  weekend 
and  holiday  newspapers. 

—  AP 


Editorial  cartoon 
contest  in  Charlotte 

More  than  600  entries  from  stu¬ 
dents  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  were  received  by 
the  Charlotte  Observer  for  an  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  contest  sponsored  by  the 
paper’s  Newspaper  in  Education  j 
department.  < 

The  winning  entries  were  published 
in  a  special  NIE  section  reviewing 
current  events  of  the  1988-89  school 
year.  School  classes  ordered  13,600 
copies  of  the  section,  which  featured 
cartoons  on  topics  including  the 
Alaskan  oil  spill,  lobbying  efforts 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  toxic  waste. 

First-  and  second-place  awards 
were  given  in  each  of  three  grade 
categories  (3-6,  7-9  and  10-12),  as 
were  two  honorable  mentions.  First- 
place  winners  received  $25,  second 
place  was  $10,  and  all  four  winners  in 
each  category  received  a  copy  of  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  Doug  Marlette’s 
book.  Shred  This  Book. 

Annual  banquet  for 
Tenn.  letter  writers 

The  Tennessean,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
celebrated  its  50th  Three-Star  Forum 
banquet  with  the  presentation  of  two 
new  awards. 

The  banquet,  which  annually  hon¬ 
ors  those  who  have  written  award¬ 
winning  letters  to  the  editor,  was  first 
held  June  3, 1939.  This  year’s  banquet 
would  have  been  the  51st  if  one  had 
not  been  canceled  in  1945  because  of 
World  War  II.  (The  following  year, 
however,  letter  writers  from  both 
1945  and  1946  attended.) 

The  first  award,  the  Amy  Crotts 
Award,  is  named  for  Amy  Crotts,  91, 
who  attended  every  Forum  banquet 
until  last  year,  when  she  was  ill. 
Crotts  was  slated  to  be  presented  with 
the  award  for  being  a  letter  writer  who 
“has  demonstrated  caring  and  con¬ 
cern  for  fellow  human  beings.” 

The  second  award  honors  David 
Cobb,  who  died  last  year.  A  former 
radio  announcer,  Cobb  often  spoke 
out  about  individual  freedoms,  and 
the  award  will  be  presented  to  some¬ 
one  who  has  expressed  the  values 
embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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SHOULD’VE 

spec’dASISKW  "anilox  rolls/ 

rvE  sna  got/OQOOO  MORE 

IMPRESSIONS  TOGO/ 


vn 


\ 


I  COATINGS 
SERVICE 


The  solution  is  UCARLOX®  Laser  Engraved  Ceramic  For  additional  information,  call  George  Pappaioanou, 

Anilox  Rolls.  Once  an  anilox  roll’s  ink  volume  capability  1-800-UCARLOX.  Or,  write:  Union  Carbide  Corporation, 

starts  to  diminish,  so  does  your  printing  quality.  Coatings  Service,  1500  Polco  Street, 

But,  in  a  four  or  five  hour  press  mn,  there’s  no  stopping  P.O.  Box  24184,  Indianapolis,  IN  46224. 
the  presses  to  replace  worn  anilox  rolls.  g 

UCARLOX  Laser  Engraved  Ceramic  Anilox  Rolls  ^ 

are  designed  for  a  long  life  of  printing  quality.  A 
tough,  corrosion-resistant  ceramic  surface  is  precision- 
engraved  in  a  variety  of  screens  and  ink  volume 
ranges  by  computer-controlled  lasers.  The  result  is 
improved  ink  metering  and  higher  quality  for  both 
flexographic  and  keyless  offset  printing,  making  ^ 
every  part  of  your  news  fit  to  print.  For  a  long  time. 

UCARLOX  Laser  Engraved  Ceramic  Anilox 
Rolls  offer  you  lasting,  high  quality  printing  backed 
by  comprehensive  surface  technologies  and  expertise. 


<e> 1960  Union  Carbide  Corporation 
UCARLOX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


The  rolls  that  are  turning  the  industry  around. 


IN  BRIEF 


Daily  Independent’s 
new  Sunday  edition 

The  Daily  Independent  ci  Ridge¬ 
crest,  Calif.,  has  launched  a  new  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  The  Independent,  which 
had  published  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  afternoons,  eliminated  the  Mon¬ 
day  edition. 

“We’re  very  pleased  with  the 
response  to  the  new  Sunday  edition 
from  both  readers  and  advertisers,” 
publisher  G.  Lee  Kaylor  said  in  a 
release.  “Monday’s  edition  was  our 
weakest  paper  —  often  14  pages  with 
only  30%  advertising.  The  new  Sun¬ 
day  edition  has  thus  far  run  about  32 
pages  at  about  50%  advertising.  In 
addition,  our  Friday  edition  has  main¬ 
tained  its  advertising  volume  and  the 
Tuesday  edition  has  improved. 

SPJ  will  charter 
new  Texas  chapter 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  this  fall  will  charter  a  new 
chapter  serving  journalists  on  the 
Texas  coast. 

Ira  D.  Perry,  regional  director  for 
the  society  and  associate  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Houston  Post,  said 
SPJ's  national  board  of  directors 
unanimously  approved  a  charter 
application  fried  by  journalists  in  the 
proposed  Gulf  Coast  Professional 
Chapter. 

The  chapter,  which  already  has  76 
members,  primarily  will  serve  the 
Beaumont,  Orange,  Port  Arthur  and 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  areas. 

The  chapter  president  will  be  Dan 
Shomon,  a  Beaumont-based  reporter 
for  United  Press  International. 

—  AP 

Fellowships  offered 
in  Buenos  Aires 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation  is 
making  available  two  six-month  jour¬ 
nalism  fellowships  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina. 

The  fellowships  will  be  awarded  to 
working  journalists  from  North 
America  by  the  Dr.  Roberto  Noble 
Foundation,  connected  with  Clarin, 
the  national  newspaper  of  Argentina, 
which  invited  the  ANPA  Foundation 
to  administer  selection  of  the  fellows. 

The  program  runs  from  Oct.  3, 1989 


to  April  1, 1990.  Applicants  should  be 
fluent  in  Spanish  and  interested  in 
Latin  American  subjects.  Candidates 
may  be  reporting  on  Hispanic  issues 
at  North  American  newspapers  or 
working  at  Hispanic  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

The  fellowships  cover  all  housing, 
medical  coverage,  tuition,  meals  and 
personal  expenses.  Fellowship  award 
winners  (or  their  newspapers)  will  be 
responsible  only  for  round-trip  air¬ 
fare. 

Newspaper  executives  are  asked  to 
nominate  candidates  who  demon¬ 
strate  potential  as  Latin  American 
specialists,  and  self-nominations  are 
encouraged  as  well. 

Each  applicant  should  send  a 
r6sum6,  a  letter  describing  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  an  interests  in  the  fellowship 
and  a  supervisor’s  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  by  July  14  to:  Nancy 
Osborn,  ANPA  Foundation,  Box 
17407  Dulles  Airport,  Washington, 
D.C.  20041. 

Officers  named  to 
Providence  board 

Stephen  Hamblett  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  board,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  Company  at  the 
company’s  annual  board  of  directors 
meeting,  and  he  continues  as 
publisher  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

Other  officers  re-elected  were: 
Robert  L.  Wolf,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  finance;  Charles  N.  Mock, 
executive  vice  president  of  person¬ 
nel;  Howard  G.  Sutton,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  administration;  Jack  C.  Clif¬ 
ford,  vice  president  for  broadcasting 
and  cable  television;  James  V. 
Wyman,  vice  president  and  executive 
editor;  Joel  N.  Stark,  vice  president 
for  marketing  and  sales;  Mary  E. 
Wims,  assistant  vice  president  for 
personnel;  and  Harry  Dyson,  trea¬ 
surer  and  secretary. 

Directors  re-elected  at  the  share¬ 
holders’  meeting,  which  preceded 
the  board  of  directors’  meeting,  were: 
Hamblett,  John  C.A.  Watkins,  Benja¬ 
min  L.  Cook  Jr.  and  Patrick  R.  Wil- 
merding. 

Directors  continuing  on  the  board 
are:  Paul  C.  Nicholson  Jr.,  Henry  D. 
Sharpe  Jr.,  John  W.  Hall,  Marion  D. 
Campbell,  Peter  B.  Freeman,  W. 
Nicholas  Thorndike,  F.  Remington 
Ballou,  Benjamin  P.  Harris  III,  Mur¬ 
ray  S.  Danforth  Jr.  and  William  R. 
Corkhum. 


Gannett  Foundation 
awards  five  grants 
to  minority  groups 

Major  support  for  the  National 
Black  Media  (Toalition,  $130,000,  was 
among  the  $2 14,000  in  grants  awarded 
to  frve  minority  journalism  programs 
by  the  Gannett  Foundation. 

Other  grants  in  minority  journalism 
included:  $30,000  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism; 
$25,000  to  the  Marquette  University 
College  of  Communications;  $25,000 
to  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Joum^ism;  and  $4,(X)0  to 
Murray  State  University  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Houston  Chronicle 
running  AIDS  ads 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has  begun 
running  complementary  AIDS  ads  in 
various  sections  of  the  paper,  with 
each  targeted  to  different  readers. 

For  example,  an  Ad  Council  ad  fea¬ 
turing  a  pregnant  woman  appeared  on 
the  women’s  pages,  while  ads 
targeted  to  younger  readers  ran  on  the 
Outlook  pages. 

Henry  resigns 
from  Chanry 

Stan  Henry  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Chanry  Com¬ 
munications,  which  publishes  the 
This  Week  group  of  zoned  community 
newspapers  on  Long  Island. 

Community  Newspapers  Inc., 
headed  by  Ralph  Ingersoll  II,  ac¬ 
quired  80%  of  Chanry  in  May  1987. 
CNI  has  not  announced  Henry’s  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Henry’s  agreement  with  CNI  gave 
him  the  option  to  sell  his  remaining 
20%  stake  in  Chanry  back  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  event  his  employment  was 
terminated. 


Media  co.  is  formed 

Thomas  R.  McCartin  and  Commu¬ 
nications  Partners  Ltd.  have  formed 
the  McCartin  Media  Company  Ltd.,  a 
Dallas-based  media  holding  company 
that  will  acquire  and  operate  small-  to 
medium-sized  dailies  as  well  as  large 
groups  of  non-daily  papers. 
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CROSFIELD 
NEVER  GIVES  YOU 
GROWING  PAINS., 

You  can  upgrade  tVoin  text  handling  to 
design  to  color  to  electronic  pagination 
.  to  communications  without  a  hitch. 
Because  Crosfield  is  100%  integrated.  ’ 
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CROSHELD 


Crosfield  has  by  far  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  line  of  newspaper  pre-press  so¬ 
lutions.  And  its  all  a  building  block 
system,  where  every  Crosfield  compo¬ 
nent  can  connect  with  other  Crosfield 
components.  So  the  Crosfield  equip¬ 
ment  you  buy  today  will  be  compatible 
with  your  future  equipment  needs. 

Crosfield  has  more  experience  with 
electronic  prepress  than  anyone  in  the 
business.  It  invented  digital  scanning,  for 
instance.  Its  quality  and  commitment  to 
the  industry  is  unchallenged. 

Our  commitment  to  open  systems 
architecture  and  the  use  of  industry  stan¬ 
dard  hardware  and  operating  systems 
even  make  it  possible  to  use  Crosfield 
equipment  with  the  equipment  you  may 
already  own. 


We  use  Digital  Equipment  VAX  work¬ 
stations  with  the  VMS  operating  system, 
Ethernet/DECnet  and  advanced  fiber 
optic  networks — all  as  an  int'^gral  part  of 
our  total  commitment  to  open  system 
architecture  and  true  connectivity. 

For  more  information  on  these 
Crosfield  building  blocks,  call  (201)  447- 
5800,  EX.  3310,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and 
send  it  with  your  business  card  to  our 
Marketing  Dept.  65  Harristown  Rd., 
Glen  Rock,  NJ  07452. 

Crosfield  Wizard  Workstation.  VAX 
based  display  advertising  &  pagination. 

Crosfield  2300,  2400,  and  2500. 
Digital-based  front-end  systems  and  pagi¬ 
nation  systems. 

Crosfield  Newsline  Picture  Desk. 
Receives  and  prepares  color  &  mono¬ 


\1  arkcling 
Frognim 


chrome  wirephotos  for  p<^nation. 

Crosfield  Magnascan  Scanners.  A 
family  of  high  quality  digital  color  scan¬ 
ners,  including  our  new  flatbed  Mi^na- 
scan  6l6E  for  just  199,000. 

Crosfield  Design  Systems.  A  fiunily 
of  presentation  graphics  and  computer 
graphics  design  workstations. 

Crosfield  Li^tspeed  StudioLink. 
New  desktop  publishing  link  to  high  end 
prepress  output. 

Crosfield  Studio  Systems.  A  family 
of  imaging  &  pagination  workstations. 

Crosfield  Imt^edit  A  new  retouch¬ 
ing  workstation  with  extraordinary  pre¬ 
scan  and  post-scan  image  edit  control. 

Crosfield  PageFax.  For  page  trans¬ 
mission  to  remote  printing  plants  by 
satellite  or  land  line. 


COME  SEE  US  AT  ANPA,  BOOTH  #1546 
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IN  BRIEF 


Private  legislative 
meetings  abundant 
in  California 

The  California  state  Senate  and 
Assembly  rules  committees  have  met 
privately  at  least  93  times  since  1987, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported. 

During  that  period,  the  committees 
have  voted  themselves  at  least  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  special  beneHts,  including  free 
airline  tickets,  car  phones  and  a  life 
insurance  plan,  according  to  a  Times 
story  by  staff  writers  Richard  C.  Pad- 
dock  and  Jeny  Gillam. 

The  revelation  came  after  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Correspondents  Association  in 
Sacramento  was  rebuffed  by 
Assembly  Speaker  Willie  Brown  in  its 
request  for  an  explanation  of  its 
meetings  policy. 

The  issue  arose  in  March  when  the 
Assembly  went  into  secret  session  to 
discuss  whether  it  should  block  a 
request  from  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  that  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  release  the  driving  records 
of  state  legislators. 

The  Assembly  took  no  action  but 
Bert  Robinson,  the  Mercury  News’ 
Sacramento  correspondent,  broke  a 
story  of  a  secret  Assembly  rules  com¬ 
mittee  session  in  which  members 
voted  to  spend  $106,000  in  state  funds 
for  life  insurance  policies  on  them¬ 
selves 

The  itory  said  the  closed  meeting 
was  held  despite  a  1986  voters’ 


referendum  forbidding  such  sessions. 

But  Brown  contended  an  Assembly 
legal  consultant  advised  him  the  law¬ 
makers  were  permitted  to  meet  pri¬ 
vately.  The  Legislature  is  not  bound 
by  the  state’s  open  meetings  law. 

The  Times  story  said  that  Assemb¬ 
lyman  Lloyd  Connelly  (D-Sac- 
ramento)  asked  the  assembly  rules 
committee  to  end  its  practice  of 
meeting  in  executive  session  to 
approve  expenditures  that  personally 
benefit  legislators. 

Mel  Opotowsky,  president  of  the 
California  First  Amendment  Coali¬ 
tion,  which  is  supported  by  media 
organizations,  told  E&P  that  a  lawsuit 
against  the  Assembly  over  the  hidden 
meetings  is  under  consideration. 

Recently,  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  voted  to  give  the 
Coalition  $25,000  to  carry  on  its  free¬ 
dom  of  information  activities. 

School  named  after 
Wayne  D.  McMurray 

Monmouth  College,  West  Long 
Branch,  N.J.,  has  created  the  Wayne 
D.  McMurray  School  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  honor  of  the  late  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press. 

The  new  school  will  combine  eight 
departments  now  included  in  the 
Wayne  D.  McMurray  School  of 
Humanities,  with  the  college’s 
departments  of  biology,  chemistry 


and  physics,  education,  nursing  and 
physic^  education.  It  will  also  house 
graduate  programs  in  history,  liberal 
arts  studies  and  education. 

Marshall  named 
PNNA  director 

Jeff  Marshall,  a  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.,  has  been  named  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association. 

He  will  succeed  Paul  Conrad,  who 
will  retire  in  November.  Conrad  was 
appointed  executive  director  of  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  in  1963. 

The  new  PNNA  was  created  earlier 
this  year  when  it  merged  with  Allied, 
which  was  founded  in  1935.  The  origi¬ 
nal  PNNA  dates  back  to  1920. 

Marshall’s  appointment  was 
announced  by  PNNA  president  Fred 
A.  Stickel,  who  said:  “Paul  Conrad 
has  been  the  driving  force  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  trade  association  and  the 
architect  of  the  merger,  which  posi¬ 
tions  us  for  the  future.” 

Most  recently,  Marshall,  50,  has 
been  an  internal  consultant  for  Man¬ 
agement  Directions  in  Newton,  Mass. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  Col¬ 
lege  and  received  an  MBA  from  the 
Wharton  Graduate  School  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  background  includes  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  editing,  marketing, 
human  resource  and  general  manage¬ 
ment,  it  was  announced. 

Stickel,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  said  further: 
“The  new  and  broader  PNNA  will 
enable  members  to  improve  our  com¬ 
mon  efforts  to  produce  better  news¬ 
papers.  We  want  to  identify,  study 
and  prepare  programs  to  help  our 
member  newspapers  deliver  the  best 
possible  service  to  our  reader  and 
advertiser  customers.  Industry  com¬ 
munication,  sharing  of  good  ideas  and 
training  are  the  keys.” 

PNNA  is  composed  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Alaska  and  Utah. 


OPW  changes  name 

The  Ohio  Press  Women  has  voted 
to  change  its  name  to  Ohio  Profes¬ 
sional  Writers,  due  in  part  to  the 
increased  membership  of  men  in  the 
organization.  OPW  is  an  affiliate  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women. 


RECRUITMENT  PROBLEMS? 

SOLVE  THEM  AT  ANPA/TEC 

Contact  us  at  the  Hilton  or 
prearrange  an  appointment 
today.  The  Conference 
provides  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  discuss 
executive  recruitment. 

Gordon  Wabis  Executive  Search 

215-565-0800 

610  E.  Baltimore  Pike*Media,  Pa.  19063 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


PeatuTi 


Why  did  Reg  Murphy  bring  Parade  to 
The  Baltunore  Sunday  Sun? 


Here  at  The  Baltimore  Sun,  w^re  always  eager  to 
implement  features  that  will  make  our  newspapers  more 
informative,  more  enjoyable.  That’s  really  the  best  way  to 
attract  new  readers. 

So  when  Parade  became  available  in  our  market  after 
The  News-American  ceased  publication,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  our  Sunday  product  more  attractive  to 
News-American  readers,  our  readers,  and  everyone  else  who 
likes  incisive,  lively  writing  on  topics  of  interest  nationwide. 
We’re  particularly  impressed  with  Personality  Parade, 
Intelligence  Report  and  Parade’s  in-depth  human 
interest  stories. 

“In  short.  Parade  has  proven  to  be  the 
perfect  complement  to  our  locally 
acclaimed  Sun  Magazine.  And  we 
don’t  think  it’s  coincidental  that 
\  our  Sunday  circulation  has 

grown  by  45,000  since 
adding  I^rade.” 


%  every  Sunday. 


0 1987  Parade  Publications.  Inc  All  rights  reserved. 


For  more  information  on  why  Parade  is  important 
in  major  markets,  contact  Carlo  Vittorini  at 
(212)  573-7111,  and  talk  publisher  to  publisher. 


IN  BRIEF 


Labor  group  says 
Globe  and  Mail  cut 
union  coverage 

The  Canadian  Labor  Congress  says 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  has  abol¬ 
ished  its  labor  assignment  in  a  trend 
toward  greater  emphasis  on  business 
news. 

The  newspaper  denies  the  allega¬ 
tion,  saying  the  assignment  has  been 
broadened  to  expand  coverage  of 
non-unionized  work  places  and  gen¬ 
eral  employment  issues.  It  has  been 
renamed  the  workplace  beat,  the 
paper  says. 

Lome  Slotnick,  the  Globe’s  labor 
reporter  since  1984,  has  asked  to  be 
assigned  to  other  duties,  saying  the 
new  beat  will  mix  propaganda  with 
journalism. 

Shirley  Carr,  president  of  the  two- 
million-member  national  labor  body, 
said  in  an  April  25  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  newspaper:  “With  some  sad¬ 
ness  and  much  alarm,  I  have  watched 
the  Globe  and  Mail  change  from  a 
thundering  national  voice  to  a  whim¬ 
pering  piece  of  business  boosterism. 


“FED-UP” 

By  Don  Feder 


Cutting.  Biting.  Just  plain 
“Fed-Up.”  That’s  Don  Feder, 
the  Boston  Herald’s  outspoken 
columnist:  the  journalist 
Boston  liberals  most  love  to 
hate. 

Find  out  by  trying  his  twice-a- 
week  column — available  by  mail  or 
AP  DataFeature  wire. 

For  more  information  or  a  free  trial 
subscription,  just  write  Andy 
Seamans  at  Heritage  Features 
Syndicate,  214  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002,  or  phone  directly  at  (202) 
543-0440. 


“We  read  how  mergers  are  good  for 
Canada,  we  read  how  business  has  a 
social  conscience  and  we  watch  day 
by  day  while  business  spokespeople 
use  your  Op-Ed  page  as  a  pulpit  for 
chamber-of-commerce  style 
puffery  .... 

“With  the  demise  of  the  labor  beat, 
it  is  probably  fair  to  note  that  you  still 
have  at  least  35  reporters  hanging 
breathlessly  to  every  word  uttered  by 
the  business  community.” 

The  Globe  says  it  will  not  publish 
the  letter  because  it  does  not  accu¬ 
rately  present  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“The  change  [in  the  beat]  entails  a 
broadening  of  coverage,”  managing 
editor  Tim  Pritchard  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view. 

“The  Globe  and  Mail  has  not 
reported  .  .  .  adequately  on  the  tre¬ 
mendous  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  work  in  this  country  —  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  jobs,  issues  that  are  going 
on  in  the  workplace,  in  the  discre¬ 
pancy  in  salaries,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.” 

Slotnick  said  in  an  interview  he 
would  not  have  asked  to  be  removed 
from  the  beat  if  these  were  the 
changes. 

“If  they  had  put  that  to  me,  I  would 
have  been  quite  happy  to  do  it.  That 
was  far  from  what  was  put  to  me. 
What  was  put  to  me  was  much  more  a 
matter  of  propaganda  .  .  .  than  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  journalism,”  Slotnick 
said. 

—  CP 

D.C.  Press  Club 
awards  grants 

The  Washington  Press  Club  Founda¬ 
tion  has  awarded  grants  to  organiza¬ 
tions  supporting  investigative  jour¬ 
nalism,  a  workshop  program  for 
minority  reporters,  universities 
offering  journalism  programs  and  a 
program  for  minorities  in  magazine 
publishing. 

Receiving  grants  for  investigative 
reporting  are  the  Fund  for  Investiga¬ 
tive  Journalism  and  the  Project  for 
Investigative  Reporting  on  Money  in 
Politics,  both  based  in  Washington, 
and  Investigative  Reporters  and  Edi¬ 
tors,  based  in  Columbia,  Mo. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the 
foundation  has  made  a  grant  to  the 
Institute  for  Journalism  Education’s 
minority  reporters  program  based  at 
the  University  of  C^ifomia  at  Berke¬ 
ley. 

Also,  grants  intended  to  defray  stu¬ 


dents’  expenses  have  been  made  to 
the  University  of  Maryland’s  under¬ 
graduate  journalism  program  and  the 
American  University’s  graduate  jour¬ 
nalism  program  in  Washington. 

In  addition,  a  grant  has  been  given 
to  a  workshop  sponsored  by  Howard 
University  in  Washington  for  minori¬ 
ties  seeking  to  broaden  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  aspects  of  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Whittle  funds 
scholarships 

Whittle  Communications  will  fund 
20  scholarships  for  minority  students 
in  the  College  of  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee-Knox- 
ville.  The  scholarships  will  provide 
full  tuition  and  fees,  room  and  board 
and  books. 

In  1989,  each  scholarship,  valued  at 
about  $7,050,  will  be  awarded  to  two 
entering  freshmen,  one  sophomore, 
one  junior  and  one  senior.  Thereafter, 
the  scholarships  will  be  presented  to 
five  incoming  freshmen. 

New  section 

The  Arizona  Republic  has  intro¬ 
duced  “Home  &  On  the  Go,”  a  Satur¬ 
day  section  devoted  to  homes,  cars 
and  outdoor  activities. 

Weekly  topics  include  automo¬ 
biles,  home  entertainment,  garden¬ 
ing,  hobbies  and  decorating. 

Also  planned  are  stories  on  “high- 
tech  toys  for  grown-ups,”  guides  to 
the  latest  video  releases  and  the  hot¬ 
test  auto  stereo  systems. 

Section  editor  Linda  Vachata  said 
syndicated  columns  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  on  pets,  sewing,  stamp  and 
coin  collecting  and  computers.  The 
syndicated  column,  “Hints  From 
Heloise,”  will  be.moved  into  the  sec¬ 
tion,  she  noted. 

“Basically,  we’re  going  to  give 
readers  news  they  can  use,”  she 
added. 

Tampa  Trib  offers 
exclusive  ad  spot 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  is  offer¬ 
ing  an  exclusive  position  at  regular 
rates  to  advertisers.  The  6-column  x 
3"  space  is  available  at  the  bottom  of 
the  first  inside  sports  page,  the  sports 
agate  page.  No  other  ad  appears  on 
the  page.  Although  the  offer  is  for  any 
advertiser,  it  is  open  to  black-and- 
white  ads  only. 
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Computer  Publishing 


Conference  +  Exposition 


Seybold 


September  20  -  23,  1989  Moscone  Center  San  Francisco 


The  worldwide  “Event  of  the  Year”  for  publishers. 


Seybold  is  the  largest  and  most  important  conference  and  trade  show  for  desktop 
publishing,  professional  publishing  and  electronic  prepress  publishing 
technologies. 


The  Conference  —  September  20,  21  &  22.  The  premier  forum  for  discussing 
the  future  course  of  the  publishing  application. 


The  Exposition  —  September  21,  22,  &  23.  The  largest  exhibition  of 
electronic  publishing  systems  ever  held  in  the  U.  S.  The  show  will  feature  250 
exhibitors,  200,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  dozens  of  new  product 
introductions. 


Whether  you  attend  th  j  Conference  or  just  the  Exposition,  the  1989  Seybold 
event  is  a  must  for  any  one  with  a  serious  interest  in  the  use  of  computer 
technologies  for  publishing. 


Seybold  Seminars  6922  Wildlife  Road,  P.  O.  Box  578,  Malibu,  CA  90265  USA  (213)  457-5850  FAX:  457-4704 


Get  your  copy  of  the  event  brochure  with  this  coupon. 


Name: 


What  do  you  publish?  Your  industry  status? 

(Circle  as  many  as  applicable)  (Circle  one  letter  only) 


Title: 


Company: 


Address: 


A  Magazine 
B  Newspaper 
C  Newsletter 
D  Briefs 
E  Manuals 
F  Projxjsals 
G  Reports 
H  Books 
I  Catalogs 
J  Ads 
K  Forms 
L  Other 


A  User 
B  Consultant 
C  Press 
D  Vendor 
E  Reseller 
F  Other 


Phone: 


IN  BRIEF 


U.S.  newsprint 
consumption  was 
up  in  Aprii 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption  in 
April  was  3.6%  higher  than  April 
1988  levels,  according  to  the  latest 
from  the  American  Paper  Institute. 

For  the  same  period,  use  by  U.S. 
daily  newspapers  increased  by  2.4%. 
The  figures  mark  1989’s  first  year-to- 
year  increase  in  use. 

At  the  same  time,  the  decline  in 
North  American  production  slowed 
from  its  year-to-year  decline  in  March 
of  4.6%  to  1 . 1%  for  April  (-0.5%  in  the 
U.S  and  -1.5%  in  Canada). 

Publishers’  stock  figures  for  March 
were  revised  from  a  7.2%  drop  to  an 
unadjusted  7.6%.  Preliminary  figures 
for  April  show  a  steeper,  12.5%  drop, 
compared  with  April  1988.  However, 
the  preliminary  figures  from  the 
ANPA  also  showed  thk  March’s  41-day 
publishers’  supply  of  newsprint 
remained  unchanged  in  April.  Days’ 
supply  is  based  on  projected  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  next  month,  which 
assumes  the  seasonal  adjusted  rate 
for  that  month  will  be  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  two  preceding  months. 

Another  parody 
paper  surfaces 

Critics  of  U.S  policy  in  El 
Salvador  —  and  of  Washington  Post 
coverage  —  used  Post  newsracks  to 
distribute  leaflets  parodying  the  Post 
and  calling  for  an  end  to  U.S.  aid  to 
the  civil  war-tom  nation. 

A  woman  who  identifred  herself  as 
Tori  Brooks,  a  Washington  social 
worker  and  spokesperson  for  what 
she  called  “a  lot  of  individuals 


opposed  to  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  and  El  S^vador,”  said  the 
protest  distributed  5,000  copies  of 
The  Washington  Parrot  in  over  400 
coin-operated  newsracks  May  24. 

The  Post  estimated  under  half  those 
numbers,  said  Ben  Whittemore,  Post 
circulation  director  of  operations. 

The  leaflets  looked  like  a  newspa¬ 
per  front  page  and  were  wrapped 
around  copies  of  the  Post  in  vending 
boxes  in  Washington  and  the  subur¬ 
ban  area. 

The  leafleting  demonstration  was 
patterned  after  others  in  Milwaukee, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Iowa  City, 
Phoenix,  San  Francisco  and  Balti¬ 
more,  Brooks  said. 

The  Parrot  accused  the  Post  of 
favoring  official  government  sources 
in  its  stories,  supressing  information, 
understating  government  human- 
rights  violations  and  conforming  to 
U.S.  government  “propaganda 
needs.” 

Brooks  said  U.S.  policy  has  been 
“to  keep  the  truth  about  El  Salvador 
hidden  from  the  American  public, 
including  U.S.  funding  of  $1.5  million 
a  day  to  the  government  of  a  nation 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  police 
state.” 

In  a  brief  story  the  following  day, 
the  Post  quoted  a  news  release  that 
criticized  its  “failure  to  investigate” 
U.S.  funding  of  “repression”  in  El 
Salvador,  where  some  70,000  people 
have  died  in  years  of  civil  war. 

Brooks  said  she  supports  the  leftist 
rebel  group  Farabundo  Marti  Libera- 
cion  National  as  the  “legitimate  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Salvadoran  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Whittemore  said  he  suspected  from 
the  speed  of  the  operation  that  a  van 
was  used.  The  Parrot  was  probably 
wrapped  around  the  Post  as  the  leaf- 
leteers  rode  between  newsracks.  When 
they  reached  another  machine,  they 


quickly  took  out  a  number  of  Posts 
and  replaced  them  with  doctored  ver¬ 
sions,  he  speculated. 

He  said  fewer  than  100  complaints 
were  received  from  readers. 

No  legal  action  was  taken. 

“The  only  thing  we  are  doing  is 
cautioning  our  distributors  to  be  on 
the  alert,”  Whittemore  said. 

Directory  of  experts 
for  quotes  out  soon 

The  sixth  annual  Directory  of 
Experts,  Authorities  &  Spokesper¬ 
sons  is  slated  for  publication  in  July, 
and  the  first  1,000  U.S. -based  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  tv  or  radio  editorial 
staffers  who  write  in  on  their  media 
organization’s  letterhead  can  receive 
a  copy  of  the  448-page  sourcebook 
free  if  their  requests  are  received  by 
July  14. 

The  price-per-copy  is  $37.25  post¬ 
paid  for  non-media  orders  and  media 
requests  received  after  July  14. 

Requests  for  free  copies  on  media 
organization  letterheads  should  be 
sent  to:  Mitchell  P.  Davis,  Editor, 
Broadcast  Interview  Source,  2233 
Wisconsin  Ave.  N.W.,  406,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20007-4104. 

Jewish  media 
directory  offered 

A  Jewish  media  directory  covering 
both  print  and  electronic  media  has 
been  published  by  R.K.  Associates, 
ates. 

The  1989  American-Jewish  Media 
Directory  is  a  212-page  compilation  of 
editorial  and  advertising  data,  includ¬ 
ing  names,  addresses,  telephone 
numbers,  frequency  of  publication, 
deadlines,  distribution  methods,  cir¬ 
culation  flgures,  ad  sizes,  rates  and 
discounts.  It  is  broken  down  into 
eight  chapters. 

Those  interested  in  the  directory 
should  mail  a  request  for  a  brochure 
to:  R.K.  Associates,  Box  18,  Rego 
Park,  N.Y.  11374. 

Rothermere  march 

The  Rothermere-owned  Daily  Mai! 
group  of  Britain  recently  introduced 
its  own  ceremonial  march,  “The 
Rothermere  March,”  during  the 
opening  of  a  new  print  and  distribu¬ 
tion  complex  in  the  London 
docklands  —  part  of  the  company’s 
relocation  out  of  Reet  Street. 


CONFIDENTIAL  BROKERAGE 
AND  INVESTMENT  SERVICES  TO  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY. 

R.  C.  Crisler  k.  Co^  Inc  (513)  381-7775.  Cincinnati,  OH:  Richard  C  Crislei;  Qyde  G.  Haehnle,  John  D.  Chap¬ 
man,  Gloria  Bushelman.  Ithaca,  NY:  (607)  257-6283  John  6.  Babcock.  New  York,  NY  (212)  697-2247  Donald  E 
Clancy.  Lino^,  NE:  (402)  475-5285  Richard  W.  Chapin.  Tampa,  FL  (813)  264-2346  Mark  W.  Jorgenson. 

Special  Consultant  Ward  L  Quaal  Company,  Chicago,  IL:  (312)  644-6066  and  Los  Angeles,  C  A  (714)  644-5500. 


CRISLEK 


R.C.  CRISLER  6  CQ.  INC. 
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newspaper  processing  and  dis-  Hj 
tribution.  New  nnailrDom  layouts 
and  revisions  to  existing  facilities 
are  always  designed  with  maximum 
production  in  mind.  For  comprehensive 
project  management  and  installation 
services,  HaH  is  the  best  choice  for 
single-source  responsibility. 

Only  Halt  Processing  Sterns  can 
provide  the  total  capability  required  to 
meet  every  newspaper’s  processing 
and  distribution  equipment  needs,  and 
back  it  up  with  an  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  sales  and  service  staff.  Counter 
stackers.  Belt  Conveyors,  Tray  Systems, 
and  more ...  All  are  designed  and  built 
by  Hall  for  performance,  durability, 
reliability,  and  operating  economy. 

Hail  Processing  Systems— from  the 
press  delivery  to  the  loading  dock.  Hall 
can  handle  it  all. 


1.  Monitor  HT 

2.  Ranger  Non-Contacting  Count  Sensor 

3.  Magnum  Wire  Lapped  Stream  Conveyor 

4.  Bottom  Wrap  —  Anarch 


5.  Stackpack  Stacker  H 

6.  Bottom  Wrap  —  440  1 

7.  Belt  Conveyor 

8.  Belted  Lap^  Stream  Conveyor 

9.  Tmck  Lo^rs  ^iH 

10.  Tray-Matic  Bundle  Distritxjtion  Systems* 

11.  Roller  Top  Conveyors 

12.  HaH  Manufacturing  Facility 

Hall  Processing  Systems 

24400  Sperry  Drive  . 

Westlake,  OH  44145 


Westlake  (216)  8354)700 
Fax  (216)  835-4754 
Telex  98-5258 


Quality  *  Integrity  *  Service 


SEE  US  AT  ANPA  BOOTH  #3036 


Malaysian  daily  wins  Kodak  color  contest 


“World’s  Best”  in  Eastman  Kodak 
Company’s  1989  Run  for  the  Money 
contest  was  won  by  the  Malaysian 
daily  Berita  Harian.  It  was  selected 
from  among  395  entries. 

Published  by  three-time  “World’s 
Best”  winner  New  Straits  Times 
Group,  the  paper  also  won  first  place 
in  the  large  offset  category  in  the 
Asia/ Africa/Pacific  division  of 
Kodak’s  12th  annual  newspaper  color 
reproduction  contest. 

Representatives  of  the  newspaper 
will  be  on  hand  at  ANPA/TEC  on 
June  12,  when  winners  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  their  awards  at  a  special 
luncheon.  Top  prize  is  $3,000.  Win¬ 
ners  in  the  16  other  categories  are 
each  awarded  $1,000. 

The  1989  competition  emphasized 
prepress  capability.  Rather  than 
matching  a  color  print  or  transpa¬ 
rency,  contestants  were  asked  to 
accurately  match  a  color  proof. 

“By  supplying  an  8-by- 10-inch 
color  photograph  and  a  press  proof, 
we  simulated  what  would  happen  if  a 
newspaper  were  given  a  national 
color  ad  to  run,”  said  Charles  E. 
Rinehart,  market  development  tech- 


If  you  want  to  talk  about 
Hong  Kong, 

talk  to  the  Hong  Kong  people  in 
New  York  or  San  Francisco 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 
Jimmie  Marshall 
Ian  Brett 
Teresa  Chiu 
680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  265-8888 
or 

Melinda  Parsons 
180  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
(415)  397-2215 


nical  associate  at  Kodak’s  Graphics 
Imaging  Systems  Division. 

The  three-judge  independent  panel 
consisted  of  David  Cohn,  senior  tech¬ 
nologist  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology’s  Technical  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  Stu 
Patterson,  Toronto  Sun  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  and  Arthur  Bou¬ 
dreau,  ANPA  technical  training 
manager. 

According  to  Cohn,  use  of  a  press 
proof  bypassed  the  subjective  deci¬ 
sion  about  how  the  print  should  look 
when  transformed  from  an  original  to 
a  printed  page.  “That  should  have 
made  it  easier  to  match,”  he  said. 

Patterson,  the  first  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  manager  to  sit  on  a  panel,  said 
the  choice  was  easier  than  he  had 
expected,  calling  Berita  Harian 
“head  an  shoulders  above  the  other 
entries.”  Judging  was  based  on  color 
match,  saturation,  registration,  high¬ 
light  and  shadow  detail,  cleanliness  of 
print  and  general  appearance. 

Entries  will  be  on  display  at 
Kodak’s  ANPAATEC  booth.  North 
American  winners  were  as  follows: 

Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch, 
U.S. /Canada  small  offset;  the  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C.  Sun  News,  medium 
offset;  the  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  Press 
Democrat,  large  offset;  The  Syracuse 

NAPP  completes 
judging  for 
color  contest 

NAPP  Systems  Inc.  announced 
completion  of  preliminary  judging 
from  among  almost  200  letterpress 
entries  from  around  the  world  in  the 
eighth  annual  “Best  in  the  World” 
competition. 

Finalists  were  selected  in  geo¬ 
graphic,  circulation,  process  color 
and  black-and-white  categories. 

Judges  were  Dr.  Robert  Hacker, 
professor  of  newspaper  management 
at  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Gene  Manasco,  ANPA  press  and 
plate  systems  manager,  and  John 
Temple-Raston,  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  regional  vice  president. 

NAPP  customers  will  vote  for  win¬ 
ning  tear  sheets  at  the  NAPP  booth 
(5034)  at  ANPA/TEC  89.  A  new  fea¬ 
ture  this  year  is  an  “Advertising 
Excellence  Award,”  recognizing  out¬ 
standing  process  color  ad  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Winners  will  be  announced  dur¬ 
ing  a  June  13  awards  banquet  aboard 
the  riverboat  Creole  Queen. 


(N.Y.)  Herald-Journal,  direct  letter- 
press. 

Also  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun, 
Worldwide  dilitho,  and  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Journal  Gazette,  flexo¬ 
graphy. 

In  addition  to  Berita  Harian, 
Malaysian  papers  picked  up  their  geo¬ 
graphical  division’s  awards  for  the 
small  and  medium  offset  categories. 

Of  the  entrants,  42%  also  submitted 
material  in  the  optional  Newspaper 
Print  Quality  Survey,  conducted  for 
Kodak  by  RIT.  The  third  annual 
survey  evaluated  tone  reproduction, 
gray  balance,  color  correction  and  dot 
gain  difference  between  colors. 
Results  will  be  presented  during 
ANPA/TEC  and  participating  news¬ 
papers  receive  individual  reports. 

Palm  Beach  Post, 
FAMU  endow  fund 

Working  with  Florida  A&M  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Journalism,  Media 
and  Graphic  Arts,  the  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post  and  Palm  Beach’s  FAMU 
alumni  chapter  are  endowing  a 
$25,000  scholarship  fund,  the  income 
from  which  will  provide  an  annual 
$1,000  scholarship  to  a  student  in 
journalism  or  graphic  arts  at  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

The  alumni  organization  will  take 
the  lead  in  identifying  promising  black 
students  for  the  scholarship,  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  Palm  Beach  County  will 
be  given  preference  when  awards  are 
made. 

In  addition,  the  Post  will  work  with 
FAMU  to  try  to  arrange  summer 
employment  and  internships  for 
scholarship  recipients  and  will  give 
them  serious  consideration  for  full¬ 
time  employment  after  graduation. 

NAB  names  Mealy 
to  regional  food  job 

Jim  Healy,  currently  vice  presi¬ 
dent/national  sales  at  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  was  slated  to 
become  vice  president/director  of 
regional  food  marketing  at  the 
bureau,  effective  June  1. 

Healy,  who  joined  the  NAB  in 
1967,  will  remain  based  in  the 
bureau’s  Chicago  office  and  will 
report  to  Robert  Gaines,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/food  marketing  group. 
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PC  INTEGRATION 


YouYe  saying  I  cm  have  the  fault  tokramx  of 


a  Tandem*  system  and  Shu  use  PCs  or  Macks'! 


NlllUri  CmM  Ffni  SsKirrs  lain 
VICTtt  MKO  CMVAJUf 
Asmiilttf  Pwi  Nrtttrl 
f  * 

I^WCPS.  UtncnteU  (HP)  * 

I  dKisiOR  am  fram  IS  poiiCMtn  and 
bor>r  till)  CoIcMtiia.l 

J  ia^r  for  the  fMilta  al  uw 


ft  Ocl.  n  slay<fl9d  had  pro^tad 
f  wich  nfts  rapor*!  «a(d  at  laasl  wa 
'I  proups  and  hvaan  rights  orgauatia  j 
K  Tht  aoiditrs  had  claiaad  tha  I>sh  I 
t  hut  nearby  eiltagara  and  tn  iv«(i>e 
Mfe  artushed  idiHa  an  a  Sunday  picn 
C  An  aut<9sy  shoMd  that  aani  of  th 
range! 

i  Tht  cawt  prasidant.  Gan.  Daniel 
t  to  overturn  a  torn  aihtary  hurt's 

JnilHafy-polic#  border  task  fort*. I 
pi*  15  pel  iceaan  and  seldisrs  had 
soulfwat  of  Caracas.! 

The  iMr  tilitary  court  had  ord* 
STwiiSd  the  arrest  of  ten  surviving 
The  t«  survivors.  Itolaer  Pistil* 


Q  So  when  does  aU  this  ^ 
•happen? 

A  It’s  all  ha^^ni^  now!  See 
x\«(Mir  PC  integration  i»oducts 
at  ANPA/IEC  *89  in  New  Orleans. 
Chr  call  Sn  ri^t  now  to  schedule  yo 
own  demonstratioa 

i\  How  can  I  get  the^j;^00 
\i*soSd  ^^^^^SScer, 

Mail  the  cotqwn  below  «• 
xly*  call  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
SoM  Answers  on  PC  IntegmUon. 

800/,1/IC  A 


M  Xl^o  SII  now 

offers  you ^^gf^l^choice 

integration 

^Pl^^^oducts  that  give  you 
A  access  to  Tandem*  fault 
tolerance  and  the  deadline-proven 
q)eed  of  our  femous  Coyote*  Editor  - 
all  without  giving  up  standard 
PC  or  Macintosh*  platforms. 

QYou  mean  I  reaUy  have 
•a  choice?  ^0^ 

A  See  for  yourself. 
a\»  You  can  choose  if 
from  three  C(q«ote*/PC  a 

add-in  boards  (for  ■ 

IBM*  XT”",  AT*  and  new  * 

^  Micro  Channel" 

^  bus  computers). 

Or  you  can  orier  IBM*^^^^ 
P^*  computers  directly^"** 
from  SII  with  Ck^te* 
productivity  built-in. 

\  SII’s  frmily  of  PC 

^  solutions  now  includes 

HiiliiiiiiiiM  the  A{^le*  Macintosh, 

too.  Not  to  mention  PCLI, 
a  new  product  that  allows  interactive 
two-way  communication  between 
your  PC  local  area  network  and  a 
Tandem*  based  SII  editorial  system. 


I  Yes,  I  want  srdid  answers  frnn  SU 

I  □  Send  me  the  new  SD  white  paper  im  PC 
1,  Integration.  ^ 


I  □I’m  also  intoested  in  SII’s  new  generation  of 
I  interactive  pagination  products. 

I  □  Hease  phone  me  to  schedule  a  demonstratkm. 


Publication 


I  Address 
I  City— 


Teleidione 


EP6-10 


RJl  System 
KJ  Integrators,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  13626,  Sacramento,  CA  96863 


System^  are  reptered  trademarks  of  %8tem  Integrators,  Inc.  “Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers.' 
^stored  with  and  XT  and  Micro  Channel  are  trademarked  by  International  Busines 
registered  trademarks  ofAppleCompater,  Inc.  Tandem  is  a  regBtered  trademark  of  Tandem  Compt 


Poll:  newspeople  more  honest  than  politicians 


Folks  think  newspeople  are  more 
honest  than  politicians,  according  to  a 
Washington  Post- ABC  poll. 

By  nearly  a  2-1  margin,  respon¬ 
dents  rated  members  of  the  news 
media  ahead  of  politicians  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  on  “level  of  ethics 
and  honesty.” 

Based  (mi  interviews  with  over  1,000 
randomly  selected  adults,  only  30% 
rated  politicians  as  excellent  or  good 
on  integrity.  Newspeople  were  rated 
excellent  or  good  by  62%  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Members  of  Congress  were  rated 
ethical  and  honest  b^y  only  39%  of 
respondents,  69%  of  whom  gave  their 
own  representative  high  ethical 
scores. 

Doctors  got  the  highest  ethical 
approval,  72%,  lawyers  rated  with 
Congress  at  39%.  Respondents  rated 
“average”  people  the  same  as  their 
Congress  representative,  saying  69% 
have  high  standards. 

Most  people  view  Congress  with 


cynicism,  the  poll  found.  Three-quar¬ 
ters  of  those  asked  said  most  in  Con¬ 
gress  care  more  about  special  inter¬ 
ests  than  about  them;  57%  said  most 
representatives  make  money  by 
improperly  using  their  office;  66% 
said  representatives  care  more  about 
holding  office  than  about  the  nation’s 
interests;  and  76%  said  most  in  Con¬ 
gress  will  lie  rather  than  hurt  them¬ 
selves  by  telling  the  truth. 

Hispanics  make  up  2.6%  of  news¬ 
room  staffs  at  the  23  biggest  daily 
newspapers,  according  to  a  survey  by 
Hispanic  groups. 

Tlie  survey  by  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  and  the 
Hispanic  News  Media  Association  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  found  Hispanic 
employment  at  the  biggest  papers 
little  better  than  the  2.1%  industry¬ 
wide  share  reported  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  survey  results,  released  at 
NAHJ’s  convention  in  San  Juan, 


P.R.,  listed  18  Hispanic  managers  at 
the  23  papers  surveyed,  or  1%  of  their 
management  work  force. 

“What  concerns  me  is  that  these 
newspapers  are  the  leaders  in  the 
industry,”  said  NAHJ  president  and 
Newsday  reporter  Evelyn  Hernan¬ 
dez,  “and  the  numbers  are  weak.  At 
the  managerial  level,  where  decisions 
are  made  about  how  communities  are 
covered  and  who  gets  to  cover  them, 
Hispanics  are  still,  by  and  large,  shut 
out.” 

The  Miami  Herald,  excluding  El 
Nuevo  Herald,  has  the  most  Hispanic 
journalists,  39,  including  five  manag¬ 
ers,  for  a  9%  ratio  among  staff,  5% 
among  management. 

“I  don’t  think  any  paper  would 
claim  we’re  doing  as  well  as  we 
should  be  doing  but  we’re  trying,” 
said  Carolyn  Lee,  a  senior  editor  who 
handles  recruiting  for  the  New  York 
Times,  which  employs  14  Hispanic 
journalists  of  732  altogether,  or  2%. 


IN  BRIEF 


Marketing  manager 
for  AD/SAT  division 

Lisa  L.  Love,  formerly  advertising 
sales  service  manager  for  Gannett 
National  Newspaper  Sales  in  New 
York,  has  been  named  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  manager  for  ADSPACE,  a  new. 
division  of  Maxwell  AD/SAT  Inc. 

ADSPACE,  which  will  be  available 
for  commerci^  use  this  fall,  is  a  soft¬ 
ware  product  for  personal  computers 
and  is  a  communications  service  pri¬ 
marily  for  retail  advertisers  and  news¬ 
papers.  Love  is  the  new  division’s 
first  full-time  employee. 


Knight-Ridder  will 
not  sell  paper 
in  Gary,  Ind. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  said  it  has 
decided  not  to  sell  its  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune  because  the  newspaper 
has  shown  improvement  in  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  and  profit  margins  during 
the  first  five  months  of  the  year. 

Last  January,  KRI  had  announced 
it  was  selling  the  75,000  daily  Post- 
Tribune  along  with  the  39,0()0  daily 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News  in  order 
to  reduce  debt.  The  company  recently 


agreed  to  sell  the  Star-News  for  $55 
million  to  Pasadena  Newspapers  Inc. , 
a  new  company  owned  by  William 
Dean  Singleton. 

KRI  president  James  K.  Batten 
said  the  company  has  received  sev¬ 
eral  offers  for  the  Post-Tribune  but 
decided  not  to  sell  the  newspaper 
because  its  performance  so  far  this 
year  represented  a  “significant  gain 
from  1988  results.  Although  we  have 
received  several  offers  for  the  paper, 
we  concluded  that  none  of  them 
adequately  reflected  its  true  value.” 

KRI  said  the  Post-Tribune’s  oper¬ 
ating  margin  was  up  several  points 
because  of  increased  advertising 
revenue,  more  stringent  cost  controls 
and  an  improvement  in  the  Gary  mar¬ 
ket. 


Loeb  Invites  North 
to  speak  on  holiday 

Nackey  S.  Loeb,  publisher  of  the 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News  in  Manchester,  N.H., 
planned  to  sponsor  a  speaking  visit  by 
retired  Marine  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North 
on  Memorial  Day  in  Manchester. 

A  Page  One  announcement  in  the 
Sunday  paper  quoted  Loeb  as  saying, 
in  part,  “I  have  done  this  because  1 
think  it  is  important  for  New  Hamp¬ 


shire  people  to  hear  directly  what  he 
has  to  say,  without  those  translations 
from  the  national  news  media  to 
which  we  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed.” 

Canadian  wire  guild 
reaches  a  tentative 
agreement  with  CP 

The  Canadian  Wire  Service  Guild 
reached  a  tentative  agreement 
recently  on  a  contract  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  and  Broadcast  News. 

The  agreement  would  provide  for 
5%  raises  in  the  first  year  and  6%  in 
the  second  year  of  a  two-year  deal 
retroactive  to  Dec.  31,  1988. 

Voting  on  the  pact  was  expected  to 
begin  around  the  end  of  May. 

The  Canadian  Press  is  a  national 
news  co-operative  with  a  news  staff  of 
more  than  300  that  serves  more  than 
100  daily  member  newspapers. 

CP  is  the  parent  company  to  Broad¬ 
cast  News,  which  is  the  primary  news 
source  for  Canadian  broadcasters. 

Reporters  with  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  earned  $825.64  (Canadian)  a 
week  under  the  old  contract.  Among 
other  employees  included  in  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit  are  photographers,  libra¬ 
rians  and  clerical  staff. 

—  CP 
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Scripps  holds 
first  annual  meeting 

E.W.  Scripps  shareholders  attend¬ 
ing  the  company’s  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing  since  it  went  public  in  mid- 1988 
were  told  the  three-year  corporate 
restructuring  program  has  paid  off  in 
improved  results. 

Scripps  president  Lawrence  A. 
Leser  said  cash  flow  from  operations 
and  the  $93  million  in  proceeds  from 
the  initial  public  offering  of  8.85  mil¬ 
lion  Class  A  common  stock  enabled 
the  company  to  reduce  long-term  debt 
by  more  than  $100  million  and  $24 
million  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
to  $462  million.  The  debt  resulted 
from  $819  million  in  acquisitions  in 
which  Scripps  focused  on  its  core 
businesses  of  newspapers,  broad¬ 
casting  and  cable  tv. 

Publishing,  including  newspapers 
and  United  Media,  gave  Scripps  69% 
of  its  $1.2  billion  in  1988  revenues, 
Leser  said,  adding  that  publishing  and 
broadcasting  are  starting  to  recover 
from  weak  advertising  environments. 
Cable  tv  operating  cash  flow  came  to 
$63.3  million  in  1988,  up  223%  from 
1987. 


Lesher  papers 
honor  heroes 

Lesher  Communications  Inc., 
publisher  of  several  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  newspapers,  has  developed  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  encourage  and  recognize  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  performed  acts  of 
heroism  or  contributed  significantly 
to  law  enforcement. 

Operated  in  cooperation  with  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Police  Chiefs 
Association,  the  project  has  produced 
awards  for  over  400  recipients  since  it 
began  in  1985.  The  association 
encourages  local  police  officers  to 
nominate  citizens  for  awards. 

Stories  and  photos,  some  in  color, 
of  the  awards  regularly  appear  in 
three  Lesher  papers.  Last  year,  60 
awards  were  presented  at  a  ceremony 
which  drew  several  hundred  people. 
The  Contra  Costa  Times  ran  a  front¬ 
page  color  picture  and  more  than  two 
inside  pages  of  photos  and  stories. 

The  program  was  conceived  by 
Margaret  Lesher,  first  vice  president 
of  LCI  and  director  of  the  chain’s 
community  service  department.  LCI 
provides  funding  and  staff,  as  well  as 
taking  responsibility  for  designing  the 
awards,  issuing  printed  material,  and 
arranging  entertainment  and  refresh¬ 


ments  in  connection  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  ceremonies. 

Recipients,  who  also  can  be  from 
other  states,  have  included  a  woman 
who  pulled  a  man  from  a  burning  car, 
a  man  who  broke  up  a  church  burglary 
and  detained  a  suspect  until  police 
arrived,  and  three  8-year-old  girls 
who  saved  a  3-year-old  boy  from 
drowning.  A  76-year-old  man  from 
Centerline,  Mich.,  was  cited  for  help¬ 
ing  police  catch  a  burglar  by  chasing 
him  on  foot. 

The  honors  are  in  three  categories: 
Appreciation  Awards,  Commenda¬ 
tion  Plaque  and  the  highest  award,  the 
Medal  of  Valor. 


Taipei  publisher 
commits  suicide 
to  avoid  arrest 

Cheng  Nan-jung,  publisher  of  the 
Freedom  Era  Weekly  in  Taipei, 
recently  fought  off  police  with  fire¬ 
bombs  and  then  committed  suicide  to 
avoid  being  arrested  on  treason 
charges. 

Cheng  was  also  a  member  of  the 
opposition  Democratic  Progress 
Party  and  his  weekly  had  published  a 
“New  Draft  Constitution”  by  the 
head  of  a  group  calling  for  Taiwan 
independence. 

The  police,  alerted  that  Cheng  had 
incendiary  devices,  showed  up  with 
firemen  when  they  came  to  arrest 
him.  Cheng  threw  firebombs  at  the 
police  and  immolated  himself. 

Chan  Yih-hua,  another  opposition 
party  member,  later  committed  sui¬ 
cide  by  self-immolation  outside  the 
Presidential  Office  Building  in  protest 
of  Chen’s  death. 

Scripps  Howard 
grant  helps  combat 
adult  illiteracy 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
has  awarded  $20,000  in  grants  to  help 
the  Literacy  Volunteers  of  New  York 
City  publish  two  series  of  books 
designed  for  beginning  adult  readers. 

LVNYC  was  awarded  the  grants 
through  the  endorsement  of  United 
Media. 

The  first  series.  Writers’  Voices, 
offers  selections  of  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  by  leading  authors  and 
personalities.  Reading  levels  of  the 
material  range  from  grades  three  to 
six,  but  interest  levels  range  from 


seventh-grade  to  adult. 

The  second  series.  New  Writers’ 
Voices,  features  books  by  adult  liter¬ 
acy  students  who  want  to  share  their 
experience  and  knowledge  to  encour¬ 
age  and  motivate  other  students. 

Minn,  court  won’t 
expand  use  of 
cameras  in  court 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  has 
denied  a  petition  filed  by  news  organi¬ 
zations  seeking  an  expanded  experi¬ 
ment  in  allowing  cameras  and  other 
electronic  equipment  in  courtrooms. 

But  the  court,  in  a  May  25  order, 
reinstated  a  cameras-in-the-court- 
room  experiment  it  originally 
authorized  in  April  1983. 

The  news  groups  asked  the  court  to 
eliminate  the  prior-approval  require¬ 
ment  of  the  experiment  that  enabled 
parties  to  a  case  to  veto  the  use  of 
cameras.  Their  proposal  did  call  for 
judges  retaining  the  authority  to  pro¬ 
hibit  camera  coverage  or  stop  it  dur¬ 
ing  a  trial. 

The  media  also  wanted  to  delete  a 
rule  from  the  experiment  which 
prohibited  camera  coverage  of  any 
witness  who  objected. 

The  court  said  that  denial  of  the 
petition  “should  not  be  interpreted  as 
discouraging  the  bench  and  bar  from 
further  experimentation  with  audio¬ 
visual  courtroom  proceedings.” 

The  media’s  petition  was  opposed 
by  the  Minnesota  Bar  Association, 
Minnesota  District  Judges  Associa¬ 
tion,  Minnesota  Trial  Lawyers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  representatives  of  organi¬ 
zations  representing  victims. 

Oakland  Tribune 
to  assist  kids 
victimized  by  crack 

The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
announced  it  has  contributed  $5,000 
immediately  and  will  contribute 
another  $25,000  over  the  next  three 
years  to  a  fund-raising  drive  it  has 
launched  in  order  to  assist  children 
and  families  victimized  by  the  crack 
epidemic. 

The  campaign  follows  a  Tribune 
three-part  series  in  May,  “Children  in 
Crisis,”  about  the  effects  crack  is 
having  on  Eastbay  families. 

Publisher  Robert  C.  Maynard  and 
his  wife,  Nancy  Hicks  Maynard,  have 
made  personal  contributions  to  the 
campaign. 
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Color  scanners 

Quality  is  improving  and  lower  prices  are  making  them  more  affordable 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  color  scanner  “now  is  the 
leader  in  the  industry  —  no  other 
product  has  progressed  so  rapidly.” 

With  those  words.  Dr.  R.K.  Molla 
kicked  off  a  session  at  the  'America 
East  newspaper  operations  confer¬ 
ence  dealing  with  color  separations 
and  technologies  for  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  West  Virginia  Institute  of 
Technology  professor  and  author  of  a 
color  scanner  operations  textbook 
had  already  outlined  the  two  principal 
problems  newspapers  have  faced  in 
dealing  with  the  creation  of  color 
separations. 

The  first  problem  derives  from  the 
newsprint’s  own  limitations,  offering 
the  printer  a  smaller  operating  range, 
including  dot  gain  variability,  than  the 
original  image. 

“To  get  good  color,  these 
variables  .  .  .  have  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  in  the  color  separation 
stage,”  said  Molla. 

The  second  problem  is  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  panchromatic  films  used  in 
conventional  photographic  separa¬ 
tion  techniques.  Not  only  is  the  tech¬ 
nique  time-consuming,  expensive  in 
terms  of  use  of  consumables,  and  so 
sensitive  it  is  hard  to  control,  but,  said 
Molla,  Agfa  and  Kodak  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  supply  of  the  films  will 
likely  be  discontinued. 

He  said  the  convenience,  versatil¬ 
ity  and  speed  of  color  scanners  have 
led  to  their  acceptance  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  majority  of  color  sepa¬ 
rations.  About  99%  of  separations  in 
Europe  and  Japan  were  the  product  of 
color  scanners,  according  to  Molla. 

“The  only  problem  in  scanner  tech¬ 
nology,”  said  Molla,  “is  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  killer,  it’s  expensive.” 

Nevertheless,  he  pointed  to  a 
recent  decline  in  scanner  prices  from 
the  range  of  a  half-million  dollars  to 
little  more  than  $100,000,  something 
he  described  as  “unthinkable  five 
years  ago.” 

Operator  training,  however,  for 
sophisticated  drum-type  scanners 
remains  indispensible  in  his  view.  But 
those  scanners’  computers  facilitate 
the  required  compensation  for  the 
limited  reproduction  range  of  news¬ 


print. 

A  major  step  forward  has  been  the 
improvement  in  desktop  color  sys¬ 
tems  using  flatbed  scanners.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  results  have  already  been 
achieved  with  monochrome  images. 
As  for  microcomputer-based  color 
systems,  Molla  predicted  that 
“within  two  years  all  the  problems 
will  be  solved.” 

Judging  from  submitted  samples, 
the  quality  is  just  not  there  in  desktop 
color,  according  to  Molla.  When  it  is, 
he  said,  desktop  systems  will  offer  the 
advantage  of  running  text,  linework, 
halftones  and  any  color  on  the  same 
system.  The  main  obstacle  so  far  is  a 
need  for  computer-minded  develop¬ 
ers  to  understand  the  problems  in 
maintaining  prepress  quality  when  an 
image  i:  in  press  rather  than  printing 
on  a  laser  printer. 


Other  problems  are  the  need  for 
increased  storage  capacity  and  screen 
handling  by  systems  utilizing  the 
popular  PostScript  page  description 
language.  PostScript  is  also  slow  for 
newspapers’  needs  and  in-house  pro¬ 
duction  from  a  device  like  the  Lino- 
tronic  300  does  not  offer  the  proofs 
that  come  from  an  outside  color 
house. 

Molla  cited  the  “dishwasher¬ 
sized”  Scanitek  100  as  an  example  of 
progress  in  flatbed  scanner  technol¬ 
ogy,  providing  separations  in  less 
than  30  minutes  for  about  $40,000.  Its 
current  drawback,  he  said,  was  its 
limitation  to  reflective  copy. 

“Be  sure  you  understand  what  the 
limitation  of  the  equipment  is,”  he 
concluded. 

A  second  alternative  to  expensive 
new  digital  drum-type  color  scanners 
is  the  very  low  price  of  used  drum 
scanners,  which  itself  is  a  product  of 
rapid  advances  in  scanning  technol¬ 
ogy.  Molla  recommended  spending 
$  1 0,000  on  an  analog  scanner  that  cost 
$150,000  new  and  waiting  to  compare 
future  digital  drum  scanner  prices  to 


future  flatbed  scanner  progress  — 
meanwhile  enjoying  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  make  compensations  for 
printing  on  newsprint. 

Ottaway  Newspapers  production 
projects  director  Larry  Hoffman 
noted  “little  concrete 
information  ...  in  the  newspaper 
industry  on  alternative  color  sys¬ 
tems,”  with  the  result  that  they  are 
“not  taken  seriously  by  the  [small  and 
medium-sized]  class  of  newspapers 
that  they  may  be  best  suited  to  fit.” 

The  Mac  and  PC-based  systems 
can  “produce  some  portion  of  the 
color  separation  process.”  The  alter¬ 
natives  may  mean  a  complete  pagina¬ 
tion  system  for  some  papers,  while 
others  would  look  only  for  color  sepa¬ 
rations. 

To  work  for  newspapers,  Hoffman 
said  the  systems  must  prove  to  be 


adaptable,  yield  color  acceptable  to 
the  publisher,  and  be  cost-justifiable. 
Most  desktop  systems  relying  on  81/2" 
X 11  "-format  scanners  may  not  be  suit¬ 
able  for  most  newspapers,  although 
this  may  be  changing,  according  to 
Hoffman. 

He  saw  only  foui  “valid  players”  in 
the  area,  of  which  only  two  are  look¬ 
ing  at  newspapers’  needs.  The  alter¬ 
natives  are  attractive,  however,  to 
small  newspapers  plagued  by  slow, 
expensive  procedures  giving  “ques¬ 
tionable  results.” 

While  acknowledging  high-end 
vendors’  superior  handling  of  color  in 
the  commercial,  newspaper  and 
advertising  areas,  Hoffman  said  that 
“not  every  application  requires  the 
sophistication,  range  of  enlargement 
and  complexity  that  many  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  units  offer.” 

He  added  that  such  units  may  not 
be  cost-justifiable  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  sought  by  many  newspapers. 

Small  to  medium-sized  newspapers 
that  send  out  color  work  to  job  shops 
experience  high  costs  and  a  loss  of 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


“The  only  problem  In  scanner  technology,”  said 
Molla,  “is  the  equipment  is  the  killer,  it’s  expensive.” 
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Hams  presents  its 
cost-conscious 
pagination  system 


It’s  the  only  pagination  system  that  provides  the 
newsroom  with  a  personal  choice  of  operation  for  page 
makeup.  Pages  can  be  dummied  first  with  copy  flowing 
to  assi^ed  positions  from  our  own  or  other  front-end 
systems,  or  the  pages  can  be  made  up  interactively. 
It’s  the  only  pagination  system  with  the  power  to 
handle  and  store  multiple  formats  with  string  trans¬ 
lates,  graphic  modeling  macros,  variables  and  com¬ 
mands,  thereby  significantly  reducing  operator  time. 
It’s  the  only  pag^tion  system  for  connectivity.  The 
Harris  ^tem  is  interfaced  with  more  front-end  sys¬ 
tems,  PCs,  typesetters  and  laser  imagesetters  than  any 
other  system  on  the  market 
What  do  these  capabilities  mean  to  youV  The  ability  to: 

□  Extend  newsroom  deadlines 

□  Capture  up-to-the-minute  news  copy 

□  Produce  a  better  looking  newspaper 

□  Present  a  more  readable  newspaper 

□  Eliminate  pasteup  of  individual  stories 

□  Provide  perfect  aligned  columns  with  uniform 
vertical  and  horizontal  spacing 

Find  out  wdiy  more  newspapers  are  paginating  with 
Harris  than  with  any  other  sj^tem  on  the  market  Call 
today  for  more  information  about  our  cost-conscious 
pagination  system. 

Contact  Harris  Controls  and  Composition,  407  John 
Rodes  Blvd.,  Dept  EP,  Melbourne,  FL  32901,  TWX 
510-959-6418.  Or  call  1-800-4-HARRlS,  Ext  4100. 


“With  the  installation  of  the  Harris  pagina¬ 
tion  system,  our  company  has  saved  200 
production  hours  per  week.  Also,  we’ve 
had  substantial  savings  in  material  as  well.” 

Cyril  J.  Sabutsch,  Data  Systems  &  Production  Manager 
Windsor  (Ontario)  Star 


We  couldn’t  think  of  a  better  way  to  tell  you  about  the 
advantages  of  the  Harris  pagination  system  than  with 
our  customer’s  own  words.  Using  our  system,  the 
^indsor  Star  saved  time.  And  time-saving  translate 
Into  cost-savings. 

From  the  moment  of  installation,  the  Harris  pagination 
system  begins  to  save  you  time  and  money  b^use  it 
has  cost-effective  capabilities  that  no  other  system 
offers. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Fax  machines 
send  info  to 
Chinese  protestors 

An  emergency  “newslift”  to  Chi¬ 
na’s  embattled  student  protestors  has 
been  launched  by  Chinese  student 
groups  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
reported. 

The  local  students,  according  to  the 
Chronicle,  are  using  telephone  calls 
to  fnends  and  relatives  and  a  network 
of  fax  machines  to  feed  information  to 
university  and  business  offices  in 
China. 

Yu  Tau,  president  of  the  Chinese 
Student  and  Scholars  Friendship 
Association  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing:  “People  there  know  far  less 
alraut  what’s  going  on  than  we  do,”  in 
reference  to  the  recent  turmoil  occur- 
ing  in  Beijing  and  other  Chinese 
cities.  Students  in  the  capital  have 
occupied  Tiananmen  Square  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  demanding  more  democ¬ 
racy  from  the  government. 

Tau  said  his  organization  also  was 


trying  to  persuade  Voice  of  America 
to  include  news  updates  in  its  trans¬ 
missions  to  China. 

An  estimated  1,500  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents  and  scholars  are  studying  at 
Bay  area  universities. 

Some  students,  the  Chronicle  said, 
also  have  placed  calls  to  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  offering  views  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  events  in  China. 

Former  production 
manager  named 
general  manager 

Dale  Dean,  former  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Fort  Myers, 
Fla.  News-Press,  was  named  general 
manager  of  Gulfcoast  Press,  Naples, 
Ha. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
former  News-Press  publisher  Terry 
Gannett  Hopkins,  who  bought  Gulf- 
coast  last  November. 

Dean  retired  in  March  from  the 
News-Press,  where  he  began  working 
30  years  ago  in  the  composing  room. 
He  was  on  the  production  team  that 


won  the  “Best  of  Gannett”  produc¬ 
tion  award.  His  operation  was  hon¬ 
ored  as  the  best  site  in  the  nation  for 
printing  USA  Today. 

Gulfcoast  prints  numerous  area 
newspapers,  including  The  Express,  a 
new  Naples  weekly  owned  by  Hop¬ 
kins,  the  Collier  Advertiser  and 
the  Lehigh  News. 

Phoenix  papers 
use  TDD  system 

Deaf  and  hearing-impaired  persons 
can  now  “talk”  to  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  by  means  of 
special  telephone  equipment. 

TDD  (telephone  device  for  the 
deaf)  allows  individuals  with  a  similar 
machine  at  home  to  call  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  subscribe,  ask  for  a  temporary 
start  or  stop,  inquire  about  billing, 
place  a  classified  ad,  offer  a  story  idea 
or  apply  for  a  job  at  the  papers,  said 
circulation  director  Bob  H^lay. 

“We  look  at  the  TDD  as  a  way  to 
serve  a  very  special  part  of  our  audi¬ 
ence  that  relies  heavily  on  our  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said. 

The  Arizona  Council  for  the  Hear¬ 
ing  Impaired  estimated  that  8%  of 
Arizona’s  population  —  more  than 
200,000  people  —  are  hearing- 
impaired. 

The  TDD  resembles  a  small  porta¬ 
ble  typewriter  with  a  telephone 
receiver  attached  to  its  top.  The  caller 
transmits  a  message  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  machine,  which  asks  for  the 
person’s  name  and  phone  number  and 
says  the  call  will  be  returned  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Hallay  said  circulation  staff  mem¬ 
bers  check  the  machine,  at  least  once 
every  two  hours  and  relay  messages 
quickly  to  the  appropriate  depart¬ 
ment. 

Several  other  newspapers  around 
the  country  have  installed  similar  sys¬ 
tems. 

DataTimes  adds 
newspapers 

Three  Newhouse  newspapers  and  a 
Hearst  property  have  joined  Data¬ 
Times’  international  on-line  network. 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J., 
The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  The  Oregonian,  Portland,  will 
begin  electronic  marketing  of  their 
information  in  the  next  two  months 
over  DataTimes. 

The  San  Antonio  Light  becomes 
available  electronically  in  September. 
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N(M..RTJN  THE  mPER 
WITH  THE 

SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE  PEOPLE 
WHO  OUTRUN  THEM  ALL. 


We  say  there’s  been  an  awful  lot  of  confusion 
out  there.  People  stumbling  all  over  themselves 
trying  to  make  advertising,  circulation,  financial 
and  composition  systems  work. 

We  say  all  that  by-guess  and  by-gosh  can 
cease— ri^t  now.  All  that  programing  and 
reprograming.  Up-loading  and  down-loading. 
Forever  translating  this  language  into  that 
language. 

Were  INSl— as  in  "I"  for  _ 

integrated— and  that’s  ■ 

exactly  what  we’ re  all  about.  ■  I 

We  say  you  can  operate  M||l  V II 

everything  from  one.  single,  ~ 


mNsi 


Integrated  Newspaper  Systems  International 


solitary,  all-encompassing  data  base. 

Not  endless  interfaces.  But  a  true  integra¬ 
tion— so  that  the  left  hand  not  only  always  knows 
what  the  right  one  is  doing,  it’s  all  in  one  brain— 
so  that  everybody  knows. 

This  is  a  bold,  front-running  idea— not  what 
you  generally  see  in  newspapering  today.  It’s  well 
worth  your  investigation  now,  regardless  of 

where  you  stand  with  your 
present  operations,  or  think 
W  you  stand.  Call  us  today.  And 
see  if  we  don’t  clearly  out- 
II  ^^p|  distance  every  other  system 
runner  in  the  race. 


Real  Solutions  for  Revenue 
Development  and  Management 


THAT’S  OUR  BUSINESS. 


12  Corporate  Woods  •  10975  Benson  Drive  •  Overland  Park  KS  662K)  •  915/45M6I8 
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Scanners 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


deadline  production  control.  Further, 
Hoffman  said  that  results  can  vary 
from  shift  to  shift,  not  only  because  of 
personnel  changes  but  because  many 
shops  use  older  skills-dependent  ana¬ 
log  scanners. 

PC-based  systems  offer  consis¬ 
tency  and  bring  control  over  variables 
back  into  the  newspaper  using  much 
the  same  tools  offered  by  high-end 
systems,  according  to  Hoffman. 
Look-up  tables,  alteration  of  tables 
and  image  viewing  (soft  proofing)  are 
among  the  advantages. 

Hoffman  identified  nine  items  that 
small  and  medium-sized  papers  are 
looking  for  in  color  systems.  Atop  the 
list  was  quality. 

“We  have  to  be  able  to  produce 
quality  consistent  with  the  applica¬ 
tion.  We’re  not  all  printing  the 
National  Geographic. 

Other  needs  included  basic  color 
separations  in  the  85-  to  100-screen 
rule  range;  color  correction  and,  per¬ 
haps,  retouching  tools;  color  separat¬ 
ing  graphics  directly  from  a  Macin¬ 
tosh,  with  digital  data  passed  to  a  page 
layout  system;  picture  desk  and  pos¬ 
sibly  still-video  and  scanning  capa¬ 
bility;  ability  to  handle  screen  tints; 
full-page  output  with  all  compo¬ 
nents, including  registered  separa¬ 
tions;  user-friendly  systems  for  mini¬ 
mal  training  and  disruption  to  opera¬ 
tions;  reliability. 

“A  reasonable  price  tag”  com¬ 


pletes  the  list  of  needs. 

Hoffman  said  he  thought  PC-based 
systems  could  come  in  at  justifiable 
cost  when  compared  with  the  existing 
costs  of  producing  color  pages  with 
various  elements.  Even  pages  of  rela¬ 
tively  little  complexity  require  much 
time,  expertise  and  materials  to  do 
well.  He  said  his  papers’  experience 
has  shown  that  a  “not-very-compli- 
cated”  front  page  can  require  two- 
and-a-half  hours  to  put  together. 

In  evaluating  alternative  systems, 
Hoffman  compared  one  vendor’s 
4,000-pixel  scanning  resolution  at  36 
bits/pixel  with  still  video’s  760  pixels 
X  420  scan  lines  and  1200  pixels  x  480 
lines.  He  said  if  relatively  poor  still- 
video  resolutions  are  possibly  accept¬ 
able,  then  the  scanning  resolutions  of 
alternative  systems  are  likely  to  prove 
acceptable. 

Objections  to  the  slow  speed  of 
PostScript  as  a  page  description  lan¬ 
guage  embraced  by  alternative  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  met  in  recent  months 
with  higher-speed  PostScript  RIPs. 
As  for  PostScript’s  problems  with 
delivering  suitable  screening,  How- 
tek  Inc.  graphic  arts  vice  president 
Chuck  Benzing  noted  that  the 
screening  algorithm  difficulties  will 
be  eased  as  resolutions  improve. 

Accuracy  and  repeatability  will 
determine  quality  in  the  area  of  color 
output,  according  to  Benzing. 

“The  largest  limitation  I  see  at  the 
present  time  to  alternative  systems, 
however,  is  the  limited  exposure  in 
our  industry,”  Hoffman  concluded, 
adding  that  vendors  are  aware  of  sys¬ 
tems’  limitations.  He  said  one  vendor 


Separation  Technologies,  Inc. 

4091  E.  La  Palma  Ave.,  Suite  T,  Anaheim,  CA  92807 

(714)  632-1306  •  FAX  (714)  632-3269 
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ackowledged  “that  a  basic  product  in 
the  field  is  more  important  than  being 
everything  to  everybody.” 

He  later  suggested  that  “if  you  buy 
now,  you’re  probably  going  to  get  a 
real  good  price  because  people  are 
looking  to  get  systems  out  there.” 

.  . 

For  lack  of  a  speaker  from  a  news¬ 
paper  with  sufficient  experience  with 
alternative  systems,  Benzing  was 
asked  to  address  the  conference  from 
the  vendors’  side.  Before  joining 
Howtek  two  years  ago,  Benzing  spent 
some  years  with  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  and  Scitex,  serving  in  mar¬ 
keting  and  product  development 
executive  posts. 

He  described  Howtek’ s  system 
in  terms  of  three  bus-connected 
“domains”  put  together  in  such  a  way 
to  permit  changes  to  an  individual 
domain  to  adopt  improvements  in 
technology  “without  having  adverse 
impact  on  the  remaining  two.” 

The  first  domain  encompasses 
scanning,  accomplished  with  a 
flatbed  scanner  (E&P,  May  13,  P. 
84E),  35mm  scanner  and  11"  x  17" 
scanner.  The  input  devices  use  reso¬ 
lutions  matched  to  original  art  type 
and  size  in  order  to  provide  suitable 
reproduction-size  images. 

The  second  domain,  the  worksta¬ 
tion,  comes  in  versions  based  on 
80286  and  80386  processors  (PC  AT- 
class  machines)  with  different  size 
drives  (configurable  with  up  to  two 
800MB  drives)  and  using  Barco  moni¬ 
tors  for  “very  accurate  color  rendi¬ 
tion”  and  calibration  to  represent 
final  output. 

The  workstation  features  a  mouse, 
keyboard  and  monochrome  monitor. 
Intuitive  functionality  was  tailored 
for  those  familiar  with  reproduction 
principles,  with  a  stripping  environ¬ 
ment  that  uses  a  sequential  menu  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  procedures  a  stripper 
would  ordinarily  follow. 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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PrintRoll  wins 

pressroom/mail  room  tug-of-war 


The  only  on*i!ne  system  with 
no  overflow.  _ 


•  Zoned  editions  may  be  stored  •  Average  rather  than  maximiBfrp^ 
in  pre-selected  rolls.  press  output  determines  " 


i7  Automatic  buffering  allows 
press  and  mailroom  to  produce, 
each  at  its  own  pace,  and  remain 
completely  on-line. 

•  PrintRoll  winds  newspapers 
and  preprints  into  large 
diameter,  stationary  rolls. 
Space-efficient  to  take 
advantage  of  full  ceiling  height. 

•  Automatic  rolling  and  retrieval 
of  main  sections  and  preprints 
from  buffer  or  storage  eliminates 


Rolled  products  are  compressed 
to  allow  more  efficient 
processing  through  inserting 
machines.  ** 

Shingle  stream  integrity  is 
maintained  throughout  to 
assure  smooth  movement  of 
the  product  by  conveyor 
without  need  for  single-copy 
synchronization. 

PrintRoll  eliminates  the  need 
to  start  or  stop  the  press  for 
mailroom  problems  or  interrupt 


inserting  capacity. 


Muller  Martini  offers  you 
complete  mailroom  systems, 
including  conveyors,  automatic 
storage,  stackers  and  on-line 
inserting  machines. 


manual  pallet  or  roll  handling  mailroom  production  if  the 


and  special  equipment.  press  is  down. 


Automation  from  press  to 
loading  dock 


MUUER  MARTINI 


MULLER  MARTINI  CORP. 

40  Rabfo  Or .  P.O  Box  3360.  Hauppauge.  N  Y  11787*(516)582-4343 
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start-up  of  London  plant  gets  still-video  coverage 

When  Marearet  Thatcher  started  I  white)  and  Canon  (RC  760  color)  were  I  article. 


When  Margaret  Thatcher  started 
the  presses  at  Associated  Newspa- 
paper’s  Harmsworth  Quay  plant,  off 
rolled  the  Evening  Standard  with  a 
front-page  photo  of  Britain’s  prime 
minister  being  welcomed  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Rothermere  —  a  picture  taken 
just  25  minutes  earlier. 

Thatcher  visited  London’s  Surrey 
Docks  to  tour  the  new  plant.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  UK  Press  Gazette,  photo¬ 
graphing  Thatcher’s  arrival  and  later 
inviting  her  to  start  the  presses  that 
would  print  her  picture  was  Standard 
editor  John  Leese’s  idea.  It  became 
picture  editor  David  Ofield’s  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  view  of  the  nearing  deadline  and 
the  10  miles  to  the  Kensington  news¬ 
room,  Ofleld  opted  for  still-video  cap¬ 
ture  and  electronic  image  transmis¬ 
sion.  As  it  happened,  cameras  from 
both  Nikon  ((QV  lOOOT  black-and- 


white)  and  Canon  (RC  760  color)  were 
used. 

Early-morning  test  transmissions 
from  the  printing  plant  to  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  page  makeup  computer  proved 
satisfactory.  By  10:50  photographer 
Ken  Towner  had  snapped  his  picture 
on  the  Nikon  and  five  minutes  later 
was  transmitting  it  when  colleague 
Clive  Howes  arrived  with  a  second 
photo  taken  with  the  Canon. 

At  11:08  front-page  remake  was 
completed.  Two  minutes  later  it  had 
been  transmitted  back  to  Harms¬ 
worth  Quay  by  Crosfield  Datrax  fac¬ 
simile  equipment  and  was  on  press. 
By  11:20  Thatcher  was  reading  the 
newspaper.  The  second  picture 
was  “slipped  on  to  the  front  page.” 
The  edition  ran  50,000  copies. 

“The  only  hard  copies  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  the  acutal  [newsjpaper 
itself,”  said  Howes  in  his  Gazette 


article. 

“The  prospects  of  shorter  dead¬ 
lines  and  the  chance  for  photogra¬ 
phers  to  send  in  their  work  from  fur¬ 
ther  afield  are  now  a  reality,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

DuPont  Co. 
wins  award 

Du  Pont  Co.  won  InterTech  Tech¬ 
nology  Awards  for  its  4Cast  Digital 
Color  Imager  and  X-Stat  static  guard 
from  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundrtion. 

The  year-old  4Cast,  a  dry  color 
proofing  system  using  dye  sublima¬ 
tion  thermal  transfer  technology, 
achieves  256  gray  levels  per  color  per 
pixel  for  continuous-tone  output. 
Newer  X-Stat  incorporates  static  pro¬ 
tection  into  the  film  structure. 


Scanners 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

In  output,  the  third  domain,  a  post¬ 
processor,  takes  page  makeup  files  to 
build  the  page  for  the  output  recorder, 
doing  “all  the  magic  that  you  have  to 
do  to  data  to  make  it  print  on  a  print¬ 
ing  press,”  according  to  Benzing. 

The  68020-based  post-processor 
has  a  300MB  drive  and  does  the 
screening,  generates  halftones,  per¬ 
forms  gray  component  replacement 


adjustments  and  press  gain  adjust¬ 
ments,  makes  RGB-to-CMY  color 
conversions  and  does  all  the  trapping, 
choking  and  spreading  needed  to  gen¬ 
erate  quality  images. 

For  prooflng,  Howtek  offers  a  four- 
color  inkjet  printer.  Ouiput  is  through 
a  1016  dpi  Pelbox,  the  imaging  half  of 
ECRM’s  Autokon.  (Output  can  also 
be  to  the  broadsheet  size  version  of 
the  Pelbox.) 

“We  have  the  ability  to  take  com¬ 
posite  [text]  bitmaps  from  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  raster  image  processors,”  said 
Benzing. 


sWIN! 


m 


MINI 


TWO  WAYS  TO  WIN  AT  ANPA-TEC  ’89, 

IF  YOU  VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  2958 

You  could  win  a  free  copy  of  the  Stauffer  Gold  electronic  library 
system.  Even  if  you  don't  win,  you  will  still  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  most  economic  and  efficient  solution  to  filing  and  retri¬ 
eving  your  newspaper  information.  Or  you  could  win  one  of  14 
Media  Additions  promotion  packages  that  are  guaranteed  to  inc¬ 
rease  your  revenue. 

STAUFFER 

«MEDIA  SYSTEMS^^ 

3316  E.  32nd  St.  Call  (417)  782-0280  JOPLIN,  MO  64802 


Other  functionality  includes  color 
correction,  conversion  from  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  other  PostScript  inputs  to  its 
own  internal  language,  output  in  any 
of  numerous  formats,  such  as  TIFF  or 
TARGA,  and  low  resolution  for 
proofing  and  for  scanning  abstracts  to 
be  passed  to  a  pagination  system  for 
creating  templates  with  graphic  ele¬ 
ments  properly  placed  and  sized. 

(The  system  is  set  up  to  take 
bitmapped  text  from  page  makeup  for 
image  placement  or  to  pass  image 
abstracts  to  page  makeup  templates.) 

Also,  wire  service  bromides  can  be 
pin  registered  and  run  on  the  system, 
type  can  be  scanned  and,  with  a  Post¬ 
Script  interpreter  now  a  part  of  the 
system,  type  can  be  created  in  place. 

Benzing  provided  a  detailed  cost 
analysis  that  showed  $90  to  $100  per 
hour  of  operation  using  the  system. 


DAR-MAR-INC. 

7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FI.  33604 
(813-932-8888) 

FASTEST 
MOST  MODERN 
CORE  STRIPPER 
IN  THE  WORLD 


Good  Reasons  to  Buy 

1.  Saves  Money 

2.  Saves  Labor 

3.  Safe,  All  Electric 

4.  No  ^wing 
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When  you  call  Nick  Minotti  at 
The  Pitman  Company,  you’re  get¬ 
ting  in  touch  with  a  man  who’s 
been  around  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  for  more  than  three  decades. 

If  you  know  Nick  you  know  that 
he  listens  to  what  you  need,  goes 
out  and  gets  it  for  you,  and  doesn’t 
waste  your  time.  If  you  don’t 
know  Nick,  you  should.  He  and 
his  team  of  Pitman  newspaper 
specialists  can  make  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  operation. 

Nick  and  Dick  Simon ian  lead 
the  Pitman  Company’s  newly 
expanded  team  of  newspaper 
industry  specialists.  When  you 
call  them  at  Pitman,  you’re  now 
calling  the  largest,  most  experi¬ 
enced  graphic  arts  dealer  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Pitman  has  over  80  years  in  the 
graphic  arts  supply  business,  and 
thirteen  fully  stocked,  local 
branches  across  the  country.  Our 
team  of  30  newspaper  specialists 
headed  by  Nick  is  backed  by  a 
national  network  of  factory- 
trained  service  technicians. 

Newspaper  publishing  people 
know  Nick  Minotti  is  a  good  per¬ 
son  to  have  pulling  for  you.  Nick 
has  over  35  years  experience 
helping  newspapers.  He  says  “in 
this  business,  excuses  don’t  count 
for  a  heck  of  a  lot.  Time  is 
everything!’ 


•  Atlanta  (404)  428-8000 

•  Baltimore/Washington  (301)  322-9200 
•Boston  (617)  828-7420 

•  Charlotte  (704)  554-0643 

•  Chicago  (312)  345-1400 

•  Kansas  City  (913)888-2151 

•  Los  Angeles  (71^  595-4433 
•Miami  (305)  594-2816 

•  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  (612)  781-8988 

•  New  Yoric/New  Jersey  (201)  865-8300 

•  Philadelphia  (215)  524-0165 

•  Richmond  (804)  353-3924 
•Tampa  (813)  886-2548. 


The  entire  Pitman  organization 
shares  Nick’s  commitment  to  ser¬ 
vice  and  fast,  no-nonsense  deliv¬ 
ery.  We  have  our  own  fleet  of 
trucks  at  every  location  standing 
ready  to  bring  what  you  need— 
usually  within  24  hours.  And  that 


means  everything  you  use  in  sup¬ 
plies  because  we’re  a  full  service 
dealer. 

Call  Nick  today  at  (201) 
865-8300  or  ask  for  Dick 
Simonian,  another  legend  in  the 
newspaper  supply  business. 


If  you  recognize  this  man 
please  call  the  authorities 
...The  Pitman  Company 


THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUPPLIER 
THAT’S  YOUR  LINK  BETWEEN 
TECHNOLOGY  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY. 


.Nick  Minotti, 
Newspaper 
National  Accounts 
Manager 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Iris  printer 
will  interface 
with  Sun  station 

Iris  Graphics  Inc.  announced  that 
its  model  3024  continuous-flow  color 
ink-jet  printer  will  be  made  available 
on  Sun  Microsystems’  new  Sun-3  and 
high-end  SPARCstation  families  of 
workstations. 

The  Sun-Iris  interface  brings  vari¬ 
able  dot  size  proofing  technology  to 
users  of  Sun  platforms.  The  3024  is 
the  first  Iris  model  to  use  variable  dot 
sizes.  The  company  said  that  in  the 
coming  year  it  will  introduce  other 
models  that  feature  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  Sun  interface. 

Sun  also  announced  the  promo¬ 
tions  of  Foster  Fargo  to  senior  direc¬ 
tor  of  systems  development  and  Ted 
Geiselman  to  director  of  product 
development,  as  well  as  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  David  West,  formerly  with 
Tektronix  Inc.,  as  senior  scientist. 

Jardis  acquires 
Cary  Co. 
from  Zerand 

Bensenville,  Ill. -based  Jardis 
Industries  inc.  has  acquired  from  Zer¬ 
and  Corp.  the  inventory  and  patent 
and  manufacturing  rights  of  Cary  Co. , 
New  Berlin,  Wis.  The  business  will 
become  the  Cary  Equipment  Division 


of  Jardis  Industries. 

Web  press  control  products  con¬ 
cerned  are  flying  pasters,  automatic 
infeeds,  silicone  applicators,  chill 
stands,  flying  imprinters,  web  guides 
and  ribbon  decks.  The  expansion  has 
occasioned  relocation  to  larger 
premises  in  Bensenville  at  120  E. 
Railroad  St.  (60106). 

Chemco  completes 
testing  of 
Crosfield  interface 

Chemco  Technologies  Inc.  has 
completed  testing  and  field  evaluation 
of  a  Crosfield  interface  that  will  allow 
Chemco  Image  Management  Systems 
users  to  output  vector  flies  directly  to 
the  Crosfield  Studio  System.  The 
Chemco  DPS-2000/Crosfield  Inter¬ 
face  was  a  joint  project  of  Chemco 
and  Crosfield. 

Chemco  commercial  market  man¬ 
ager  Richard  Burke  described  the  link 
as  the  “the  first  CAD-based  system 
providing  communication  to  all  three 
CEPS  manufacturers  (Hell,  Cros¬ 
field,  Scitex)  through  a  high-speed 
proprietary  interface.” 

Chemco  also  announced  improved 
argon-ion  laser  color  scanner  film. 
The  6251  film’s  new  features  include 
better  optical  clarity  and  image  qual¬ 
ity,  improved  development  latitude  in 
all  types  of  rapid-access  chemicals 
and  enhanced  s^elight  handling  char¬ 
acteristics  under  both  yellow  and  red 
lamps. 


The  company  promoted  sales 
training  director  Charles  A.  Finnie  Jr. 
to  Northern  Region  vice  president, 
with  responsibilities  for  sales,  cus¬ 
tomer  service  applications  support 
and  product  distribution  in  the  north¬ 
ern  U.S. 

PEC  in  joint 
pact  with 
Crabtree  Vickers 

Dallas-based  Publishers  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  has  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  with  Crabtree  Vickers  of 
Leeds,  England,  for  joint  marketing 
arrangements  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  was  described  as  a  flrst  step  in 
distribution  and  licensing  agreements 
to  enhance  PEC’s  position  in  Britain. 
Implementation  of  operative  agree¬ 
ments  is  expected  this  month. 

Hamilton  to 
direct  RIT 
newspaper  center 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
named  George  F.  Hamilton  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  its  Center  for  Newspaper  Oper¬ 
ations. 

He  succeeds  former  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  Div.  president 
Ronald  A.  White,  who  served  as 
interim  director  during  RIT’s  year¬ 
long  search. 

Hamilton  has  served  in  various  pro¬ 
duction,  operations  and  technical  ser¬ 
vices  positions  during  more  than  15 
years  in  newspaper  management  that 
included  work  for  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press,  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  and  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers. 

The  position  returns  Hamilton  to 
RIT’s  School  of  Printing  Management 
and  Sciences,  where  he  was  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  in  1980-81. 

The  $10-million  center  will 
offer  midcareer  education,  research, 
product  testing  and  professional 
seminars,  and  will  draw  from  RIT’s 
programs  in  newspaper  production 
management,  imaging  science,  busi¬ 
ness,  photography,  engineering  and 
computer  science.  The  center,  to  be 
funded  through  the  institute’s  $30- 
million  Graphic  Arts  Capital  Cam¬ 
paign  (part  of  its  ongoing  $100-million 
fund-raising  initiative),  was  awarded 
$1  million  from  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion  for  administration  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  director. 
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The  Value  of  Integration 

■  The  future  value  of  your  system  investment  depends 
on  what  you  do  today.  The  ability  to  integrate  new 
technology  is  a  critical  element  in  preserving  that  value. 
Look  to  Mycro-Tek,  a  pioneer  of  systems  int^ration,  to 
offer  the  practical  solutions  tha*^  protect  your  system 
investment  now,  and  in  the  hiL^  .e. 

5 

The  PC  Connection 

■  Mycro-Comp™  Newslbuch  AT  PC  industry  standard 
workstations  add  flexibility  and  economy  to  Mycro-  Tek 
front-end  systems.  Use  Newslbuch  AT%  to  write 

and  edit  text,  bill  accounts,  set  type,  and  sell  ads— the 
NewsTouch  PC  is  equally  adept  wiA  MS-EXDS* 
application  software! 


Now  Servii^  the  Future 

■  Fast,  flexible  and  secure,  our  Mycro-Comp  Series 
4000  System  Server  provides  every  user  in  your 
operation  full  publishing  functionality.  Plus,  upgrade 
and  add-on  as  you  grow,  the  migration  path  and  ability 
to  expand  already  exist  in  the  server— 32-bit  micro¬ 
processor  technology  and  industry  standard  data  base. 

Aitaking  Ads  Easy 

■  Mycro-Comp  AdWriter,  Mycro-1ek%  production 
room  in  a  keyboard,  accepts  input  from  scanners,  CD- 
ROM  units. .  .and  your  ad  staffs  imagination.  Ad>Miter 
runs  on  the  Apple*  Macintosh”*  and  drives  PostScript* 
output  devices.  It  takes  display  ads  from  coiKept  to 
camera-ready  in  minutes. 


Call  1-800-835-2055.  The  futuie%  at  Mycro-%k  now. 


9229  East  37th  St.  North  •  Wichita,  KS  67226  ■  (800)  835-2055  •  (316)  636-5000  •  TU  29801 1  MYCROTEK  W)C  •  fAX  (316)  636-5007 
O  1989  Mycio-1el(,  Inc.  •  Mycro-Comp  is  a  trademark  of  Mycro-1ek,  ItK.  ■  Apple  and  Macintosh  are  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
MS-DOS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ■  PostScript  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 
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California  daily 
gets  Triple-I 
ad  makeup  system 

The  150,000-circulation  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  advanced  display  ad 
makeup  system  from  Information 
International  Inc. 

The  two-phase  installation  valued 
at  $1.3  million  will  initially  consist  of 
six  grayscale  Sun  Microsystems- 
based  display  ad  makeup  stations 
(AMS/2)  equipped  with  machine¬ 
generated  graphics  capabilities,  two 
3810  broadsheet  Laser  Pagesetters, 
two  multifunction  Unix-based  Image 
Network  Processors  and  an  11"  x  17" 
CCD  InfoScanner  for  high-resolution 
line  art  scanning. 

Phase  two  calls  for  mid- 1990  deliv¬ 
ery  of  two  grayscale  AMS/2  worksta¬ 
tions,  two  Color  AMS/2  workstations 
and  a  broadsheet  InfoScan  Laser 
Scanner  supported  by  a  pair  of  Art¬ 
work  Preparation  Stations. 

Replacing  older  Raycomp  equip¬ 
ment,  the  triple-I  installation  will 
interface  with  the  newspaper’s  Atex 
front-end  system.  Press-Enterprise 
production  director  Howard  Owens 
cited  the  systems’  raster  image  pro¬ 
cessing,  graphics  capabilities,  color 
handling,  built-in  display  ad  database 
management  system  and  modular, 
expandable  approach  among  reasons 
for  the  selection. 

A  triple-I  editorial  front-end  system 
is  going  into  Oxford  and  County 
Newspapers  in  Oxford,  England.  The 
156-terminal  order  marks  the  first 
TECS/2  by  Morris  sale  to  a  U.K.  eve 
ning  paper. 

The  systems  will  serve  the  40,00u- 
circulation  six-day  Oxford  Mail  eve¬ 
ning  tabloid,  the  32,000-circulation 
weekly  Oxford  Times  and  several 


smaller  weeklies.  OCN,  which  also 
publishes  magazines,  is  part  of  the 
Westminster  Press  Group  owned  by 
Pearsons,  publisher  of  The  Financial 
Times. 

With  a  combined  weekly  produc¬ 
tion  equal  to  about  750  weeldy  tabloid 
pages,  the  group’s  new  PC-based  sys¬ 
tem  utilizes  Composition  Preview, 
showing  body  copy  and  headlines  as 
they  appear  when  typeset,  using  the 
typesetter’s  setwidths. 

The  main  plant  will  get  83  editorial 
terminals,  61  WYSIWYG  Composi¬ 
tion  Preview  classified  terminals,  two 
wire  service  stations  and  seven  termi¬ 
nals  for  use  in  production.  Two  more 
PCs  will  drive  Monotype  Express 
typesetters  and  another  will  provide 
an  interface  linking  existing  Macin¬ 
tosh  computers  with  TECS/2  in 
advertising  and  production  for  basic 
ad  makeup  capabilities. 

Uncomposed  ASCII  text  files  will 
be  passed  to  Macintoshes  by  modem, 
but  will  also  be  held  in  original  form 
on  the  TECS/2.  A  300MB  Publication 
Archive  real-time  library  system  for 
archiving  and  searching  editorial 
material  completes  the  order. 

New  plant, 
new  press  for 
Indiana  daily 

The  Daily  Reporter,  a  7,500-circu¬ 
lation  six-day  newspaper  in  Green¬ 
field,  Ind.,  began  construction  of  a 
35,0()0-square-foot  building  on  the 
north  side  of  town  in  May. 

Completion  is  expected  “as  early 
as  mid-December,’’  according  to  the 
paper. 

The  new  headquarters  will  house  a 
Goss  Community  SSC  press  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  floor  units,  a  four-high 
arrangement  and  a  folder.  The  press 
can  print  a  20-  to  24-page  paper, 
depending  on  use  of  color,  and  will 
allow  commercial  printing.  The  press 
will  allow  the  first  on-site  printing  of 
the  paper  since  1973.  The  Daily 
Reporter  is  currently  printed  by  a  sis¬ 
ter  publication  in  Franklin,  an  hour 
away. 

About  80%  of  the  space  will  be  on 
the  first  floor,  which  will  accommo¬ 
date  all  work  areas.  The  second  floor 
will  include  storage,  a  press  observa¬ 
tion  area  and  future  office  space. 

The  Odle,  McGuire  &  Shook  Coip. 
of  Indiana  designed  a  brick,  granite 
and  limestone  structure  for  the  news¬ 


paper,  which  will  occupy  a  three-and- 
a-half-acre  lot  and  have  another  three 
acres  available  for  expansion.  Cost 
for  construction  and  equipment  was 
estimated  at  $5  million. 

When  the  paper  moves  into  its  new 
building,  according  to  publisher 
Larry  W.  Brown,  it  will  probably  hire 
an  additional  20  full-  and  part-time 
employees,  many  in  production  and 
distribution.  The  Daily  Reporter  now 
employs  about  55  people. 

Groundbreaking  at  the  new  site 
coincided  with  dropping  “The”  from 
the  nameplate  and  a  major  redesign  of 
both  the  daily  newspaper  and  its 
weekly  television  section. 

Copley  orders 
Ferag  system 

Ferag  Inc.  announced  that  it  has 
received  an  order  for  a  complete 
eight-into-one  inserting  system  from 
the  Copley  Newspaper  group. 

The  mailroom  systems  manufac¬ 
turer  also  received  orders  for  seven 
Single  Copy  Conveyor  systems  from 
five  dailies.  In  Florida,  Jacksonville’s 
Florida  Times-Union  has  ordered  its 
first  three  SCC  systems  and  the 
Tampa  Tribune  has  added  a  sixth 
such  conveyor  to  its  plant.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
Chicopee  plant  and  the  Boston 
Globe's  Billerica  plant  have  added 
second  and  third  Single  Copy  Con¬ 
veyors,  respectively.  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  Newsday  also  added  an  SCC. 

GATF  offers 
flexo  forecast 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  is  offering  its  Techno- 
Economic  Forecast  No.  32,  Flexo¬ 
graphy:  Opportunities  in  Commercial, 
Publication,  and  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing:  1988-W3,  covering  the  effect  of 
evolving  technology  and  markets  on 
the  status  of  flexography. 

Eight  chapters  with  tables  and 
illustrations  cover  technical,  environ¬ 
mental  and  business  aspects  of  flexo¬ 
graphic  printing. 

A  table  of  contents  is  available  from 
GATF  (412/621-6941),  containing  also 
an  order  form  for  forecasts  28-32, 
which  address  in-line  finishing,  web 
offset  and  rotogravure  competition, 
color  proofing  trends  and  color  pre¬ 
press  systems  management. 
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COMPLETE. 


Quality 

Reliability 

Dependability 

S^isfaction 

Ihe  notion^  largest  most  complete  neuispoper  suppfiec 


P.O.  Box  348 
Millburv,  Mfl  01 527-0348 


1  (800)347-7377 


Los  Rngeles 


□  Pre-press  Catalog 

□  Pressroom  Catalog 


Come  see  us  at  the  ANPA  —  booth  #2456 
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Hamilton  succeeds 
Fenley  at 
Memphis  daily 

Memphis  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  The  Commercial  Appeal, 
announced  the  promotion  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  data  system  director  Jimmy 
V.  Hamilton  to  operations  director, 
succeeding  Jim  Fenley,  who  retired 
after  almost  32  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Hamilton  joined  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  in  1965  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
composing  room.  He  moved  to  pro¬ 
duction  assistant  under  Fenley  in 
1972,  was  named  production  manager 
three  years  later  and  became  data  sys¬ 
tems  director  in  1979. 

One  of  the  Newspaper  Systems 
Group’s  40  members,  Hamilton  has 
worked  with  computer  production 
systems  since  the  1970s  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  involved  with  the  installation  of 
an  advanced  display  ad  production 
system.  The  Commercial  Appeal  is 
among  four  properties  benefiting 
from  Scripps  Howard’s  $6-million 
systems  purchase  from  Information 
International  Inc.  {E&P,  Jan.  14). 

Fenley,  a  mechanical  engineer 
from  Texas,  left  the  Houston  Post  as 
assistant  production  manager  to 
assume  the  same  position  with  the 
Commercial  Appeal  in  1957.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  planning  and 
equipping  of  a  new  production  facility 
and  office  building,  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  1975  and  1977,  respectively. 
The  plant  was  described  by  the  com¬ 


pany  as  in  desperate  need  of  modern¬ 
ization. 

Fenley  said  the  building  projects 
and  subsequent  production  moderni¬ 
zations  were  the  highlight  of  his 
career.  Referring  to  Fenley,  Memphis 
Publishing  general  manager  Joe  Wil¬ 
liams  said  “nobody  anytime, 
anywhere  .  .  .  has  played  a  larger 
part  in  the  success  of  this  company.” 

Du  Pont  to  market 
Toyo  Ink  products 

Du  Pont  Co.  and  Toyo  Ink  Manu- 
facturing  Co.  Ltd.  of  Japan 
announced  plans  for  a  joint  venture 
whereby  Du  Pont  will  market  Toyo 
inks  to  commercial  printers  in  North 
America  through  Toyo-Du  Pont 
International  Ink. 

The  intent  is  to  combine  the  quality 
of  the  Toyo  product  with  Du  Pont 
prepress  and  color  technology  exper¬ 
tise  to  “help  give  printers  better  con¬ 
trol  of  their  manufacturing  process 
right  down  to  the  printed  page,” 
according  to  Edward  F.  Moran,  Du 
Pont  director  of  printing  systems 
businesses. 

John  Kurtz,  manager-business 
planning,  Du  Pont  Printing  Systems, 
told  E&P  that  although  Toyo  does 
make  news  inks,  including  flexo  and 
gravure  products,  Du  Pont  will  not 
initially  target  newspapers,  looking 
instead  at  sheet-fed  commercial  oper¬ 
ations.  He  added  that  if  the  venture  is 
successful,  news  inks  may  be  added. 
“We  are  looking  at  a  lot  of  different 
options  with  Toyo,”  he  concluded. 

Vu/Text  to  add 
six  newspapers 

Vu/Text  Information  Services  Inc. 
will  add  at  least  six  more  newspapers 
to  its  on-line  retrieval  service  this 
summer.  The  newspapers  are  Den¬ 
ver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News,  to  be 
added  this  month.  The  Star-Ledger  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  to  be  added  in  July, 
and,  in  September,  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  The 
Capital  Times,  both  of  Madison. 

Vu/Text  already  carries  42  dailies, 
which  are  geographically  grouped  and 
can  be  globally  searched  by  topic. 
The  Knight-Ridder  company  most 
recently  added  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  &  Dispatch,  the  first  Minnesota 
paper  on  line  with  the  service. 

The  Madison  papers  will  be  the  first 
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from  Wisconsin,  the  Star-Ledger  will 
be  the  first  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Times  will  be  the  first  from  Florida’s 
Gulf  Coast  and  the  Buffalo  News  will 
be  New  York’s  first  outside  of  New 
York  City  or  the  capital,  Albany. 

The  two  Wisconsin  papers  and 
Florida’s  Bradenton  Herald  joined 
about  two  dozen  newspapers  that 
have  selected  Vu/Text  to  install  its 
SAVE  in-house  electronic  libraries. 
Including  the  company’s  service 
bureau  system  and  its  in-house 
installations,  Vu/Text  claims  more 
than  half  the  market  share  of  newspa¬ 
per  electronic  libraries. 

News  USA 
accessible 
by  computer 

News  USA,  a  hybrid  service  deliv¬ 
ering  consumer-oriented  public  rela¬ 
tions  copy  to  newspapers,  has  opened 
itself  to  direct  access  by  computer. 

Comprising  features  and  columns 
provided  by  companies  and  trade 
associations.  News  USA,  delivered 
monthly  in  camera-ready  form  or  on 
magnetic  disk  to  I0,(K)0  papers,  went 
on  line  in  May. 

The  new  service  makes  year-old 
News  USA’s  full  electronic  library 
available  to  modem-equipped  termi¬ 
nals  that  dial  into  News  USA  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Material  available  is  free  to  news¬ 
papers  and  paid  for  by  providers.  It 
includes  consumer  items  from  the 
National  Association  of  Professional 
Insurance  Agents,  tips  on  summer  car 
trips  from  the  National  Institute  for 
Auto  Excellence  and  advice  on 
cholesterol  control  from  a  national 
pharmacists  group. 


CompuServe  update 

CompuServe,  an  H&R  Block  Co., 
recorded  the  50,(X)0th  message  posted 
to  JForum  since  the  journalists’  bulle¬ 
tin  board  went  on  line  more  than 
three-and-a-half  years  ago. 

Serving  over  5, 6(X)  members  world¬ 
wide,  JForum  lists  jobs,  story  ideas, 
professional  tips  and  new  software, 
and  offers  live  conferences  as  well  as 
discussions  of  topics  of  interest  to 
print  and  electronic  journalists. 

Special  areas  in  JForum  are 
reserved  for  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  and  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Design. 
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AGFA  CORP,  Compugraphic  Div.,  Wilmington,  Mass., 
recently  introduced  new  publishing,  display  ad  and 
graphics  products,  a  plain-paper  proof  printer  and  other 
prepress  equipment  and  materials. 

New  professional  publishing  systems  team  Agfa  scan¬ 
ners  and  PostScript  plain-paper  laser  printers  and  high- 
resolution  laser  imagesetters  with  Macintosh  computers 
and  desktop-publishing  software. 

Macs  are  1 1x4/80  or  SE/30  models,  the  former  available 
with  a  RasterOps  19"  color  monitor.  Output  is  to  Agfa 
Compugraphic  9400-PS,  9600-PS  or  9700-PS  2400-dpi 
PostScript  imagesetters.  The  P3400  PS  laser  printer  can 
also  be  used  for  400-dpi  plain-paper  final  output  or  proofs. 
For  input,  the  Agfa  Focus  S800  GS  scanner  accepts 
photos,  line  art  and  contone  illustrations.  The  hundreds  of 
typefaces  in  the  Agfa  Type  Collection  are  in  full,  hinted 
PostScript  format.  There  are  also  specialty  and  exclusive 
designs  in  a  user-definable  format  for  creative  manipula¬ 
tion. 

Software  includes  MacWrite  and  Adobe  Illustrator  88 
for  word  processing  and  graphics  and  either  Aldus  Page¬ 
Maker  or  QuarkXPress  for  composition  and  layout.  Mod¬ 
ular  imagesetting  systems  are  available  to  accommodate 
multiple  RIPs  and  multiple  page-description  languages. 

Agfa  now  offers  its  DAWN  display  ad  workstation  on 
286-  or  386-based  platforms  for  greater  speed  and  power  in 
producing  layout-intensive  jobs  such  as  display  ads,  cir¬ 
culars,  coupon  books  and  brochures.  Features  include  a 
19"  high-resolution  true-font  WYSIWYG  display,  point- 
and-click  user  interface,  instant  draw  and  professional 
publishing  software.  Options  are  a  line  art  scanner  and 
CG308  plain-paper  laser  printer/proofer. 

DAWN  uses  pop-up  menus  to  access  text  and  graphics 
applications.  Text  can  be  directly  input  or  transferred 
from  MS-DOS  files. 

A  graphics  system  for  combining  line  art  with  text 
composition  now  enhances  the  Integrator  Series  composi¬ 
tion  system.  It  consists  cf  a  100-  to  600-dpi  CCD-array 
flatbed  line  art  scanner  (8.5"  x  11.7"  imaging  area)  and 
Integrator  Paint  software  for  manipulation  and  touch-up  of 
scanned  images.  The  software  offers  16X  magnification 
for  pixel  editing,  as  well  as  provisions  for  rotation,  crop¬ 
ping,  scaling,  flipping,  reversal,  copying,  erasure  and 
overlap  for  collages. 

Once  prepared,  final  images  can  be  merged  with  text 
and  composition  files  for  page  makeup  and  output. 

The  Compugraphic  420XL  plain-paper  laser  printer  was 
designed  for  high-volume  output.  It  provides  exact-copy 
proofing  (up  to  11"  x  17")  for  Agfa  Compugraphic  high- 
resolution  imagesetters  when  connected  through  the  com¬ 
pany’s  extern^  Genies  image  control  system  (Genies  RIP 
sold  separately). 

Proofs  yield  true  type  and  accurately  sized  and  posi¬ 
tioned  illustrations,  with  the  same  line  endings,  hyphena¬ 
tion  and  kerning  as  imagesetter  output.  Pages  can  be 
printed  in  either  landscape  or  portrait  format.  Ratings  are 
10  pages/minute  at  11"  x  17"  (twice  that  at  8.5"  x  11")  and 
30,000  pages  monthly. 

Products  added  to  Agfa’s  Copycolor/Copyproof  sys¬ 
tems  include:  the  RPS  6100  horizontal  daylight  camera,  a 
computer-controlled  repro  camera  with  integrated  proces¬ 
sor  with  output  of  up  to  six  reproductions  per  minute;  the 
compact  Repromaster  310  11"  x  17"  camera  for  small  to 


medium-sized  operations,  combining  manual  operation 
and  electronic  calculations;  and  the  Repromaster  2200 
vertical  camera,  an  exact  exposure-control  reproduction 
system  for  1:1  17"  x  23"  imaging  with  78  programs,  20%- 
500%  reduction-enlargement  (optional  80mm  lens  for 
1,000%  enlargement),  automatic  “bump”  exposure  con¬ 
trol,  self-generated  sizing  and  focus  control  and  optional 
RM21  densitometer  for  on-line  automatic  density  input 
and  exposure  adjustment. 

Copycolor  CCfab  is  a  self-adhesive  transparent  film  that 
sticks  to  any  clean  surface  and  is  easily  trimmed  for  full- 
color  copies  from  any  original.  Copyproof  CP  Frisket  is  a 
low-tack  adhesive-back  film  receiver  for  airbrush  masking 
for  creation  of  airbrush  illustrations  with  greater  versatil¬ 
ity  in  less  time.  Imagepak  is  a  dual-wind  dispenser  system 
for  Copyproof  negative  and  receiver  materials  consisting 
of  rolls  of  11"  and  12"  Copyproof  negative  and  positive 
materials  in  100'  lengths  in  non-reloadable  cassettes,  an 
automatic  motor-driven  dispenser  and  a  wall  mount. 

Among  new  Copyproof  diffusion  transfer  materials  is 
CPD  double-sided  (glossy  and  matte)  receiver  for  presen¬ 
tation  work. 

SONY  CORP.  OF  AMERICA,  Park  Ridge,  N.J.,  has 
unveiled  a  new  line  of  Promavica  still- video  products  that 
feature  improved  picture  quality  and  image  transmission 
capabilities.  The  four  new  products  will  be  available  in  late 
summer. 

The  MVC-5000  Hi-band  still  video  camera  uses  separate 
chips  to  manage  luminance  and  chrominance  information, 
combining  those  dedicated  chips  with  an  ability  to  record 
at  the  Hi-band  format’s  500  television  lines  of  horizontal 
resolution  for  clearer,  sharper  still-video  images.  The 
camera  body  is  priced  at  $6,495;  optional  MCL-913T  zoom 
lens  is  $3,495. 

The  DIH-2000  is  a  digital  imajge  handler  capable  of 
sending  and  receiving  color  video  images  worldwide  over 
standard  telephone  lines,  leased  digital  lines  and  ISDN. 
Proprietary  real-time  image  compression/decompression 
software  allows  the  transceiver  to  send  color  pictures, 
audio  and  data  point  to  point  in  as  little  as  10  seconds.  The 
DIH-2000  is  priced  at  $12,995,  plus  $300  for  the  keyboard. 

MVR-5600  Hi-band  Studio  still-video  recorder/player 
inputs  and  outputs  NTSC  composite,  RGB  analog  and  Y/ 
R-Y/B-Y  component  video  signals  for  flexible  video  pro¬ 
duction  and  broadcast  use.  It  records  and  plays  in  the 
higher-resolution  Hi-band  format.  Available  this  month, 
the  unit  sells  for  $4,195 

The  light  and  compact  MVP-660  Hi-band  portable  still- 
video  player  offers  image-quality  improvement  and  opera¬ 
tion  on  AC  or  DC  battery  packs.  It  supports  various  video 
display  devices  and  sells  for  $2,749. 

^  4e  4( 

VUE-FILE  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Schwenksville,  Pa.,  offers 
the  Pathfinder  Vue-File  system  for  safely  storing  and 
easily  accessing  jobs  in  progress.  Documents  and  art  are 
housed  in  transparent  vinyl  or  industrial-sewn  carriers 
with  a  permanently  affixed,  color-coded  index  tab.  Reus¬ 
able  carriers  are  fitted  with  double-hook  aluminum  hang¬ 
ers  designed  to  fit  various  wall  units  installed  at  each 
workstation  along  the  production  path.  Some  come  with 
shelving.  Components  are  available  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
and  quantities  to  fit  production  needs. 
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PEC  WELCOMES  YOU 
TO  NEW  ORLEANS! 

...AND  ANPA/TEC  ‘89 


COME  “TALK 
BOOTH 


Our  press  engineers,  marketing  ex¬ 
perts  and  top  management  will  be  on 
hand  to  talk  with  you  about  presses... 

•  Double  or  single  width 

•  Offset  or  flexo 

•  Newspaper  or  supplement 
and  the  many  ways  PEC  technology 
can  improve  your  product  and  cut 
your  costs. 

•  Adding  color  facilities 

•  Shortening  cutoff 

•  Converting  to  flexo 

•  Modernizing  RTF’s 

•  Improving  inkers 


PRESSES”  AT 

3186 


16660  Dallas  Parkway  Suite  1100  Dallas,  Texas  75248  . 

(214)  931-2312  FAX:  (214)  931-2399  windmOller & hOlscher  koenig&bauer 
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ROTEX  SILVER  RECOVERY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
announced  release  of  the  Ultra  ‘A’  series  silver  recovery 
units,  featuring  a  new  solid-state  controller  for  sensing 
silver  concentration  in  fixer  solutions,  then  automatically 
adjusting  plating  current  for  changes. 

Besides  purity  of  reclaimed  silver,  Rotex  says  the  auto¬ 
matic  feature  allows  easier  operation. 

New  units  are  initially  available  in  sizes  rated  at  0.5, 1.5 
and  3.0  troy  ounces  per  hour.  (Standard  Ultra  series  units 
remain  available  in  the  same  sizes.) 

*  *  * 

XYQUEST  INC.,  Billerica,  Mass.,  has  released  Word 
for  Word/XyWrite,  a  utility  that  converts  document  fjles 
from  20  different  word  processors  to  the  format  of 
Xy  Write  III  Plus,  allowing  users  to  edit  files  created  with 
other  software  by  translating  the  original  files’  formatting 
to  XyWrite  commands  and  ASCII  format.  Items  not  con¬ 
verted  are  either  flagged  or  listed  in  an  exception  file  for 
proofreading. 

In  batch  mode,  users  can  convert  large  numbers  of 
documents  at  one  time  into  XyWrite  —  especially  benefi¬ 
cial  during  initial  changeovers  to  XyWrite  from  another 
word  processor.  Conversion  is  two-way,  enabling  transla¬ 
tion  of  XyWrite  documents  into  (or  back  into)  any  of  the  20 
supported  word  processor  formats. 

Word  for  Word/XyWrite  was  developed  for  Xyquest  by 
Phoenix-based  Mastersoft  Inc.,  developer  of  file-conver¬ 
sion  software. 

Registered  XyWrite  users  can  order  Word  for  Word/ 
XyWrite  from  Xyquest  for  $50.  The  program  comes  with 
the  fileserver  package  at  no  charge  for  those  ordering 
XyWrite  III  Plus  for  Networks. 

The  company  also  announced  savings  on  upgrades  for 
users  of  early  XyWrite  versions.  Upgrades  to  XyWrite  III 
Plus,  including  new  A  La  Carte  menus,  are  available  for 
$75  through  Aug.  31. 

*  *  « 

MIGRAPH  INC.,  Federal  Way,  Wash.,  developer  of 
GEM-based  graphics  software,  is  introducing  an  IBM  PC 
version  of  its  Touch-Up  graphics  program. 

Touch-up  is  a  comprehensive  image-design  tool  allow¬ 
ing  users  to  create,  edit  and  enhance  high-resolution 
monochrome  bitmapped  graphics.  Both  scanned  and 
painted  images  can  be  enhanced.  Memory  allows  editing 
of  large  images,  the  software  supports  various  flatbed  and 
handheld  scanners  and  users  can  import  and  export  files  in 
various  formats. 

I*  «  * 

ARTECH  INC.,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.,  has  introduced 
two  extensions  of  its  line  of  ink  reclamation  systems.  The 
Ink  Stations  are  designed  and  sized  for  all  printers,  includ¬ 
ing  those  with  smaller  processing  requirements. 

The  units  use  the  same  Artech  ink  recovery  technology 
that  includes  dual  Eazikleen  permanent  filters  and  skid- 
mounted  expandable  construction.  Each  Ink  Station 
returns  more  than  95%  of  processed  waste  ink  to  printing 
operations  at  original  purity  specifications,  according  to 
the  company.  The  new  units  start  at  55-ga!lon  capacities 
and  require  minimal  processing  times. 

STAUFFER  MEDIA  SYSTEMS,  Joplin,  Mo.,  has 
released  version  2.0  of  its  Stauffer  Gold  Library  system  for 
the  Macintosh.  New  features  include  a  faster  move  func¬ 
tion,  remote  access,  a  new  logging  feature  and  support  for 
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Apple’s  scanner  with  Omnipage,  the  AppleFax  modem, 
large  screens  and  color  monitors. 

A  network  version  of  the  software  was  announced  that 
allows  library  use  by  two  or  more  personal  computers. 
Existing  users  can  upgrade  software  for  $500.  For  more 
than  five  users  an  extra  $100  per  user  is  charged.  The 
network  version  runs  under  TOPS  and  requires  appropri¬ 
ate  network  software  and  cables. 

Gold  Star  Care  maintenance  agreements,  for  an  annual 
$250  fee,  will  offer  telephone  assistance,  software 
updates,  corrections  and  enhancements. 

*  *  ♦ 

DU  PONT  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  introduced  the 
28C  rapid-access  processor  for  camera,  contact  and  laser 
scanner  films  and  papers,  with  a  short  film  path  and  a  no¬ 
rack  design  for  fast  and  reliable  transport  for  films  from  4" 
to  28"  wide. 

The  28C  processes  dry-to-dry  in  90  seconds.  It  features 
“bright  light’’  and  film  rewash  slots  and  incorporates 
automatic,  on-demand  chemical  replenishment.  Operat¬ 
ing  cost  and  repairs  are  reduced  through  use  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  saver  and  a  shutdown  device  that  slows  the 
drive  train  and  reduces  dryer  temperature. 

Du  Pont  has  also  introduced  new  Cronascan  laser  scan¬ 
ner  films  for  imaging  positive  or  negative  halftone  separa¬ 
tions  on  argon-ion  electronic  dot-generating  scanners  and 
facsimile  transmission  machines. 

CSB-4  (0.(X)4"  base)  handles  most  routine  needs,  while 
CSB-7  (0.007"  base)  is  said  to  offer  “superior  handling 
stability.”  CSB-M  is  a  high-matte  version  that  can  be 
contacted  directly  with  flexographic  plates,  including  Du 
Pont’s  Cyrel. 

The  films  were  designed  for  superior  dot  quality,  speed 
that  contributes  to  long  laser  life  and  laser  stability,  wide 
latitude  under  various  chemistry  and  processing  condi¬ 
tions,  handling  under  yellow  safelights  and  good  response 
to  most  dot-etching  solutions. 

)|(  ]|i 

VARITYPER  INC.,  East  Hanover,  N.J.,  has  brought 
out  a  Graphics  Subsystem  enabling  users  of  any  of  more 
than  20  text-only  front-end  systems  to  incorporate  art  and 
graphics  into  output.  The  subsystem,  an  option  to  the 
Tegra  Image  Controller,  can  be  integrated  with  Tegra 
imagesetters. 

The  Graphics  Subsystem  is  shipped  with  an  interface  to 
ECRM’s  Autokon  1000  or  2000  scanners,  a  terminal  and 
keyboard  for  job  management,  a  20MB  hard  disk  drive  and 
graphics  software. 

(Graphics  processing  commands  can  be  inserted  in  the 
text  stream  to  control  positioning,  rotation,  cropping, 
enlargement/reduction  and  various  special  effects. 
Scanned  images  can  be  stored  in  compressed  form  on 
either  the  Image  Controller’s  fixed  disk  or  on  the  Graphics 
Subsystem’s  20MB  removable  disk.  Base  price  is  $13,500. 

HOWSON  ALGRAPHY  INC.,  Wayne,  N.J.,  has 
brought  out  a  new  line  of  Imperial  negative- working  plates 
for  the  full  range  of  newspaper  printing  requirements. 

The  new  line  features  the  Imperial  Challenger  anodized 
wipe-on  plate.  Imperial  PSA  presensitized  additive  plate 
and  Imperial  Paginator  projection-speed  presensitized 
additive  plate.  The  surfaces  are  brush-grained,  etched  and 
anodized  for  durability  and  are  available  in  all  standard 
gauges  and  sizes. 
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How  to 
improve 
your  paper's 
circulation 

Improving  your  paper's  circulation 
in  your  reehvom  has  been  our 
business  for  over  thirty-five  years. 

The  Jervis  B.  V^bb  Company  was 
one  of  the  first  companies  to  apply 
material  handling  technology  to 
newsprint  roll  handling.  Our  sys¬ 
tems  currently  operate  in  newspaper 
publishing  facilities  across  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  transporting  newsprint 
rolls  from  receiving  docks  to  presses 
in  the  most  timely,  efficient  manner 
possible. 

Our  success  in  newsprint  roU 
handling  stems  from  an  in-depth 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper 


production  and  an  ability  to  offer 
the  widest  range  of  alternatives  to 
satisfy  production  requirements.  Yk 
can  design  single-source  systems 
incorporating  a  wide  range  of  V^bb 
products,  including  Towveyoi®  flcx)r 
conveyors,  Prontov^  Automatic 
Guided  \fehicles,  appropriate  control 
systems  and  Webb-Triax®  Automated 
Storage  and  Retrieval  Systems,  \^febb 
engineers  design  each  system  with 
the  material  handling  products  nec¬ 
essary  to  handle  the  demands  of 
the  facility  it  serves. 

Implementing  the  right  newsprint 
roll  handling  S5^m  may  be  the 
first  step  towarcis  achieving  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  quality  you  need  to 
increase  your  readership.  Contact 
a  \Afebb  representative  for  a  free 
brochure  on  the  latest  newsprint 
roll  handling  techniques  and  see 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  your 
paper's  circulation. 


lervis  8.  Webb  Company 
World  Headquarters,  Webb  Drive 
Farmington  Mil's,  Ml  48331-5624 
(313)  553-1220 
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MICRO  DYNAMICS  LTD.,  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
announced  an  upgrade  to  its  Macintosh-based  MD  MARS 
document  imaging,  archival  and  retrieval  system  that 
enables  it  to  store  color  PICT-format  images  (including 
those  in  new  Apple  32-bit  color)  and  to  display  them  in  full 
color  in  up  to  eight  windows  at  one  time. 

The  upgrade  is  for  those  needing  to  store  and  rapidly 
retrieve  many  high-resolution  color  images.  MD  MARS 
already  supports  monochrome  TIFF  images  and  images 
compressed  with  the  CCITT  Group  IV  Macintosh  com¬ 
pression  board.  According  to  the  company,  the  system 
“can  store  and  retrieve  files  of  any  format,  created  by  any 
Macintosh  application,  for  display  and  manipulation  by 
that  application.” 

MD  MARS  also  offers  full-text  searching  and  proximity 
searches  for  text  documents.  An  optical  character  recog¬ 
nition  option  converts  scanned  images  to  text  documents 
for  searching.  Systems  are  available  at  performance  levels 
series  that  range  from  fewer  than  10  users  to  more  than  100 
users. 


MICROSOFT  CORP.,  Redmond,  Wash.,  has  begun 
shipping  Microsoft  Word,  version  5.0,  for  the  IBM  PC  and 
PS/2  (MS-DOS  and  OS/2  operating  systems)  series  and 
compatibles. 

New  features  include  graphics  handling  and  integration, 
print  preview  (graphics  adapter  required),  multiple  on¬ 
screen  columns,  improved  links  to  spreadsheets,  annota¬ 
tion,  enhanced  document  management  and  retrieval, 
improvements  to  outlining  and  tabs  and  a  Help  index 
expanded  from  30  to  90  features. 

In  protected  mode  under  OS/2,  Word  can  exploit  the 
power  of  the  latest  80286-  and  80386-based  computers. 
Running  under  OS/2,  users  can  easily  switch  between 
Word  and  other  applications  “and  can  better  execute 
memory-intensive  tasks  such  as  indexing  and  sorting,” 
according  to  Microsoft.  Word  5.0  includes  built-in  support 
for  networks. 

Word  5.0  carries  a  suggested  retail  price  of  $450.  An 
upgrade  to  version  5.0  costs  $75  for  Word  purchases 
(including  the  network  version)  made  before  Oct.  1. 
Upgrades  are  free  to  those  who  purchased  Word  after  that 
date.  Word  version  4.0  for  the  Macintosh  also  began 
shipping  recently. 

*  *  * 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  introduced 
its  Kodak  image  maker  IM800  fully  automatic  vertical 
camera  with  through-the-lens  exposure  control  system  for 
automatic  compensation  for  reproduction  variables  such 
as  size  and  lens  changes,  lighting  adjustments  and  back¬ 
ground  color  and  voltage  fluctuations  before  and  during 
exposure. 

The  company  also  added  three  new  diffusion  transfer 
products.  SO-580  is  a  projection-speed  diffusion  transfer 
negative  film  for  imaging  to  the  emulsion  or  through  the 
base  using  the  same  exposure  commonly  used  with  Kodak 
PMT  II  receiver  film  for  screen  print  applications. 

Kodak  PMT  II  negative  paper  continuous- tone  PX-2739 
is  for  use  with  PMT  II  receiver  papers  or  PMT  II  receiver 
films  to  produce  visually  acceptable  reproductions  from 
black-and-white  photos. 

PMT  II  adhesive  thin  receiver  film  has  self-adhesive 


backing,  which  eliminates  gluing  or  waxing  during  copy 
preparation. 

The  company’s  Graphic  Imaging  Systems  Division 
offers  a  color  reproduction  control  target  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  guide  brochure  to  help  separators  optimize  scanner 
adjustments  from  color  originals  on  Kodak  color  materi¬ 
als. 

The  target  is  described  as  a  “set-up  tool  for  adjusting 
basic  scanner  separation  functions  to  optimize  separation 
aims  within  the  constraints  of  the  reproduction  system.” 
It  was  designed  as  a  standardized,  universal  original  that 
represents  in  abstract  design  all  color  images  made  for 
reproduction,  and  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  a 
Kodak  original. 

The  Q-60  Kodak  Color  Reproduction  Guide  has  three 
scanner  test  objects  for  separations  from  originals  on 
Kodak  Ektachrome  100  professional  film,  Kodachrome 
professional  film  and  Kodak  Ektacolor  Plus  paper. 


AMERICAN  ROLLER  CO.,  Bannockburn,  Ill.,  offbrs 
the  new  Pegasus  flying  paster  roller  in  two  versions  to 
facilitate  web  splicing. 

Foam  polymer  in  two  hardnesses  and  a  proprietary 
high-release  coating  contribute  to  superior  compression 
and  tear  resistance.  The  coating  resists  adhesive  build-up 
to  prevent  picking  and  web  wrap-ups  and  provide  more 
efficient  splicing.  By  sealing  the  foam,  it  protects  it  from 
becoming  dry  and  brittle  and  preventing  consequent  flexi¬ 
bility  loss  and  premature  roll  failure. 

Pegasus  I  features  a  firmer  foam  covering  for  high-speed 
printing  on  heavy  stock  (35-70  lbs.).  Pegasus  II  rollers 
have  a  softer  covering  for  newsprints  (as  low  as  26-lb. 
groundwood  stock).  Both  are  available  in  various  lengths 
and  diameters  up  to  5"  (larger  diameters  available  within 
certain  parameters). 

*  *  « 

CUSTOM  APPLICATIONS  INC.,  Billerica,  Mass., 
announced  its  Freedom  of  Press  software  will  be  bundled 
with  the  Seiko  Instruments’  line  of  CH5303-PS  color  hard¬ 
copy  printers,  providing  PostScript  language  compatibil¬ 
ity. 

The  licensing  agreement  will  provide  PostScript  output 
for  the  color  thermal  transfer  printers.  The  CH5303-PS 
with  Freedom  of  Press  will  be  priced  at  under  $5,0(X). 

The  software  affords  PostScript  users  a  choice  in  cost, 
resolution,  printing  and  imaging  technology  and  vendor.  It 
runs  on  IBM  PC  AT  and  PS/2  series  and  386-based  PCs 
and  compatibles  running  MS-DOS.  Its  35  fonts  are  equiv¬ 
alent  to  those  on  an  Apple  LaserWriter  Plus,  according  to 


JONATHON  FREEMAN  TECHNOLOGIES,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  has  completed  development  of  the  ParaLink 
single  printer  cable,  designed  to  eliminate  the  need  to  use 
“expensive  and  slow”  serial  printers  with  Macintosh 
computers.  It  houses  a  serial-to-parallel  converter  and 
high-speed  buffer  and  comes  with  software  drivers  “for 
virtually  any  printer.” 

Once  plugged  in,  ParaLink  operates  transparently, 
speeding  transmission  to  57.6  kilobaud  and  requiring  only 
printer  driver  selection  in  Apple’s  Chooser  desktop  acces¬ 
sory.  It  is  available  in  four  versions,  from  OK  to  128K. 
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that’s  missing 
from  this 
was  caused 
by  whafs 
missing  from 
the  plateroom. 


You  know  it  takes  tight  quality  control 
to  produce  process  color  that  attracts, 
and  keeps,  major  advertisers. 

So,  you  can’t  afford  to  risk  anything 
that  fails  to  perform  —  including  plate- 
room  products. 

The  Western  difference. 
Why  settle  for  less? 

Progressive  papers  rely  on  Western 
Lithotech  total  plate  systems  and  service 
—  no^  more  than  ever. 

On  platemaking  equipment  that  holds 
tight  color  registration. 

Plates  that  run  true  to  your  filin, 
producing  bright  highlights  and  rich 
color  in  fleshtones,  food,  fashion 
and  more. 

All  processed  with  a  wide  range  of 
environmental  developers  and  finishers. 

A  totaUy  integrated  system  of  equip¬ 
ment,  plates  and  chemistry,  all  proven  to 
work.  Deadline  after  deadline. 

Now,  check  your 
platmom  again. 

Before  you  face  a  color  crisis  that  could 
cost  you  advertising  revenues,  double 
check  your  platemaking  equipment, 
plates  and  chemistry. 

Because  if  it  doesn’t  say  Western 
Lithotech...it’s  not  the  industry 
standard! 

Western  Lithotech:  3433  Tl^ee  Court 
Industrial  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  MO  63122. 
800-325-3310.  (In  Missouri, 

314-225-5031).  Fax:  314-825-4681 


PERFORMANCE.  NOT  JUST  PLATES. 


WESTERN 

UTHOTECH* 

A  Mitsubishi  Kasei  Company 
t 

See  us  at  ANPA/TEC  Booth  No.  3586 


OaUesin^sUe . 


SCITEX  EUROPE  S.A.,  Brussels,  Belgium,  launched 
its  Scitex  Prisma  color  workstation,  called  the  “top-of- 
the-line  among  the  Scitex  Whisper/32-based  systems.” 

The  powerful  new  product  is  aimed  at  repro  shops 
serving  the  advertising  market.  Software  functions 
include  predefined  page  grid  formats,  generation  and 
assembly  of  geometric  shapes,  manipulation  and  coloring 
of  linework  and  text,  creation  and  positioning  of  masks, 
sizing,  cropping  and  assembly  of  color  images,  color  cor¬ 
rections  and  special  effects,  retouching,  silk  screen, 
reductions/enlargements  and  final  page  assembly. 

The  menu-  and  mouse-driven  workstation  with  back¬ 
ground  processing  is  ergonomically  designed  for  easy 
operation  and  productivity.  High-speed  vector  processors 
add  to  productivity  by  cutting  processing  time.  Connec¬ 
tivity  with  other  equipment  and  systems  is  achieved 
through  “open  system  architecture”  and  the  Scitex  Hand¬ 
shake  protocol,  as  well  as  customized  links. 

*  *  • 

lEC  SYSTEM  SOLUTIONS  INC.,  Lincoln  Park,  N.J., 
has  introduced  its  new  Management  Automation  System 
for  newspaper  mailrooms,  providing  complete  monitoring 
and  control  of  all  operations  from  press  to  delivery. 

MAS  offers  real-time  data  for  controlling  press  produc¬ 
tion,  inserts,  waste  and  delivery  routes.  It  prints  out  daily 
production  reports  that  flag  errors.  A  separate  warehouse 
and  distribution  database  package  is  used  for  order  entry 
and  production  setup.  An  optional  zone  control  system 
enables  pre-configuring  a  production  run  to  allow 
monitoring  of  advertising  supplements  and  other  inserts 
based  on  zone,  quantity  and  edition  for  individual  items. 

Complete  with  color  graphics,  MAS  displays  all  data  on 
a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  1024  x  864  VAXstation  3100 
using  fonts,  icons  and  X  Windows  for  easy  recognition.  All 
control  and  set-up  are  accomplished  on  the  color-graphics 
screen  through  use  of  mouse  and  menus,  giving  a  detailed 
picture  of  the  current  status  of  each  production  phase. 
Touch-screen  capabilities  are  to  be  introduced  in  the  near 
future.  A  basic  MAS  can  be  interfaced  to  other  systems 
and  can  function  as  a  workstation  networked  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  VAX  computer. 

MANASSY  PRECISION  CORP.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.Y.,  has  added  two  new  groups  of  products  for  all  rotary 
web-fed  presses  to  its  line  of  press  and  inserter  parts  and 
specialty  tools.  Two  heavy-duty,  lightweight  telescoping 
Roller  Trams  with  multistepped  chrome-plated  tip  are  for 
use  either  with  papers  or  dial  indicator  (dial  indicators  and 
clamps  are  available). 

The  Former  Board  Setting  Kit  consists  of  all  instru¬ 
ments  essential  for  precision  setting  of  the  former  board 
and  its  associated  surfaces,  including  former  board  gauge, 
precision  level,  RTF  height  gauge,  board-to-RTF  shims 
and  stainless  steel  board-to-board  parallel. 

SIMON  &  SCHUSTER,*  Reference  Div.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  announced  that  its  Third  College  Edition  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  New  World  Dictionary  can  now  be  licensed  by  the 
news  media  in  electronic  form  for  use  in  text  processing 
systems.  The  170,000  entries  are  notable  for  inclusion  of 
many  new  words  and  words  of  American  origin.  The 
database  uses  descriptive  SGML  tagging,  independent  of 


typesetting  procedure. 

Dictionary  data  are  published  in  two  formats:  as  a  rela¬ 
tional  format  for  loading  into  a  customer-supplied  rela¬ 
tional  database  management  system  and  in  publication 
format  in  which  dictionary  data  are  encoded  in  a  simplified 
manner,  structured  to  resemble  a  printed  volume.  Content 
is  equal  to  the  printed  dictionary.  Both  formats  are  avail¬ 
able  on  ANSI-standard  (Level  3)  magnetic  tape  or  on  VAX 
“backup”  format  tapes. 

*  «  * 

SUMMUS  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  Houston,  Texas, 
has  begun  shipping  GigaTape  8mm  helical-scan  tape 
drives  for  Apple  Macintosh,  IMB  PC  and  compatible 
systems,  accompanied  by  GigaSafe  backup  and  data  inter¬ 
change  software. 

With  a  capacity  of  2.3  gigabytes  per  tape,  the  drive  can 
perform  unattended  data  backup  of  more  than  2GB  in 
under  seven  hours.  GigaSafe,  developed  for  PC  applica¬ 
tions,  is  Novell  Netware  compatible  and  offers  choices  in 
structuring  backups  and  restoring,  in  tape  formatting  and 
capability  of  data  interchange  between  computer  types. 

Summus  has  also  brought  out  a  new  cleaning  cartridge 
kit  to  safely  eliminate  contaminants  from  the  tape  path  of 
8mm  drives  with  characteristically  delicate  heads.  The 
cartridge  and  solution  clean  in  15  seconds.  (GigaTape  is 
not  guaranteed  for  use  with  other  cleaning  methods.)  The 
kit  sells  for  $34.95. 

BUTLER  AUTOMATIC  INC.,  Canton,  Mass.,  has 
announced  its  2,2(X)-foot-per-minute  Model  7(X)0  splicer, 
designed  for  high-speed  web-offset  applications.  It  incor¬ 
porates  a  dual-knived,  one-step  rotary  splice  head  for 
reliability  at  high  speeds,  balanced  web  and  core  accelera¬ 
tion  for  minimal  tension  upsets  and  a  new  dancer  configu¬ 
ration  for  decreased  side-to-side  web  movement. 

A  Butler  DataNet  controller  integrates  more  than  200 
operating  variables  for  optimizing  performance.  It  com¬ 
putes  ideal  production  settings  to  allow  splicing  close  to 
the  core  to  save  time  and  cut  waste.  DataNet  monitors  its 
own  operations  and  provides  management  information 
and  production  data. 

*  *  * 

SIGNODE,  Glenview,  Ill.,  is  introducing  the  News  90 
newspaper  bundler,  a  high-speed  plastic  strapping  system 
capable  of  handling  quarterfold,  broadsheet  or  insert  bun¬ 
dles  up  to  18"  high. 

News  90  uses  pneumatic  side  compression  to  square 
and  center  unstable  rounded  insert  bundles.  A  two-sided 
bundle  stop  contacts  both  front  comers  to  prevent  skew¬ 
ing. 

The  machine  can  strap  up  to  45  bundles  per  minute.  The 
strapping  head  can  apply  single  or  double  straps.  Com¬ 
pression  and  strap  tension  are  adjustable,  giving  a  tightly 
strapped  bundle  but  reducing  wear  on  the  strapping  head. 
For  stacks  of  varying  heights,  automatic  sensing  reads  the 
height  and  sets  the  machine  to  one  of  two  preset  tension 
levels.  The  foot- wide  conveyor  has  variable  speed  and  an 
anti-static  belt  surface. 

Strapping  is  Va  Contrax  polypropylene,  secured  by  a 
longitudinal  heat  seal.  News  90  has  indicator  lights  for  low 
strap  supply,  which  can  be  changed  in  under  a  minute 
because  the  machine  is  self-threading.  Controls  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  machine. 
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Applied  automation  technology  from  Mitsubishi 


Mitsubishi  Announces 
Automation . . .  Automaticaiiy 


Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  a  worldwide 
leader  in  technology  developments,  has  applied 
its  expertise  to  newspaper  printing  with  the 
most  comprehensive  automated  systems  avail¬ 
able  today  for  newspapers. 

Our  most  recent  offering,  the  Splicing  Prepara¬ 
tion  Robot  (SPR),  utilizes  the  latest  technical 
advances  to  provide  automated  paper  roll 
checking,  peeling,  cutting  and  taping  prior  to 
transport  of  roll  to  the  reel  room. 

Other  innovative  automation  systems  include 
our  Integrated  Tension  Control  System,  Auto¬ 
mated  Plate  Distribution  System,  Plate  Applica¬ 
tion  Robot  and  Integrated  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  System. 

And,  in  addition  to  the  automation  systems  just 
mentioned,  Mitsubishi  has  non-anilox  Keyless 
Offeet  Presses  in  operation.  Mitsubishi  has  also 
built  and  successfully  tested  the  new  3:2  Folder, 
specifically  designed  to  accommodate  U.S. 
newspaper  printing  requirements. 

From  the  Splicing  Preparation  Robot  to  the  3:2 
Folder,  all  Mitsubishi  systems  incorporate 
leading-edge  automation  and  control  technoF 
ogy  focused  on  just  one  goal:  superior  news¬ 
paper  production. 


See  us  at  ANPA/teC  '89  in  New  Orleans, 
Booth  No.  2974. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Le  Monde  buys 
twoSII 

front-end  systems 

France’s  Le  Monde  inked  a  con¬ 
tract  valued  at  more  than  $4.4  million 
for  two  separate  editorial  front-end 
systems  from  System  Integrators 
Inc.,  whose  French  subsidiary.  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  France,  recently 
opened  in  Paris. 

Le  Monde’ s  Paris  editorial  offices 
are  taking  delivery  of  a  System/55  this 
month.  The  new  system  consists  of 
five  TXP  processors,  XL8-8  disk 
drive  and  a  total  of  143  Coyote  15  and 
Coyote  22  terminals. 

Ten  Echo  320  workstations  running 
Sirs  new  Interactive  News  Layout 
(INL)  will  be  used  for  page  composi¬ 
tion.  Using  the  Tandem  Expand  net¬ 
work,  completed  pages  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  imagesetters  located  in  Wry, 
on  Paris’  southern  outskirts. 

The  new  printing  plant  at  Wry  will 
receive  a  System/55E.  The  dual  Tan¬ 
dem  EXP  system  with  XL8-4  disc 
drive  will  have  eight  Coyote  15  and  19 
Coyote  22  terminals,  with  customized 
editorial  and  production  software. 
Three  Echo  320  workstations  will  be 
supplied  for  page  makeup. 

The  Wry  plant  produces  various 
companion  publications,  including  Le 
Monde  Diplomatique. 

Le  Monde,  among  France’s  largest 
national  dailies,  is  scheduled  to  com¬ 
pletely  revise  its  format  this  year,  also 
trimming  page  size  to  conform  to  the 
international  “Berliner”  format. 

GMA  announces 
mailroom  orders 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.  has  received  mailroom  systems 
orders  from  publications  in  the  U.S. 
and  British  Columbia  representing 
tv/o  Canadian  groups. 

The  56,700-circulation  Canton, 
Ohio  Repository,  a  division  of  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers,  has  ordered  an  Inte¬ 
grated  Inserting  System,  including  an 
SLS-1000  inserter  with  nine  hoppers 
(8:1)  and  the  computer-controlled 
Package  Monitoring  System  for  han¬ 
dling  zoning  requirements,  product 
control  and  management  reporting. 

The  system  went  in  this  spring.  The 
modular  approach  of  the  SLS-1000 
allows  expansion  to  more  than  30 
hoppers  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
future  expansion. 

Southam  Newspapers’  Pacific 


Press  Ltd.  also  purchased  an  SLS- 
1000  Integrated  Inserting  System, 
with  News-Grip  single  gripper  con¬ 
veyors  for  delivery  of  main  jackets  of 
up  to  160  pages  from  the  press  to  the 
pocket  of  four  SLS-IOOO  inserting 
systems.  The  order  also  includes  the 
Package  Monitoring  System. 

The  initial  configuration  consists  of 
13  hoppers,  which  can  be  upgraded  to 
more  than  30  hoppers.  The  first  SLS- 
KXX)  went  into  Pacific  Press’  existing 
facility.  The  remainder  of  the  system 
will  be  installed  later  in  the  year  at  the 
company’s  new  plant. 

Pacific  Press  publishes  The  Prov¬ 
ince  (mornings)  and  the  Vancouver 
Sun  (evenings),  with  combined  week¬ 
day  circulations  exceeding  406,000. 

GMA  itself  is  expanding  its  facili¬ 
ties,  having  agreed  to  buy  a  new 
85,000-square-foot  manufacturing 
facility  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  as  well  as 
enlarging  its  Southborough,  Mass., 
corporate  headquarters. 

The  company  announced  record 
results  for  fiscal  1988,  reporting  earn¬ 
ings  of  more  than  $5.1  million  on  sales 
of  $26.3  million,  up  36%  over  1987. 
Sales  backlog  for  early  1989  was  also 
up  compared  with  early  1988. 

GMA  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Walter  Hatt  as  executive  vice 
president  of  engineering.  Hatt  brings 
to  GMA  more  than  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  inserting  and  automated  con¬ 
veying  systems  for  newspapers  in 
North  America  and  Europe.  Prior  to 
his  appointment,  Hatt  was  president 
of  Gdlus  Inc. ,  a  Swiss  firm.  He  had 
earlier  served  as  assistant  to  the 
senior  vice  president  of  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  in  engineering 
and  other  positions  at  Ferag  AG, 
where  he  became  executive  vice 
president  and  was  named  to  the  board 
of  directors. 

Palmer  named  v.p. 
of  Voice  Response 

Arnold  C.  Palmer  was  appointed 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Voice  Response  Inc.  (VRI),  which 
provides  information  services  to  For¬ 
tune  100  corporations  using  large 
inbound  telemarketing  centers.  Pal¬ 
mer  will  be  in  charge  of  marketing, 
sales  and  day-to-day  operations. 

Palmer’s  background  in  the  voice 
information  services  industry 
includes  positions  with  VMX,  Xerox, 
Rolm  and  ITT. 

VRI  is  owned  by  Lee  Enterprises, 
which  publishes,  directly  or  through 
affiliates,  18  daily  newspapers  and 


numerous  weeklies  and  shoppers.  It 
also  owns  and  operates  five  tv  sta¬ 
tions.  An  affiliate,  NAPP  Systems 
Inc.,  makes  flexographic  printing 
plates  and  plate-processing  systems 
for  newspapers. 


Fuji  acquires 
Oiin  Hunt 

Fuji  Photo  Film  Co.  Ltd.  has 
acquired  the  photographic  chemical 
business  of  the  Olin  Hunt  subsidiary 
of  Olin  Corp. 

Included  are  the  maufacturing  and 
sales  companies  of  the  photographic 
chemical  business  of  Olin  Hunt  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Belgium  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  and  the  sales  companies  in  sev¬ 
eral  Western  European  countries.  All 
will  convert  to  wholly  owned  Fuji 
Photo  Film  subsidiaries. 

The  new  operations  add  to  Fuji 
color  film  and  paper  production  in  the 
Netherlands  and  to  operations  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  South  Korea  and  Indonesia  that 
provide  final  assembly  and  packaging 
for  photosensitive  materials  and 
chemicals. 

Mead’s  Nexis 
adds  services 

Mead  Data  Central  Inc.  announced 
that  its  Nexis  general  and  business 
news  service  now  offers  “abstracts  of 
virtually  every  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal's  Eastern  edition 
since  May  1973.  The  database  of  Jour¬ 
nal  abstracts,  published  by  The  New 
York  Times  Co.,  is  updated  24  hours 
after  publication.  Searches  in  this  file 
cost  $6. 

Through  “custom  file  selection” 
and  “group  file  selection,”  users  can 
access  in  one  search  Journal  abstracts 
in  combination  with  almost  any  of 
over  350  other  news  sources  in  Nexis. 

Nexis  has  also  added  three  files  of 
congressional  data:  Bill  Tracking, 
Committee  Votes  and  Committee 
Schedule  Report. 

Since  mid-April,  10  more  business 
publications,  six  on-line  periodicals 
and  10  computer  journals  have  been 
added  to  Nexis. 

The  business  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions  are  those  of  Financial  Times 
Ltd.,  of  London,  with  coverage  rang¬ 
ing  from  finance,  banking,  insurance 
and  investments  to  business  technol¬ 
ogy  and  media.  Search  price  for  indi¬ 
vidual  publications  is  $6. 
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The  worldwide  reputation  for 
Hoechst  Celanese  newspaper 
plate  systems  rests  on  the 
unexcelled  quality  of  our  products 
and  the  quality  of  leadership 
that  stands  behind  them. 

It  has  all  resulted  in  a  wide  range 
of  products  with  proven  excellence 
and  reliability  that  stand  out. 
Products  that  offer  superb  con¬ 
sistency  as  well. 


All  of  It  grows  out  of  25  years  of 
experience  and  expertise  in 
newspaper  plate  manufacture. 

Ah  expertise  that  led  Hoechst 
Celanese  to  develop  its  superb 
Newsplate  System  for  use  with 
film,  or  with  the  unique  Elfasol 
System  for  filmless  platemaking. 

Beyond  all  that,  our  products  are 
backed  by  the  very  special  pride 
that  all  of  us  at  Hoecfjst  Celanese 
take  in  meeting  and  anticipating', 
your  particular  needs. 


After  all,  Hoechst  Celanese , 
wants  to  be  much  more  than  your 
newspaper  plate  supplier.  We  want 
to  be  your  partner:  the  people  who 
will  put  a  whole  world  of  quality  at 
your  command. 

.  For  more  information,  contact 
your  local  Hoechst  Celanese 
newsplate  Representative. 

Or  call  1-800-243-NEWS. 


A  WORLD  OF  QUALITY 
THE  WORLD  OVER 
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Hoechst  Celanese 

Hoechst 


HOECHST  CELANESE  CORPORATION. 

THE  BRIDGE  BETWEEN  QUALITY  AND  VALUE. 

Elfasol  IS  a  Irademark  of-Hoechsi  CeUKiesf  Corpoi.ifion  '  .  ’ 

The  HOECHST  name  and  lotjo  are  feqisleroiJ  Irademark'^.ol  Hoei.  h«;f  AG 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


DTI  announces 
sales  of  ad 
display  systems 

Digital  Technology  International 
announced  several  s^es  of  display  ad 
systems. 

The  10,000-circulation  Henderson 
(N.C.)  Daily  Dispatch  has  ordered 
two  Macintosh  Ilx-based  AdSpeed 
workstations  with  21"  SilverView 
grayscale  monitors,  AdSpeed  soft¬ 
ware,  graphics  library,  graphics  line 
art  subsystem,  Apple  LaserWriter  II 
NTX,  on-line  spelling  dictionary  and 
a  Mac  SE  fileserver. 

The  company  also  publishes  a 
weekly  shopper,  monthly  antiques 
magazine  and  75,000-circulation 
quarterly  recreation  guide. 

System  features  include  format¬ 
ting,  copy  flow  around  objects  of  any 
shape,  ad  merging,  text  input  and 
editing,  solid  and  dashed  boxes  or 
rules,  automatic  graphics  masks,  spot 
color  separations  with  register  marks, 
background  screens,  rotation,  visual 
tabs,  up  to  720-point  type  and  text  and 
graphics  import. 

The  Austin  (Texas)  American- 
Statesman,  a  221,239-circulation  Cox 
newspaper,  purchased  a  Mac  II- 
based  AdSpeed  workstation  and  soft¬ 
ware  with  a  21"  LaserView  monitor 
and  grayscale  graphics  subsystem. 

Cox’s  Florida-based  Trader  Publi¬ 
cations  purchased  an  AdSpeed  sys¬ 
tem  that  includes  DTI’s  Model  SS-72, 
PostScript-compatible  SpeedSetter, 
which  uses  a  Mac  II  as  its  raster  image 
processor  and  can  image  a  72-pica 
wide  page. 

DTI  renamed  its  display  ad  produc¬ 
tion  system  AdSpeed  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  similarly  named  system  and  to 
mark  the  release  of  enhanced  soft¬ 
ware.  Its  full  line  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  software  was  also  similarly 
renamed. 

DTI’s  page-planning  software,  now 
PageSpeed,  has  been  successfully 
tested  in  production  at  the  Utah 
County  Journal,  published  by  Old¬ 
ham  Associates  Inc. ,  parent  company 
of  DTI.  The  65,000-circulation  twice- 
weekly  paper  has  combined  a  Howtek 
color  scanner  with  the  Mac  Il-based 
Color  PageSpeed  workstation  to 
separate  color  photographs. 

The  workstation  offers  user-defin¬ 
able  color  tables,  allowing  on-screen 
colors  to  be  matched  to  ink,  paper  and 
press  characteristics.  Set-ups  for  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  of  such  produc¬ 
tion  variables  is  performed  from  a 
palette  of  16  million  colors.  The  Jour¬ 


nal  reports  that  color  reproduction 
cost  is  a  fourth  of  the  cost  of  sending 
out  color  work. 

Color  PageSpeed  assembles  edito¬ 
rial,  advertising,  graphics,  screens 
and  spot  and  process  color  separa¬ 
tions  for  complete  page  output  from  a 
suitable  typesetter. 

Flowers  joins 
Pellegren  Corp. 

Denver-based  Pellegren  Corp., 
which  specializes  in  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  and  facilities  design,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Cecil 
Flowers  as  sales  representative  and 
technical  advisor. 

Flowers  recently  retired  as  produc¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Sun  after  30  years  with  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

ECRM  enters  into 
co-op  pact  with  HES 

ECRM  has  entered  into  a  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  agreement  in  which 
Hyphen  Editorial  Systems  Ltd.  will 
sell  and  support  its  high-speed  Post¬ 
Script  language-compatible  raster 
image  processor  to  drive  ECRM’s 
Autokon  1000  laser  scanner/recorder. 

Hyphen  Inc.  will  sell  the  RIP  to 
ECRM’s  U.S.  customers.  ECRM 
manufactures  the  PelBox  laser 
recorder  used  in  various  output 
devices.  Hyphen  Editorial  Systems  is 
a  U.K. -based  division  of  Hyphen 
SPA,  an  Italian  firm  specializing  in 
computer-assisted  publishing  sys¬ 
tems. 

ECRM  recently  appointed  T.  Dale 
Bartels  as  customer  service  director, 
a  position  he  had  earlier  occupied  at 
GenRad,  and  Robert  W.  Sengstaken 
Jr.,  formerly  with  ImagiTex,  as  elec¬ 
tronic  engineering  manager. 

DEC  donates 
computer  to 
ANPA/tech  dept. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
announced  the  donation  of  a  Micro- 
VAX  3400  computer  system  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  for  use  by  its  Technical 
Research  Department  m  testing 
desktop  publishing  configurations  for 
medium-sized  newspapers. 

ANPA  technical  vice  president  Bill 


Rinehart  noted  the  system’s  net¬ 
working  ability,  which  will  allow  the 
department  to  link  components  in  a 
multivendor  environment  “into  one 
seamless  system.”  The  3400  func¬ 
tions  as  fileserver  in  a  system  requir¬ 
ing  fast  processing  and  ample  storage 
to  accommodate  photography. 

The  computer  will  also  be  used  to 
develop  newspaper  database  solu¬ 
tions,  eventually  producing  “a  total 
customized  newspaper  product,” 
according  to  DEC.  The  system  would 
manage  advertising  and  editorial 
databases  as  well  as  circulation  data. 

Sullivan  Graphics 
to  acquire  GBP 

Sullivan  Graphics  Inc.  announced 
it  will  acquire  GBP  Industries,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Greater  Buffalo 
Press,  one  of  the  largest  commercial 
printers  in  the  U.S.  Cost  of  the 
acquisition  was  not  given. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. -based  GBP’s 
revenues  for  1988  amounted  to  $472 
million.  Its  3,000  employees  and 
seven  major  printing  operations 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  pro¬ 
duce  newspaper  color  comics,  free¬ 
standing  inserts  and  tabloids. 

The  company  was  a  pioneer  in  flex¬ 
ographic  publication  printing.  It 
created  a  subsidiary  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  water-based  flexo 
inks  and  its  American  Color  subsidiary 
is  one  of  the  largest  companies  in  the 
prepress  services  industry,  with  14 
plants  nationwide. 

GBP  Industries,  founded  60  years 
ago  by  the  Koessler  family,  was 
entirely  owned  by  that  family  and 
held  interests  in  other  firms  serving 
the  newspaper  industry.  All  family 
stock  will  be  transferred  to  Sullivan 
Graphics  and  the  family  reportedly 
plans  to  retain  some  equity  interest  in 
the  new  company. 

The  acquisition  of  GBP  will  boost 
Sullivan’s  annual  revenues  to  more 
than  $600  million.  Earlier  in  the  year 
Sullivan  acquired  Nicholstone  Com¬ 
panies,  a  specialty  bindery  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  Haddon  Craftsmen, 
a  Scranton,  Pa. -based  trade  book 
manufacturer. 

Prior  to  founding  Sullivan  Graphics 
Inc.,  president  James  T.  Sullivan  was 
president  of  operating  groups  at  Max¬ 
well  Communication  Corp.  and  R.R. 
Donnelley.  Headquartered  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  Sullivan  Graphics  is 
relocating  to  Nashville. 
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Reuters  combines 
databases 

Reuters  has  incorporated  data¬ 
bases  from  recently  acquired  Fins¬ 
bury  Data  Services  and  I.P.  Sharp 
Associates  with  its  own  Country 
Reports  in  Reutenflle,  adding  on-line 
historical  data  to  Reuters’  real-time 
information. 

The  new  Reuter:file  includes  the 
following  products:  Textline  interna¬ 
tional  business  information  (3.2  mil¬ 
lion  stories),  with  complementary 
Newsline  summary  headlines  from 
selected  Textline  sources  and  Data- 
line  financial  statements  for  U.K.  and 
international  companies;  Country 
Reports  on  political  and  economic 
changes  and  trends  in  190  countries; 
Broker  Research  advice  from  stock 
brokers  (who  designate  who  receives 
the  combined  real-time  and  historical 
information);  Pricelink  to  download 
current  and  historical  information  on 
equities,  market  indicators,  futures, 
options,  fixed  income,  currency, 
money  market  rates  and  interest  rates 
obtained  from  worldwide  financial 
markets;  Marketscope,  with  Stan¬ 
dard  &  Poor’s  Corp.  information  on 
more  than  4,800  U.S.  companies. 

Pruitt  to 
head  Quipp 

James  E.  Pruitt  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Quipp  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automated  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems.  He  replaces  James  G.  Quacken- 
bush,  who  remains  as  chairman. 

Louis  D.  Kipp  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Quipp  Systems  Inc.,  an  oper¬ 
ating  subsidiary. 

Pruitt,  a  consultant  for  the  last 
year,  had  been  with  Harris  Corp.  for 
more  than  30  years,  where  he  served 
in  managerial  positions  in  various 
divisions.  In  1983  he  became  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  Harris  Graphics 
Corp. 

Chronicle  selects 
DataTimes 
library  system 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co.  selected 
DataTimes  Corp.  to  install  a  newspa¬ 
per  library  system  at  its  corporate 
data  center  in  Bloomington,  Ill. 

The  DataTimes  Newspaper 
Library  System  will  provide  on-line 
morgues  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle ,  The  Panatagraph 


(Bloomington,  Ill.)  and  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette. 

The  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX-based  system  uses  Battelle 
Basis  software  in  conjunction  with 
DataTimes  Flash  software  that 
speeds  processing  time.  The  Chroni¬ 
cle  has  stored  material  on  the  Data¬ 
Times  Service  Bureau  System  in 
Oklahoma  City  for  the  last  four  years. 

The  Chronicle  will  be  the  fourth 
DataTimes  installation  to  use  optical 
storage  technology.  Material  from 
1985  through  1987  will  be  stored  on 
two  optical  discs.  All  three  papers  will 
become  available  to  more  than 


300,(XK)  business  users  for  commer¬ 
cial  on-line  access  through  the  Data¬ 
Times  International  Network,  as  well 
as  through  Dow  Jones  News/ 
Retrieval. 

Also  recently  on  line  at  DataTimes 
is  the  Sacramento  Bee,  providing 
coverage  of  California  state  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  news.  Full-text  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  McClatchy  group  flag¬ 
ship  newspaper  are  made  available  24 
hours  after  publication. 

In  addition  to  the  Chronicle  and 
Bee,  DataTimes  carries  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  The  Tribune  and 
the  Orange  County  Register. 


^^sing  SOLO  has 
reduced  our  hours  spent 
assembling  weekend 
completes  by  50%.” 

Mark  Thomas 

Press  Support  Operations  Manager 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

“Using  Stepper  SOLO  ma¬ 
chines  has  reduced  our  hours  spent 
assembling  weekend  completes  by 
50%  compared  to  our  former  hand- 
stuffing  operations.  We  expect  to 
rapidly  recover  our  investment. 

Furthermore,  we  get  a  better  pack¬ 
age  because  the  machines  stuff 
sections  cut-edge  in.  This  seals 
contents  in,  compensates  each 
paper,  and  produces  stable  stacks. 

‘  ‘  Savings  are  large  because  SOLO  can  handle  all  of  our 
Sunday  sections  in  one  pass,  if  desired,  and  greatly  reduce 
inefficient  pre-stuffing  hours.  We  now  prepare  a  total  of 
30,000  weekend  completes  on  Samrday  and  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  instead  of  pre-stuffing  multiple  times  all  week  long. 

“We  also  use  a  Stepper  Bagger  and  a  Stepper  Labeler  for 
the  issues  we  mail.  Payout  for  that  equipment  is  going  to  be 
even  &ster  than  for  the  SOLO  inserters.  We  are  delighted 
with  Stepper’s  performance  and  service!’  ^ 

If  you’d  like  information  on  how  Stepper  equipment  can 
help  solve  your  problems,  please  write  to  Dept.  A  or  call. 


P.  O.  Box  1126 
Olathe,  Kansas  66061 -1126 
Telephone:  (913)  782-2580 

See  us  at  ANPA/TEC,  Booth  #5326  and  at  ICMA,  Booth  #404 


Stepper,  Inc. 
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Andy  Riggs  to  retire  from  the  New  York  Times 


By  George  Garneau 

J.  A.  Riggs  Jr.  —  Andy  Riggs  to 
newspaper  production  hands  —  who 
promoted  the  industry’s  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset  printing,  will 
retire  from  the  New  York  Times. 

Riggs,  55,  the  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  manufacturing  who  engi¬ 
neered  the  Times’s  conversion  to 
offset  in  the  early  1980s,  steps  down 
in  the  midst  of  construction  of  a  $400- 
million  printing  plant  —  a  major  leap 
forward  into  color  technology. 

He  will  become  a  consultant  for 
newspapers  and  press  manufacturers 
and  will  continue,  under  a  consulting 
agreement,  to  advise  the  Times  on  the 
plant  in  Edison,  N.J.,  and  on  produc¬ 
tion  at  other  New  York  Times  Co. 
newspapers.  Times  Co.  president 
Walter  Mattson  said. 

“Andy  has  done  an  excellent  job 
bringing  the  Times  through  many 
technological  milestones,’’  Mattson 
said  in  a  release.  “In  addition,  his 
stewardship  has  allowed  us  to  meet 
the  volume  and  quality  requirements 
that  often  went  beyond  the  design  of 
our  facilities.” 

A  year  from  completion  of  the  Edi¬ 
son  plant,  the  retirement  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  some  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  circles. 

Riggs  said  no  discord  prompted  the 
move.  After  setting  up  the  Edison 
plant,  he  stepped  aside  to  make  way 
for  new  managers  he  helped  choose. 

“The  new  management  team  is  in 
place  and  the  only  member  of  the  old' 
team  was  me,”  he  told  E&P.  “By  my 
choice,  the  new  team  should  do  their  own 
fine-tuning.  I  feh  I  was  in  their  way.” 

He  said  his  position  would  not  be 
filled,  but  its  duties  would  be  shared 
by  Tom  Cox,  group  director  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  three  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  Russell  Lewis  for  production, 
John  O’Brien  for  finance  and  person¬ 
nel  and  Howard  Bishow  for  operations. 

Effective  July  1,  his  retirement,  he 
said,  includes  no  specific  plans  for  a 
consulting  business.  He  has  had  sev¬ 
eral  job  offers. 

Riggs  was  born  into  printing 
presses.  His  father,  the  late  Joseph 
Agnew  Riggs  Sr.,  spent  his  career  at 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  where  he 
was  president,  chairman  and  a  major 
stockholder  when  it  was  bought  by 
Rockwell  International  Corp.  in  1%9. 

The  junior  Riggs,  after  graduating 
from  North  Carolina  State  in  1956 
with  a  degree  in  mechanical  engi¬ 


neering,  began  his  career  as  a  Goss 
salesman. 

In  his  history  of  Goss,  Proud  of  the 
Past  .  .  .  Committed  to  the  Future, 
author  Herman  Kogan  described 
Riggs,  a  Metro-Offset  ^es  manager  in 
the  1960s,  as  “zealous”  in  promoting 
the  press  and  the  then-new  offset  pro¬ 
cess  to  newspapers. 

Goss  and  offset  went  on  to  become 
overwhelmingly  the  favorite  of  U.S. 


“Andy  has  done  an 
excellent  job  bringing 
the  Times  through  many 
technological 
milestones,”  Mattson 
said  In  a  release. 


newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

Riggs  held  several  positions  at  Goss 
and  was  general  manager  of  commer¬ 
cial  presses  when  he  left  in  1974.  He 
ran  a  hardware  store  in  Vail,  Colo., 
before  joining  the  Times  in  1976  as 
assistant  to  the  general  manager. 

Riggs  steered  the  Times  through 


Harris  Graphics 
installs  inserter 

Harris  Graphics  announced  instal¬ 
lation  of  an  NP-848  newspaper  inser¬ 
ter  at  the  Valley  News,  an  18,500-cir¬ 
culation  daily  based  in  White  River 
Junction,  Vt.,  and  serving  Grafton 
Co.,  N.H.,  and  Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 

The  NP-848,  replacing  a  Harris  NP- 
624  purchased  used,  is  primarily  used 
in  double-delivery  mode.  The  Valley 
News  installation  is  the  first  848 
model  equipped  with  the  Harris 
ICON  inserter  control  system.  ICON 
allows  computer-controlled  selective 
feeding  for  zone  control  distribution 
and  more  efficient  setup  owing  to 
start-up  self-diagnostics.  The  system 
permits  up  to  1,000  zones. 

The  installation  includes  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Repair  System,  which  can  be 
programmed  to  recycle  any  sequence 
of  misses  to  avoid  stops.  The  848  is 
fitted  for  conversion  to  in-line  insert¬ 
ing. 


two  generations  of  offset  technology. 
The  first  involved  the  1976  debut  of 
the  Goss-equipped  offset  plant  in 
Carlstadt,  N.J.,  and  the  1981  conver¬ 
sion  of  New  York  City  presses  to 
offset.  The  new  plant  includes  the 
Times’  first  color  presses  and  the 
newest  generation  of  Goss  offset 
press,  Colorliner. 

“He  was  a  pioneer  in  engineering 
the  New  York  Times’  switch  from 
letterpress  to  offset,”  said  William 
Rinehart,  technical  vice  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  “He  was  instrumental  in 
assisting  many  papers  to  go  offset 
during  the  1960s.” 

Jesse  Strong,  a  longtime  friend,  for¬ 
mer  Goss  colleague,  and  now  execu¬ 
tive  at  Publishers  Equipment  Corp., 
described  Riggs  as  “an  extremely, 
aggressive,  gutsy,  and  bright  guy,” 
who  helped  convince  large  newspa¬ 
pers  that  offset  was  viable  and  who 
was  “willing  to  try  the  untried.” 

The  Times’  $22-miliion  conversion 
of  72  units  of  letterpress  presses  to 
offset  at  its  New  York  City  head¬ 
quarters  in  Times  Square  was  the 
clearest  example.  It  was  PEC’s  first 
order. 


A  five-unit  Hoe  letterpress-to-flexo 
conversion  is  being  installed  by 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  It  will 
run  at  50,000  cph  and  produce  four 
sections.  The  press  replaces  a  16,000 
cph  Community  press. 

Adobe  offers 
conversion  for 
Apple  fonts 

Adobe  Systems  Inc.  will  offer  an 
Adobe  PostScript  conversion  utility 
for  the  new  Apple  fonts. 

Adobe  Systems  Inc.  announced 
support  for  Apple’s  new  font  identifi¬ 
cation  numbering  system  (NFNT), 
which  allows  more  font  numbers  to  be 
assigned  to  typefaces,  reducing 
potential  for  incorrectly  accessing 
fonts  that  share  numbers.  New 
Macintosh  font  packages  are  shipped 
with  the  new  NFNT  numbers.  Adobe 
will  contact  registered  font  customers 
for  screen  font  updates. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 
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Pressuring  readers  into  home  deiivery 

Publisher  doubles  weekday  newsrack  price;  reports  net 
circulation  gain  of  641  since  the  price  hike  went  into  effect 


By  M.L.  Stein 

James  E.  “Jay”  Shelledy, 
publisher  of  the  Moscow  Idahonian 
and  Pullman  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
had  a  two-pronged  theory  when  he 
increased  the  weekday  newsrack 
price  from  250  to  500  and  the  weekend 
edition  from  500  to  750. 

First,  he  figured  that  price  matters 
little  to  a  single-copy  buyer.  Second, 
he  thought  the  hike  would  drive  up 
subscription  sales. 

He  said  he  was  right  on  both 
counts. 

In  a  presentation  at  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association 
convention  in  Portland  recently, 
Shelledy  reported  a  net  circulation 
gain  of  Ml  since  the  price  boost  went 
into  effect  Jan.  1. 

Rack  sales  dipped  22%  when  the 
increase  took  effect,  but  quickly 
returned  to  normal,  he  pointed  out. 

“There  were  few  complaints  about 
the  newsrack  price,  and  those  who 
did  complain  were  told  they  could  get 
the  paper  cheaper  through  home 
delivery,”  the  publisher  commented. 

To  make  the  point  even  plainer,  the 
rack  papers  carried  insert  fliers  spell¬ 
ing  out  the  savings  for  customers. 

One  insert  made  an  introductory 
offer  of  delivery  six  days  a  week  for 
920,  asking,  “Does  this  make  great 
cents?” 

“We  knew  the  500  price  would 
bounce  back  in  rack  sales,”  Shelledy 
stated.  “The  single-copy  customer 
has  a  particular  reason  to  buy  the 
paper  —  maybe  it’s  a  certain  story 
he’s  looking  for  —  but  he’s  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  price.” 

Rack  purchases  account  for  9%  of 
the  papers’  total  circulation,  he 
observed. 

Shelledy  stated  that  he  also  would 
have  raised  the  daily  price  to  750  “but 
people  don’t  carry  that  many  quar¬ 
ters.” 

He  said  the  rack  increase  also 
enabled  the  Idahonian  and  Daily 
News  to  sell  more  copies  in  stores  by 
offering  the  dealer  a  bigger  commis¬ 
sion  for  giving  the  papers  a  better 
counter  position  over  other  newspa¬ 
pers. 

A  circulation  increase  also  was 
reported  by  another  panelist,  William 


L.  Honeysett,  publisher  of  the  employee  incentives. 

Tacoma  News  Tribune,  who  attrib-  “We  spend  considerable  dollars  on 
uted  the  rise  to  heavy  promotion  and  (Continued  on  page  135) 
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LO-O-O-N-G  resignation  speech  creates  havoc  for  Dalias  p.m.’s 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  getting  beat  up  in  the  press  so 
often,  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright 
managed  to  give  his  local  newspapers 
fits  with  the  timing  and  pace  of  his 
historic  resignation  speech  May  31. 

Wright  could  hardly  have  picked  a 
worse  moment  for  the  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  of  dailies  in  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas. 

He  didn’t  start  speaking  until  3  p.m. 
Texas  time,  which  was  tantalizingly 
close  —  but  too  late - for  the  nor¬ 

mal  afternoon  press  run  times  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  two  papers 
which,  along  with  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  have  made  life  miserable  for 
Wright  over  the  past  months. 

The  Star-Telegram  decided  it  had 
to  let  the  story  go. 

“We  were  just  unable  to  confirm 
the  resignation,”  said  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Mike  Blackman.  “We  had  hoped 
to  —  and  we  got  very  close  .  .  .  But 
we  just  didn’t  feel  we  could  go  with 
it.” 

Instead,  the  paper  went  with  a  lead 
that  Wright  was  about  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  “amid  intense  speculation”  that 
Wright,  who  served  as  congressman 
from  Fort  Worth  for  34  years,  would 
resign  his  speakership  in  the  wake  of 
ethics  charges. 

At  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  editor 
Roy  E.  Bode  decided  at  1:30  p.m.  to 
stop  the  five-star  late  replate  edition 
afternoon  run,  which  began  at  12:45 
p.m.,  to  get  the  resignation  story  in. 
The  press  run  for  the  edition,  which 
goes  to  home  delivery  and  some 
downtown  racks,  ends  at  2:30  p.m. 

That’s  when  the  waiting  began. 

Wright  did  not  even  start  to  speak 
until  3  p.m.  —  and  then  he  took  his 
time  getting  to  the  point. 

“We  thought  that  he  would  make 
the  resignation  statement  somewhere 
along  about  3:30.  We  allowed  for  3:45 
on  the  outside,”  said  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor  Philip  Schoch. 

Instead,  Wright  pressed  on,  argu¬ 
ing  his  case  in  what  was  quickly 
becoming  excruciating  detail  for  the 
editors  following  the  story  on  news¬ 
room  televisions. 

It  wasn’t  simply  that  Wright  was 
delaying  the  final  edition.  As  Wright 
spoke,  the  presses  should  have  been 
producing  the  Style  and  other 
advance  sections  for  the  next  day’s 
paper. 

“We  had  bumped  that  off,  and  the 
presses  just  sat  there,  and  sat  there  — 
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The  Dallas  Times  Herald  used  its 
Page  Art  Graphics  Enhancement  Sys¬ 
tem  (PAGES)  to  capture  from  a  televi¬ 
sion  monitor  its  front-page  color  photo 
of  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  during 
his  resignation  speech. 


and  sat  there,”  Schoch  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  paper’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  was  continually  filing,  and 
the  copy  was  being  edited. 

At  the  same  time,  too,  the  paper 
used  its  Page  Art  Graphics  Enhance¬ 
ment  System  (PAGES)  to  capture 
several  color  photos  from  a  television 
monitor. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  Wright 
finally  pronounced  the  fateful  words 
about  resigning,  the  process  color 
negatives  had  been  processed  and 
positioned  on  front  page. 

In  addition,  PAGES  was  used  to 
produce  a  skybox  announcing  the 
special  delayed  edition. 

PAGES  is  a  system  developed  by 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  from  off-the- 
shelf  video  and  computer  hardware. 
It  was  first  used  in  a  tight  deadline 
situation  for  the  Bush  inauguration. 

“Along  about  4:05  when  [Wright] 
finally  made  that  statement,  we 
dropped  in  the  copy,”  Schoch  said. 

At  4:40  the  presses  revved  up 
again,  and  copies  were  distributed  to 
street  vendors  in  time  for  5  p.m.  com¬ 
muter  traffic.  A  circulation  truck  was 
also  dispatched  to  racks  at  Denver- 
Fort  Worth  Airport. 


At  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
which  has  an  a.m.  publishing  cycle, 
the  Wright  resignation  story  was  not 
considered  worthy  of  an  extra,  man¬ 
aging  editor  Bill  Evans  said. 

“Not  to  downplay  the  story,  but  I 
think  the  earlier  stories  were  more 
significant,”  he  said.  However,  the 
paper  did  use  a  rare  84-point  type  for 
the  resignation  headline,  Evans 
noted. 

‘Rocky’  gets 
sister  paper 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
recently  signed  an  agreement  to 
become  sister  newspapers  with  the 
Yamagata  Shimbun  of  northern 
Japan. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  the  news¬ 
papers  will  exchange  stories  regu¬ 
larly,  work  on  joint  projects,  and 
explore  reporter  exchanges. 

The  agreement  is  the  result  of  a 
sister-state  pact  signed  by  Colorado 
Gov.  Roy  Romer  and  Yamagata  Pre¬ 
fecture  Gov.  Itagaki  Seiichiro. 

Hearst  Corp.  will 
sponsor  contest 

The  Hearst  Corporation  will  be  the 
corporate  sponsor  of  the  American 
Advertising  Federation’s  1990 
National  Student  Advertising  Com¬ 
petition,  which  will  ask  students  to 
create  a  new  magazine. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  magazine  market,  discover  a 
niche  for  a  new  magazine,  identify 
potential  advertisers  and  develop 
marketing,  advertising  and  business 
plans  for  the  new  magazine,  as  well  as 
design  and  develop  editorial  content 
for  the  first  “issue.” 

Materials  submitted  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  will  become  exclusive  property 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  which  has 
the  option  to  utilize  any  or  all  of  the 
students’  recommendations. 

Boston  Globe  ups 
price  for  Sun.  paper 

The  single-copy  price  of  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe  has  been  increased 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  although  the 
home-delivery  price  for  the  Sunday 
paper  remains  $1.25. 
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High  school  students  start  underground  newspaper 


A  group  at  Benicia  (Calif.)  High 
School  recently  labeled  the  official 
campus  newspaper,  The  Paw,  “too 
tame”  and  started  an  underground 
newspaper. 

Steve  Gibbs,  teacher  and  The 
Paw’s  adviser,  said  10  to  15  youths 
became  “bored  and  restless”  and 
began  Students  Against  Censorship 
(SAC),  a  two-page,  double-sided 
publication. 

Its  editor  is  a  senior  who  wants  to 
be  known  only  as  “Pat,”  a  pseu¬ 
donym,  so  as  not  to  be  identified 
either  by  fellow  students  or  the 
administration. 

SAC  prints  controversial  stories, 
such  as  surveys  on  sexually  active 
teen-agers  and  how  to  use  condoms. 
One  recent  piece  lashed  out  at  man¬ 
datory  student  attendance  at  school 
rallies.  Regular  features  include  cri¬ 
tiques  of  teachers. 

“Pat”  makes  no  attempt  to  edit  the 
stories  for  grammatical  or  factual 
errors  or  delete  profanity,  a  front¬ 
page  article  in  the  Vallejo  Times-Her- 
ald  related. 

Times-Herald  reporter  Ikimullisa 
Sockwell  wrote,  “And  Pat  considers 
the  job  as  editor  to  consist  of  compil¬ 


ing  everything  and  making  space  for  it 
and  nothing  more.  That’s  why  all  of 
the  grammatical  mistakes  go  into  the 
newspaper  along  with  the  profanity, 
Pat  explained.” 

“We  do  use  profanity.  I’m  afraid,” 
Pat  acknowledged.  “It’s  an  anarchist 
publication.” 

Gibbs  funnels  information  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  libel,  and  obscenity 
laws  to  SAC  through  an  anonymous 
routing  system,  he  said.  He  said  Pat 
lets  him  read  the  stories  before  publi¬ 
cation  to  check  for  libel. 

Apple  releases 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  released  out¬ 
line  fonts  for  displaying  sharp  text  on 
any  Macintosh  computer  screen  or 
printer  at  any  size. 

Mathematical  descriptions  of  text 
characters  allow  creation  of  more 
accurate  text  display  than  bitmapped 
fonts. 

The  new  technology  will  function 
on  existing  and  future  Macs,  and, 
according  to  Apple,  “most  software 
applications  will  take  advantage  of 
the  new  fonts  with  little  or  no  revi- 


SAC’s  content  is  good,  Gibbs  told 
the  Times-Herald,  “but  grammati¬ 
cally  it  is  terrible.” 

Students’  reactions  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  range  from  “It’s  a  good  idea”  to 
“It  doesn’t  make  sense.” 

One  student  told  the  Times-Herald, 
“It’s  dumb  .  .  .  it’s  like  poetry  and 
stuff  ...  it  doesn’t  make  sense.” 

Another  said  profanity  is  reality. 
“Teen-agers  curse,”  she  said.  “It  is 
not  like  we’re  such  good  persons  all 
the  time.” 

new  guidelines 

sion.” 

Instruction  set  specifications  con¬ 
trol  characters  at  small  sizes  and 
maintain  quality  at  high  resolutions. 
Type  vendors,  many  of  whom 
assisted  Apple  in  the  development, 
will  not  be  required  to  negotiate  royal¬ 
ties  or  license  the  font  format.  The 
new  font  format  is  among  several  core 
technologies  under  development  for 
the  release  of  Macintosh  Software 
System  7.0,  expected  to  be  available 
later  in  the  year. 


BOOTH  2462: 
VISIONARY  SYSTEMS 
HEADQUARTERS 


Neasi-Weber  continues  to  respond  to 
publishing  visionaries  with  high  per¬ 
formance  systems — systems  no  other 
vendor  has  to  offer. 


At  Booth  2462,  you  can  see  two  of 
Neasi-Weber’s  brand  new  systems. 
DISCUS — a  total  market  circulation 
system  and  I.D.C. — an  innovative  insert 
distribution  control  system  for  tracking 
pre-prints.  Of  course  ADMARC  will  be 
demonstrated  too — our  advertising 
business  system  that  set  the  industry 
standard. 


This  year  at  ANPA  there  i.s  only  one 
headquarters  for  visionary  systems. 
Booth  2462.  We’ll  meet  you  there. 


(818)  895-6900  /  CA 
(212)  627-9020  /  NY 
(703)  478-2235  /  VA 
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NEWS/TECH 


Chicago  Tribune  automates  maii  subscriptions 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Mail  subscriptions  are  flat  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  —  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  couldn’t  be  happier. 

The  Tribune  has  automated  its  mail 
subscription  preparation  process  with 
a  new  collator  and  bagger  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  flat  newspaper  sealed  in  plas¬ 
tic  and  automatically  labeled  accord¬ 
ing  to  postal  route. 

More  has  changed  than  just  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  traditional  mailed 
newspaper  rolled  in  kraft  paper. 

Labor  requirements  have  been  cut 
dramatically,  and  mail  customers  — 
the  Tribune  mails  out  about  2,500  of 
its  daily  papers  and  7,000  Sunday 
editions  —  are  happy  with  their  flat 
paper,  says  Mark  Thomas,  manager 
of  press  support  in  the  Tribune’s 
packaging  division. 

“There’s  no  question  about  it  in 
terms  of  the  labor  saved,’’  Thomas 
said.  “The  old  way  was  quite  labor- 
intensive,  what  with  sorting  of  the 
brown  wrappers  by  mail  routes,  roll¬ 
ing  the  paper  up  and  gluing  it 
down.’’ 

In  addition,  the  new  collator  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  pre-inserting. 


Thomas  said. 

Under  the  manual  system,  which  is 
still  virtually  universal  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  about  12  to  15  Tribune 
workers  were  needed  over  a  four- 
hour  period  to  handle  the  Sunday  mail 
subscriptions. 

With  the  collator  and  bagger,  just 
five  people  now  do  the  same  work  in 
l'/2  to  2  hours,  Thomas  said. 

The  bagger  and  labeler,  which  were 
installed  last  November,  are  part  of 
the  SOLO  mailroom  machines  manu¬ 
factured  by  Stepper  Inc.  of  Olathe, 
Kan. 

SOLO  might  be  described  as  some¬ 
thing  between  an  inserter  and  colla¬ 
tor. 

“We  don’t  like  to  call  it  an 
inserter,”  Stepper  president  Warren 
Hannon  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 
“We  do  reverse-inserting.” 

“Most  inserters  put  the  spine  end  in 
first.  We  reverse  that  by  putting  the 
feathered  end  [of  the  insert]  into  the 
jacket.  The  result  is  a  more  leak-proof 
product.  Instead  of  dribbling  out  of 
the  open  end,  the  customer  can  keep 
it  together  more  easily,”  Hannon 
said. 

Because  of  the  reverse  inserting,  he 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Tv  Data  offers 
PC-compatible 
listings  product 

Scripps  Howard’s  United  Media 
affiliate,  TV  Data,  has  introduced  PC 
TransEdit,  a  television  listings  prod¬ 
uct  compatible  with  Macintoshes  and 
IBM  PCs  and  compatibles. 

Listings  are  sent  by  modem  over 
phone  lines,  allowing  late  changes  not 
possible  with  camera-ready  preprints 
and  a  measure  of  layout  flexibility. 

Listings  can  be  transmitted  to 
either  type  of  computer  for  editing, 
preview  and  composition  by  one  edi¬ 
tor,  then  output  to  a  variety  of 
devices  —  the  Mac  software  version 
in  PostScript  and  the  PC  version  in 
native  languages  or  Adobe’s  Post¬ 
Script. 

A  PC  version  was  released  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  cooperation  with  U.K.- 
based  LaserMaker,  a  version  for 


IBM’s  PS/2  line  is  now  available. 
Typography  functions  on  the  Mac 
were  developed  by  Quark  Inc.  for  the 
Macintosh  Plus  and  higher-end  mod¬ 
els. 

Muldowney  named 
CPS  president 

Joseph  Muldowney  has  been 
appointed  president  of  Computer 
Peripheral  Sciences  Inc.  Muldowney 
had  held  executive  positions  with 
large  graphic  arts-based  companies, 
including  Compuscan,  EIT  and  War¬ 
ner  Communications. 

CPS  also  named  Ed  Riley  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  software  development.  Riley’s 
background  includes  the  positions  of 
Eastern  director  with  Atex  and  sys¬ 
tems  director  with  Ingersoll  Publica¬ 
tions.  David  Miller,  senior  systems 
programmer,  and  Gary  Wallace,  sys¬ 
tems  programmer,  will  report  to 
Riley. 


added,  bundles  do  not  have  to  be 
compensated. 

The  Stepper  system  is  able  to  col¬ 
late  up  to  a  nine-pound  product,  and 
able  to  bag  up  to  IV2  pounds,  Hannon 
said. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the 
product,  SOLO  can  bag  and  label 
about  5,000  copies  per  hour,  Hannon 
said. 

Because  of  the  greater  speed  of 
handling,  mail  delivery  time  has  been 
cut. 

That  proved  particularly  important 
with  the  paper’s  recent  emphasis  on 
boosting  mail  subscribers  in  Florida, 
said  Dan  Seei,  Tribune  subscription 
services  manager. 

Seei  also  said  a  survey  of  mail  sub¬ 
scribers  done  earlier  this  year  showed 
a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the 
plastic  wrapped  newspaper. 

“They  seemed  to  have  seen  a  defi¬ 
nite  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  paper  when  it  arrived,”  Seei 
said. 

Press  support  operations  manager 
Mark  Thomas  said  the  plastic  bags 
used  for  mail  subscriptions  are 
designed  to  break  down  more  easily 
for  recycling. 


ANPA  and  CFA  file 
brief  on  AT&T  plan 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Federation  of  America  jointly 
filed  comments  with  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
AT&T’s  motion  to  lift  the  ban  on  its 
participation  in  electronic  publishing. 

ANPA  and  CFA  recommended 
that  the  court  decide  whether  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  ban  by  first  determining 
whether  AT&T  has  bottleneck  con¬ 
trol  over  the  facilities  that  could  be 
used  anticompetitively  in  electronic 
publishing  markets.  If  the  court  con¬ 
cludes  the  situation  exists,  then 
ANPA  and  CFA  want  the  ban  con¬ 
tinued. 

AT&T  is  now  barred  from  having  a 
proprietary  interest  in  information 
transmitted  over  its  communications 
network. 
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New  York  extends 
cameras  in 
courtroom  test 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo 
signed  into  law  May  31  a  bill  extend¬ 
ing  the  state’s  18-month-old  experi¬ 
ment  with  cameras  in  the  courtroom 
for  another  two  years. 

News  organizations,  however, 
were  unhappy  that  the  state  Legisla¬ 
ture  refused  to  make  the  law  perma¬ 
nent. 

“Most  of  the  other  states  do  this 
by  routine  now,”  said  George  Free¬ 
man,  in-house  general  counsel  for  the 
New  York  Times.  He  added  that  the 
states’  experience  is  that  cameras 
in  courts  do  not  prejudice  juries 
against  defendants. 

Freeman  noted  that  as  a  result  of  a 
strong  effort  by  the  “criminal  defense 
lobby,”  the  new  law  contains  restric¬ 
tions  that  were  not  in  its  predecessor. 

Cameras  now  will  be  flowed  only 
at  arraignments  with  the  consent  of 
counsel.  Noting  the  opposition  of 
criminal  defense  attorneys  to  the 
presence  of  cameras.  Freeman  said 
the  new  restriction  means  cameras 
usually  won’t  be  allowed  at  arraign¬ 
ments. 

The  new  law  also  requires  news 
organizations  to  request  permission 
to  film  or  photograph  a  trial  before  the 
proceeding  begins.  The  provision  will 
mean  news  organizations  will  have  to 
decide  in  advance  which  trials  are 
going  to  merit  coverage.  Freeman 
said.  If  a  trial  “becomes  interesting  as 
it  goes  on,”  he  said,  the  news  media 
can  be  “shut  out.” 

The  law  also  requires  news  organi¬ 
zations  to  produce  “everything  that’s 
been  broadcast  or  published”  for 
evaluation  of  the  experiment. 
Although  news  organizations  will  not 
be  required  to  produce  material  that 
was  not  published  or  broadcast.  Free¬ 
man  said  the  provision  of  the  bill  was 
troubling  in  that  it  amounted  to  “an 
ongoing  subpoena.” 

Settle  open 
meetings  suit 

Three  of  four  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  curators,  or  trustees,  named  in  a 
lawsuit  by  the  Columbia  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  for  allegedly  violating  the  state’s 
open  meetings  law  have  agreed  to  pay 
a  fine  and  the  newspaper’s  court 
costs. 

Curators  Fred  Kummer,  John 


Lichtenegger  and  Sam  Cook  agreed 
to  pay  $100  each  in  civil  penalties  and 
the  newspaper’s  $89  in  court  costs 
and  $1,200  in  attorney  fees. 

Curator  Eva  Frazer  declined  to  join 
the  settlement  and  has  hired  an  attor¬ 
ney  to  fight  the  charges. 

The  lawsuit  resulted  from  a  March 
7  meeting  of  the  four  curators  with 
Chuck  Knight,  Emerson  Electric  Co. 
chairman  and  author  of  a  controver¬ 
sial  report  that  advocates  reallocating 
university  funds  among  campuses. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Adams 
Mark  Hotel  in  St.  Louis  which  Kum¬ 
mer  owns.  Kummer  closed  the  meet¬ 
ing  without  a  vote  of  the  curators  and 


Business 

from 

Data 

Sciences 


Since  1972 


Data  Sciences,  Inc. 


without  citing  any  provision  in  the 
statute,  as  required  by  the  Open 
Meetings  Law  for  closing  a  meeting. 

Kummer  said  he  was  ordering 
reporters  to  leave  on  his  authority  as 
owner  of  the  hotel. 

Editors,  judges 
seek  to  improve 
court  coverage 

Newspaper  editors  and  judges  of 
the  6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
(Continued  on  page  136) 


Large  Installed 
User  Base 

Over  1 00  newspapers 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Dailies  and 
Weeklies.  Both  independ¬ 
ents  and  groups.  With 
household  sizes  from  5,000 
to  500,000. 

UNIX  based 

Allows  you  to  choose  from 
a  variety  of  hardware  plat¬ 
forms.  Leave  the  world 
of  proprietary  software 
systems  behind. 

Dependable  Support 

Data  Sciences  has  been 
providing  Business 
Systems  to  the  Newspaper 
Industry  since  1972.  Con¬ 
stantly  updating  software 
to  reflect  changes  in  tax 
law,  postal  regulations, 
ABC,  and  other  newspaper 
business  practices. 


Call 

800/826-7245 

to  schedule  a  hands-on 
demonstration. 

See  us  at  ANPA  Booth  4934 


21 50  Industrial  Pkwy,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20904 


Why 

Publishers 
'Ihm'Ib 


Proven  Software 

In  Circulation,  TMC, 
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The  Changing  Face  of  the  Newsroom 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  reieases  the  results  of 
its  latest  two-year  study  of  working  newspaper  lournalists 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newsroom  employees  still  believe 
in  the  traditional  journalism  values  of 
hard  work  and  aggressive  coverage 
but  they  believe  their  editors  often  are 
poor  managers  and  that  pay  and 
opportunities  for  promotion  should 
be  increased,  according  to  a  new 
study  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  study.  The  Changing  Face  of 
the  Newsroom,  resulted  from  a  two- 
year  research  project  by  ASNE’s 
human  resources  committee.  The 
survey  data  reflected  the  views  of 
newsroom  executives  as  well  as 
reporters,  photographers,  copy  edi¬ 
tors  and  others. 

ASNE  executive  director  Lee  Stin¬ 
nett  managed  the  project  and  edited 
the  final  report. 

Linda  Grist  Cunningham,  currently 
editor  of  the  Daily  Record  in  Morris- 
town-Parsippany,  N.J.,  chaired  the 
human  resources  committee  from 
1986-88  and  initiated  the  project.  Bar¬ 
bara  A.  Henry,  editor  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  chaired  the  1988- 
89  human  resources  committee  and 
managed  the  conference  that 
reviewed  the  original  draft. 

“While  there  are  widely  varying 
viewpoints  and  attitudes  within  the 
newsroom,  this  study  does  reveal  a 
prevailing  spirit  of  professionalism 
and  a  solid  measure  of  optimism 
among  the  people  who  populate 
today’s  newsrooms,”  the  study 
stated.  “Time  and  again,  when  forced 
to  choose,  these  newsroom  profes¬ 
sionals  put  the  newspaper  first,  them¬ 
selves  last.  Their  chief  concern  is  ful¬ 
filling  the  high  calling  of  journalism, 
although  they  sometimes  express 
their  belief  that  they  are  being  mal¬ 
treated.  Oftentimes,  their  complaints 
are  expressed  in  the  context  of  ‘this  is 
bad  for  the  newspaper.’  ” 

The  study  said  editors  should  be 
particularly  concerned  about  the 
“disparity  of  opinion  between  news¬ 
room  managers  and  their  staffs  over 
the  effectiveness  of  management  and 
the  quality  of  the  newspaper. 


“Editors  don’t  think  feedback  is  a 
problem,  but  their  underlings  do. 
Managers  think  newsroom  morale  is 
higher  than  it  apparently  is.  News¬ 
room  executives  have  a  more  ele¬ 
vated  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the 
paper  than  does  the  rest  of  the  news¬ 
room  work  force.” 

The  study  also  said  workers  believe 
their  editors  are  “lousy  at  feedback” 
and  “are  not  all  that  terrific  about 
making  decisions  and  giving  assign¬ 
ments.” 

The  study  added  that  employees  at 
larger  newspapers  are  more  likely  to 
cite  feedback  from  managers  as  a 
problem,  while  those  working  at 
smaller  dailies  are  more  likely  to  be 
concerned  about  low  pay. 


“Pay  is  a  particular  issue  at  smaller 
newspapers,”  the  study  stated.  “On 
the  other  hand,  virtually  no  one 
seemingly  goes  into  journalism  for  the 
money.” 

Other  survey  findings: 

Newsroom  workers  are  young  — 
most  are  under  36  years  old  —  and 
better  educated  than  their  older  col¬ 
leagues,  and  most  are  white  and  male. 

The  proportion  of  women  is  grow¬ 
ing,  with  females  comprising  35%  of 
the  newsroom  work  force,  but  46%  of 
the  youngest  newsroom  group,  and 
women  joining  the  journalism  work 
force,  tend  to  have  better  academic 
records  than  male  newcomers. 

Women  journalists  share  the  same 
news  values  and  professionalism  as 
their  male  counterparts,  but  “more 
women  than  men  are  willing  to  remain 
reporters,  copy  editors,  photogra¬ 
phers,  etc.,  rather  than  aspiring  to 
management  positions.” 


Women  are  also  more  likely  to 
think  politics  rather  than  merit  lies 
behind  most  promotions. 

Newsroom  workers  are  ambitious, 
with  26%  aspiring  to  be  editors  or 
publishers,  while  20%  of  the  news 
executives  want  to  become 
publishers. 

Minority  journalists  share  the 
ambitions  of  their  white  colleagues 
and  are  just  as  optimistic  about  their 
chances  for  advancement.  Black 
newsroom  workers  have  the  highest 
aspirations  of  any  group,  with  more 
than  half  aspiring  to  become 
publishers. 

However,  66%  of  the  blacks  and 
55%  of  the  Hispanics  aged  26-35 
believe  newsroom  promotions  are 


based  on  politics,  compared  with  36% 
of  the  whites  in  the  same  age  group 
who  believe  that. 

Copy  editors  don’t  like  their  jobs, 
rate  their  newspapers  low  and  plan  to 
get  out  of  the  business  sooner  than 
other  newsroom  workers.  Copy  edi¬ 
tors  are  most  unhappy  about  their 
hours  and  work  atmosphere,  and 
while  86%  of  the  newsroom  work 
force  say  they  would  again  choose 
journalism  for  a  career,  only  74%  of 
the  copy  editors  said  they  would  do 
so. 

Photographers  are  the  most  dissa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  feedback  they  get  from  manage¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  the  most  pessimis¬ 
tic  group  about  their  chances  for 
advancement.  They  are  more  likely 
than  other  newsroom  groups  to  say 
lack  of  education  or  training  are  bar¬ 
riers  to  promotions. 

Newsroom  editors  —  city  editor 


“Editors  don’t  think  feedback  is  a  problem,  but  their 
underlings  do.  Managers  think  newsroom  morale  is 
higher  than  it  apparently  is.  Newsroom  executives 
have  a  more  elevated  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the 
paper  than  does  the  rest  of  the  newsroom  work 
force.’’ 
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and  up  —  are  still  mostly  male  (85%) 
and  nearly  all  white  (%%).  They  are 
generally  committed  to  their  careers 
in  joum^ism  and  are  more  likely  than 
others  surveyed  to  give  the  newspa¬ 
pers  they  work  for  high  marks  for 
quality.  They  are  “seemingly  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  the  problem  of  low  newsroom 
morale”  and  “may  be  out  of  sync 
with  the  views  and  perceptions  of  the 
rest  of  the  staff.” 

The  survey  also  found  that  most 
newsroom  workers  today  are  highly 
mobile,  with  more  than  a  third  (36%) 
having  been  at  their  current  newspa¬ 
pers  for  less  than  three  years  and 
more  than  half  (52%)  having  been 
there  for  less  than  five  years. 

Most  newsroom  workers  also  feel 
they  are  as  involved  in  their  com¬ 
munities,  if  not  more  so,  than  their 
non-newspaper  peers,  and  most  do 
not  feel  alienated  or  isolated  from 
community  life,  the  survey  said. 

The  ASNE  report  recommended  a 
number  of  actions  for  editors  to 
improve  the  newsroom  work  environ¬ 
ment. 

•  Re-examine  that  “Mount  Ever¬ 
est  of  Discontent,”  the  copy  desk: 
recognition,  shifts,  compensation, 
working  conditions. 

•  Reward  newsroom  people  with 
opportunities  for  creative  writing. 

•  Do  a  betterjob  of  communicating 
the  mission  of  the  newspaper.  The 
entire  newsroom  staff  should  know 
about  the  newspaper’s  readership 
studies,  circulation  ups  and  downs, 
budget  status,  promotion  policies  and 
company  goals. 

•  Work  at  increasing  day-to-day 
communication  and  interaction  with 
staff  members. 

•  Take  soundings  in  the  newsroom 
to  indicate  true  level  of  morale. 

•  Begin  recruiting  minorities  while 
they  are  in  high  school  because 
minorities  tend  to  make  their  career 
choicies  earlier  than  non-minorities. 

•  Use  house  ads  to  recruit  minorities 
and  others.  Nearly  all  journalists 
come  from  homes  that  are  loyal  read¬ 
ers  of  daily  newspapers. 

•  Develop  and  distribute  effective 
literature  about  journalism  careers 
since  the  largest  group  of  today’s 
newsroom  employees  say  they  dis¬ 
covered  joumaJism  through  their  own 
reading. 

•  Pay  more  attention  to  journalism 
education  because  that  is  where  80% 
of  the  young  newsroom  workers  are 
being  trained,  for  big  papers  as  well  as 
small. 

•  View  the  quality  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  staff  retention  issue.  The 
people  who  plan  to  leave  don’t  think 
as  highly  of  their  newspapers  as  do 
the  people  who  plan  to  stay. 

•  And,  more  than  anything  else. 


stay  true  to  the  primary  First  Amend¬ 
ment  function  of  the  press.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  responsibility  to  the  public 
and  the  American  system  are  very 
important  to  the  newsroom  staff. 


The  1 1  Gannett  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers  recently  published 
“Surburban  Scourge,”  a  week-long 
series  on  the  tick-borne  illness,  Lyme 
Disease,  which  ran  on  the  front  page 
of  all  the  newspapers  from  Sunday 
May  14  to  Saturday  May  20. 


Copies  of  The  Changing  Face  of  the 
Newsroom  are  available  from  ASNE 
at  $9.50  each.  Checks  should  be  sent 
to  P.O.  Box  17004,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20041. 


Westchester  County  is  second  only 
to  Suffolk  County  on  Long  Island  in 
incidences  of  the  disease  in  New  York 
State. 

The  project  was  written  by  report¬ 
ers  Matt  Doherty  and  Joey  Asher. 
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Women  war  correspondents  reminisce 


By  Ron  Milligan 

Not  getting  killed  doesn’t  count  as 
any  more  of  a  problem  for  women  war 
correspondents  than  for  men,  but  get¬ 
ting  protected  from  the  risk  can,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tracy  Wood,  former  Sai¬ 
gon  bureau  chief  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 

Wood  and  two  other  women  war 
correspondents,  Sylvana  Foa  and 
Margaret  Kilgore,  offered  a  rare  view 
of  that  dramatic  news  story  at  a  recent 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
panel  discussion  in  Los  Angeles. 
Both  Foa  and  Kilgore  also  worked  for 
UPI. 

“Actually  getting  to  Vietnam  was 
for  me  harder  than  being  there  in 
terms  of  being  a  reporter,”  Wood  said. 
The  foreign  editor  didn’t  want  her  to 
go.  He  showed  what  Wood  calls 
“gentlemanly  concern.” 

“He  straightforwardly  told  me,  ‘I 
don’t  want  you  to  go  because  you 
might  get  killed  and  I’ll  feel  bad.’  ’’ 
The  audience  laughed.  “It’s  a  hard 
thing  to  argue  against,’’  she  said. 
“Because  I’m  gonna  feel  bad  too.’’ 

Wood  said  a  lot  of  women  have  run 
into  “gentlemanly  concern.”  “For¬ 
tunately,  his  editor,  his  boss,  was  a 
lot  less  concerned  with  my  well-being 

(Milligan  worked  for  three  years 
in  Vietnam  as  Saigon  bureau  chief 
for  Group  W  Westinghouse  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  from  1966  to 
1969.) 


than  the  foreign  editor  was,  and  he 
liked  the  idea  of  sending  a  woman.’’ 

But  Wood’s  arrival  in  Vietnam  in 
May  1972  was  not  the  end  of  her 
problems  with  gentlemanly  concern. 

“There  were  so  many  games  that 
went  on  when  I  first  got  there.  The 
bureau  chief  said,  ‘Well  now  that 
you’re  here,  that’s  fine.  But  you  can’t 
cover  combat.’  ’’ 

He  threw  Kate  Webb  in  my  face. 
Wood  said.  Webb  was  the  UPI  Pnom 
Penh  bureau  chief  captured  in  April 
1971 .  Before  her  release  three  weeks 
later,  Webb  was  reported  killed. 
Wood  said  the  bureau  chief  told  her, 
“We  can’t  go  through  that  again.’’ 

She  left  on  a  tour  of  the  country 
with  instructions  not  to  get  involved 
in  combat.  But  when  she  got  to  Hue, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  UPI  correspondent  Barney  Sei¬ 
bert  decided  on  a  couple  of  trips  that 
turned  the  Saigon  bureau  chief’s 
instructions  upside  down.  First  on  the 
itinerary  was  a  helicopter  ride  with 
pilots  unfamiliar  with  the  area. 

“They  took  us  straight  over  the 
North  Vietnamese  lines.  The  helicop¬ 
ter  got  shot.  We  had  to  come  back 
down  through  a  lot  of  gunfire,  bring 
the  helicopter  down  finally  with  the 
bullet  holes  right  in  the  seat,’’  Wood 
said.  “And  this  was  just  my  first 
morning!’’ 

But  everybody  was  OK,  so  in  the 
afternoon,  it  was  a  jeep  trip  behind 
the  lines.  “Coming  back  down,  we 
circled  around  to  come  down  the  main 
highway. 


“We  got  ambushed. 

“They  ambushed  us  with  mortars. 
And  we  were  so  close  they  were  firing 
AK-47’s  on  single  shot  It  was  like  a 
game,  you  know.  Someone’s  going  to 
get  them!’’  But  they  got  through. 

That  night  Wood  had  dinner  with 
Seibert.  “I  said,  ‘This  is  not  going  to 
work,  Barney.  If  I’m  supposed  to  be 
up  here,  first  of  all  I  don’t  want  to  do 
this.  But,  secondly,  you  can’t  go  out 
there.  They’re  going  to  get  you.’ 

“So,  over  several  bourbons,  Bar¬ 
ney  and  I  sat  down.  For  the  next  two 
weeks,  I  was  up  there  with  him.  He 
told  me  everything  he  could  think  of, 
which  was  considerable,  and  if  you 
knew  Barney  he  did  it  in  extreme  de¬ 
tail,  about  protecting  yourself,  about 
how  you  professionally  cover  a  war, 
the  things  you  do,  the  clothes  you 
wear,  where  you  go,  where  you  don’t 
go.  Everything.  For  two  weeks. 

“We  never  told  the  bureau  chief. 
After  that  I  went  off  and  I  was  doing 
exactly  the  same  stuff  everyone  else 
was  doing  and  it  became  a  moot  ques¬ 
tion,’’  she  said. 

“In  Vietnam,  things  were  so  bad, 
people  had  such  horrible,  real  prob¬ 
lems  of  life,  death,  starvation,  maim¬ 
ing,  that  nobody  out  there  cared  if  you 
were  a  man,  woman  or  a  Martian  as 
long  as  you  were  basically  competent 
and  could  do  the  job.’’ 

Margaret  Kilgore  said  she  didn’t 
think  she  was  discriminated  against  as 
a  woman.  She  said  women  correspon¬ 
dents  always  got  questions  about  that 
when  they  returned,  but  her  answer 


Veteran  war  correspondents  (from  left)  Sylvana  Foa,  Tracy  Wood  and  Margaret  Kilgore  were  panelists  at  a  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists'  dinner  in  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Terry  McGarry  was  the  master  of  ceremonies  and 
Virginia  Elwood-Akers  was  moderator  of  the  discussion. 
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is,  “Well,  they  let  me  go,  didn't 
they?’’ 

Her  tale  of  a  two-year  wait  after 
requesting  the  Vietnam  assignment 
sounded  like  the  frustration  of  many 
young  reporters  wanting  the  big  story 
of  their  time.  She  was  covering  the 
Agriculture  Department  from  UPI’s 
Washington  bureau  when  her  boss  in¬ 
vited  her  to  lunch. 

“I  thought,  ‘That  creep  is  going  to 
make  me  cover  hog  futures  the  rest  of 
my  life!’  After  the  first  drink,  he  said, 
‘Would  you  like  to  go  to  Vietnam?’  ’’ 

She  landed  in  Saigon  in  January 
1970  and  stayed  21  months. 

Among  her  tales  of  the  woes  of 
women  war  correspondents  is  the 
time  she  was  riding  a  troop  plane  with 
115  men.  Officers  came  to  her  three 
times  and  offered  her  the  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  scenic  vantage  point  of  a 
seat  in  the  cockpit,  but  each  time  she 
declined,  insisting  she’d  be  all 
right  with  the  troops. 

“Finally,  the  co-pilot  came  back 
and  said,  ‘Lady,  would  you  please  go 
up  front.  There’s  an  open-hole  latrine 
here  and  you’re  holding  up  115 
men!’’ 

Sylvana  Foa  didn’t  wait  to  be  sent. 

She  wanted  to  be  a  journalist  when 
she  got  out  of  college  so  she  got  on  a 
plane  and  headed  for  where  the  story 
was:  Vietnam. 

“1  got  off  the  plane;  1  had  nine  dol¬ 
lars.  So  I  had  to  find  a  job  very  fast,’’ 
she  said. 

Foa  said  she  located  the  office  of  a 
national  newsmagazine  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Hotel  and  found  an  exhausted 
bureau  chief,  whom  she  asked  for  a 
job. 

“Listen,  I’m  really  tired,’’  she  said 
he  told  her.  “Tomorrow,  at  6:30  in 
the  morning,  there’s  a  chopper  taking 
off  from  Long  Binh  to  go  up  to  Khe 
Sanh  and  if  you  can  get  on  that  chop¬ 
per  and  go  up  there  for  that  briefing 
and  get  back  that  night  and  give  me 
what  you  get.  I’ll  give  you  a  job.’’ 

“I’m  writing  it  down,’’  Foa  said. 
“Long  Binh,  b,  i,  n.  I  thought  Khe 
Sanh  was  like  mama-san — it  was  a 
bar.’’  But  she  said  she  got  the  story 
and  the  job. 

Then,  some  time  later,  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  correspondent  in  Cambodia  got 
shot  down  in  a  helicopter  and  killed, 
she  said.  The  magazine  sent  her  to 
Pnom  Penh  to  cover  for  a  week  and 
the  week  stretched  to  three-and-a- 
half  years,  Foa  said. 

“The  capital  was  not  secure  and  we 
were  taking  an  average  of  400  to  500 
rockets  a  night.’’  As  she  warmed  to 
her  subject,  one  longtime  Vietnam 
hand  in  the  audience  muttered,  “It 
wakes  you  up  when  they  stop!’’ 

“To  find  out  how  far  away  the  en¬ 
emy  was  on  any  given  day,’’  she  re¬ 


called,  “you’d  drive  down  the  road 
until  you  didn’t  see  any  kids  or  chick¬ 
ens,  and  everything  seemed  very  still, 
and  then  you  did  a  very  fast  U-tum!’’ 

Unlike  Saigon,  where  the  U.  S. 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet¬ 
nam,  or  MACVE,  held  the  famed 
Five  O’clock  Follies  every  after¬ 
noon,  Foa  said,  Pnom  Penh  had  a 
briefing  by  the  Cambodian  Ministry 
of  Information  every  morning  at  7:30. 
They  held  it  under  a  banyan  tree  in  the 
courtyard. 

We  were  a  more  friendly  press 
corps  than  in  Saigon,  she  said.  “It 
was  very,  very  dangerous.  We  didn’t 


have  any  protection  from  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  which  we  always  had  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  So  we  kind  of  helped  each  other 
a  lot. 

“And  every  morning  at  the  end  of 
the  briefing,  we’d  each  take  a  road. 
You’d  divide  up  the  roads.  I’ll  take 
five,  you  take  seven.  I’ll  do  two,’’ 
she  said. 

“At  night,  you’d  come  back,  and 
the  rule  was  you  always  had  to  be 
back  in  the  city  by  three,  because  oth¬ 
erwise  we  were  sure  you  were  dead. 
And  then  we’d  get  back  under  the 
same  banyan  tree  and  get  drunk  and 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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•  Intel  co-processing  8088-80X86 

•  Novelle  network  compatible 

•  Can  be  connected  to  other  3000’s 


ASTROTEK  2000 

•  From  3-192  direct  connect  terminals 

•  SMO  or  SCSI  technok}^  storage 

•  Fault  Tolerant  Redund^  Data  Base 

•  Up  tp  4  CPU's  interconnected 

•  Professional  typesetting  software  I 

•  Output  to  Postscript  and  Typesetters 


CHELGRAPH  IMAGING  SYSTEMS 

Features:  Total  imaging  capability 

•  Postscript  Imaging  at  15'  per  minute  72  pica  wide! 

•  2000  DPI  Resdution  on  film  or  photo  typesetting  paper 

•  Emulates:  Autologjc,  Monotype,  Linotype,  Ventura,  Pagemaker! 

•  High  quality  proofing  400  DPI  (11*  x 

•  Uses  ultra  high  speed  PDL  ACE  (4  times  as  fast  as  Postscript!) 

•  Postscript  RIP  available  with  High  Speed  RISC  processor! 


More  Than  200  Systems  Installed  Worldwide 


Computer  Peripheral  Sciences,  Inc. 

3  Astro  Ptace  •  Denville,  N  J.  07834 
13  Hampshire  Drive  •  Hudson,  N.H. 

Phono:  (201)  586-9330  •  Fax:  (201)  586-9478 
Telex:  5101010421  CPS  UD 
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Sunday  paper  gets  its  own  mail  room 

Washington  Post  plans  state-of-the  art,  $20-milUon  facility 


By  Ckorge  Garneau 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  is 
planning  a  unique  $20-niillion  mail- 
room  incorporating  sophisticated 
collating  and  plastic-wrapping 
machines  and  computerized  storage 
and  retrieval  of  preprinted  inserts. 

And  it’s  all  for  the  Sunday  paper. 

The  project  —  a  35-foot-high, 
90,000-square-foot  expansion  of  the 
Post’s  Springfield,  Va.,  offset 
plant  —  has  been  approved  by  the 
company’s  board  and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  late  1990  or  early  1991, 
according  to  Tom  Might,  Post  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  Post  will  be  the  first  newspaper 
to  put  such  a  system  together.  Might 
said.  It  is  based  on  techniques  bor¬ 
rowed  from  book  publishing,  com¬ 
mercial  printing  and  materials  han¬ 
dling. 


machines  to  collate  prepnnted  sec¬ 
tions,  wrap  them  in  plastic,  stack  the 
packages  on  pallets,  wrap  the  loaded 
pallets,  identify  them  and  move  them 
away  either  by  automatic  guided  vehi¬ 
cle  (AGV)  or  computer-directed  lift 
truck  (CDLT). 

As  explained  by  Might,  plans 
include  racks  where  up  to  4,000  pal¬ 
lets  of  preprinted  product  stacked 
four  pallets  high  and  two  deep  will  be 
stored.  _ 

Fork  lift  trucks,  otherwise  called 
computer-directed  lift  trucks 
(CDLTs),  will  be  equipped  with  com¬ 
puter  screens,  keyboards  and  bar¬ 
code  scanners.  Computers  will  direct 
drivers,  for  example,  to  pick  up  a 
pallet  of  Sears  inserts  at  a  numbered 
I  shelf  position  and  deliver  it  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  hopper.  Reach  trucks  with 
extended  forks  will  be  able  to  reach 
two  rows  deep  into  racks  to  retrieve 


pallets. 

Inserts  will  be  collated,  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  on  Harris  Graphics 
Corp.  IMPAC$  machines.  Basically 
book-binding  machines,  adapted  to 
collating,  a  joint  development  by  the 
Post  and  Harris,  the  in-line  collators 
can  handle  up  to  64  inserts,  though  the 
Post  is  planning  for  40. 

Inserting  pockets  will  be  fed  by 
hoppers.  One  worker  can  feed  three 
to  six  hoppers  at  a  time  by  queuing  up 
inserts  on  one  hopper  after  the  other. 

Insert  packages  of  comics,  ads  and 
preprinted  sections  such  as  Parade 
the  television  book  and  the  glossy 
Post  weekly  magazine, will  be 
wrapped  in  clear  plastic  for  about  a 
penny  apiece  and  heat-sealed  on 
machines  from  the  Italian  firm  Sitma. 

On  Alvey  palletizers,  wrapped 
packages  will  be  automatically 
stacked  on  pallets  and  the  loaded  pal¬ 
lets  wrapped  in  plastic  for  transporta¬ 


tion  to  distributors. 

Sunday  papers  will  be  sold  and 
delivered  in  two  pieces:  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  plastic- wrapped  preprint 
bundles. 

The  Post  started  development  in 
1986  and  has  been  operating  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  two  years.  It  currently  deliv¬ 
ers  plastic-wrapped  preprints  to  70% 
of  its  Sunday  circulation.  Might  said. 
Some  distributors  deliver  preprint 
bundles  on  Saturday. 

The  aim  is  to  expand  plastic- 
wrapped  Sunday  inserts  to  all  1 .2  mil¬ 
lion  Sunday  copies.  Two  in-line  col¬ 
lating  and  wrapping  machines  will 
grow  to  four. 

The  Post  delivers  an  average  of  26 
million  inserts  a  week.  Wrapped  pre¬ 
prints  will  be  shipped  to  distributors 
from  Thursday  through  Saturday. 

“Subscribers  love  it.  Distributors 
love  it.  It’s  a  honey,’’  Might  said. 
“Distributors  and  customers 


assumed  we  did  it  just  for  them.” 

Wrapped  bundles  are  easy  to  carry, 
clean  and  assure  that  ads  have  not 
fallen  out  and  nobody  has  pilfered  the 
tv  book.  The  system  allows  the  tv 
book  and  the  Post  magazine  to  have 
outside  positions,  increasing  their 
visibility  and  raising  readership. 
Might  said. 

He  said  the  packaging  has  attracted 
new  advertisers  who  shied  away  from 
the  old  distribution  system,  in  which 
readers  received  unwrapped  pack¬ 
ages. 

The  system  also  sharply  reduces 
the  labor  required  to  compile  Sunday 
papers. 

“It  will  raise  the  efficiency  of  mate¬ 
rials  handling  considerably,”  Might 
said.  “The  drive  from  the  beginning 
was  to  radically  reduce  labor  eco¬ 
nomics.” 

Where  it  took  one  or  two  mailers  to 
load  a  single  pocket  on  older  equip¬ 
ment,  hopper  loaders  allow'  one  mail¬ 
er  to  feed  up  to  eight  pockets,  he  said. 

“We  don’t  have  to  go  through  the 
process  of  manually  assembling 
350,000  copies,”  for  newsstand  sales. 
Might  said,  adding  that  Sunday 
papers  will  be  sold  by  stores  in  two 
pieces. 

The  Post’s  next  step  is  to  overhaul 
its  daily  inserting  operations  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Springfield  plant. 

Adobe  licenses 
PostScript  rights 

Adobe  Systems  Inc.  has  licensed 
rights  to  its  PostScript  interpreter  to 
West  Germany’s  Scangraphic.  The 
Hamburg-based  manufacturer  plans 
to  release  the  Scantext  RIP3  Post¬ 
Script  controller  from  Adobe  for  its 
Scantext  2000  series  of  typesetters. 

Scantext’s  recorders  offer  output 
from  PostScript-language  programs 
in  resolutions  up  to  3252  lines  per 
inch.  The  Scantext  RIP3  uses  a 
Motorola  68020  processor  and  has 
8MB  RAM  and  a  135MB  hard  disk 
with  PostScript  font  outlines  and 
graphics  sent  from  front-end  devices. 
The  Scantext  2000  carries  35  type¬ 
faces  standard,  13  in  ROM  and  22  on 
the  hard  disk. 


The  Post  will  be  the  first  newspaper  to  put  such  a 
system  together,  Might  said.  It  is  based  on  techniques 
borrowed  from  book  publishing,  commercial  printing 
and  materials  handling. 


The  system  is  designed  for 
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ANPA  alert 

ANPA  is  alerting  newspapers  to 
recent  federal  regulations  concerning 
underground  storage  tanks. 

EPA  reported  more  than  90%  of  the 
three  to  five  million  underground 
tanks  in  the  U.S.  hold  petroleum 
products;  the  remainder  hold  various 
hazardous  chemicals  or  waste.  It  esti¬ 
mated  that  1-5%  of  the  tanks  leak. 

Regulations  are  applicable  to  news¬ 
papers  using  such  tanks  for  anything 
other  than  heating  oil  or  septic  tank 
systems  if  the  tank  or  tanks  hold  more 
titan  no  gallons. 

Affected  newspapers  must  submit 
notification  of  storage  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  state  agency  (form  and  agency  list 
available  from  ANPA),  notify  the 
agency  if  a  tank  still  in  ground  was 
taken  out  ofservice  since  Jan.  1, 1974, 
comply  with  Leak  Detection  and 
Monitoring  Regulations  to  be  phased 
in  December  1989-December  1993, 
retrofit  existing  tanks  as  needed  with 
corrosion  and  spill/overflow  preven¬ 
tion  equipment  by  December  1998, 
and  document  financial  responsibility 
to  help  pay  costs  of  third-party  liabil¬ 
ity  and  corrective  action  caused  by  a 
leak  (newspapers  with  net  worth 
under  $20  million  must  comply  by 
Oct.  26,  1990,  others  must  already  be 
able  to  demonstrate  responsibility). 

Suspected  releases  must  be  investi¬ 
gated  within  seven  days  of  discovery. 
Reporting,  containing  and  cleaning  a 
release,  preventing  future  release  and 
identifying  and  mitigating  fire,  explo¬ 
sion  and  vapor  hazards  must  all  be 
done  within  24  hours. 

New  tanks  must  be  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  release  because  of  corrosion  or 
structural  failure  for  their  operating 
life,  be  cathodically  protected  against 
corrosion,  constructed  or  clad  with 
noncorrosive  material  or  designed  in 
a  manner  to  prevent  release  of  any 
stored  substance,  and  have  a  lining 
compatible  with  the  stored  substance. 

Ohio  daily  launches 
two  new  sections 

The  Journal-News  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  has  launched  new  automotive 
and  entertainment  sections. 

The  Friday  Automotive,  which 
debuted  April  28,  is  a  consumer- 
oriented  section  that  includes  car 
evaluations,  auto  loan  information, 
advice  for  repairing  cars  and  the  latest 
news  and  trends  about  the  auto  indus¬ 
try. 

The  entertainment  section,  called 


After  Five,  is  a  comprehensive  guide 
to  dining,  recreation  and  entertain¬ 
ment  in  southwestern  Ohio.  It  pre¬ 
miered  May  4  and  runs  on  Thursdays. 

Maine  daily 
picks  Ovalstrapping 

Production  director  John  Rodney 
announced  that  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Press  Herald  has  selected  the  Oval¬ 
strapping  JP-40NS  Strapping  Machine 
and  the  “Close  Coupled”  Underwrap 
System  for  the  newspaper’s  new  pro¬ 


duction  facility. 

The  systems  wiU  allow  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  protective  underwrapping  and 
first  strap  to  stacks  of  both  ROP  and 
inserted  production  immediately 
upon  discharge  from  the  stacker. 

Because  the  underwrap  machine  per¬ 
mits  the  strapping  machine  to  be 
placed  directly  against  the  stacker, 
newspaper  stacks  need  not  travel  four 
feet  or  more  before  being  strapped 
and  secured.  The  tyer  and  stacker  can 
be  “close  coupled”  so  that  stacks 
move  no  more  than  18"  before  strap¬ 
ping  for  positive  control  of  insert- 
filled  newspapers. 


INS  will 
deliver  your 
information  to 
newspapers 
via  satellite... 

Into  Front-End  Systems... 

INS  delivers  text  services  into  over  1 70  newspapers  nation¬ 
wide.  Services  can  be  delivered  directly  into  the  news- 
IDOper's  front-end  computer  or  into  o  printer  at  the  speed  of 
the  newspaper’s  choice  ranging  from  300  baud  to  19.2  Kpbs. 

Into  Macs... 

IMS's  ArtExpress™  network  delivers  graphics  Mac  to  Mac 
to  INS  network  newspapers  simultaneously  for  literally 
pennies  per  graphic. 

Into  Electronic  Picture  Desks... 

We  can  deliver  your  photos  directly  into  the  newspaper’s 
electronic  picture  desks. 

Into  Photo  Receivers... 

The  INS  PhotoLink™  network  delivers  color  separations 
and  b&w  photos  into  LaserFax  receivers  already  at  fifty 
newspapers  and  the  network  is  growing  fast. 

INS'S  end-to-end  network  delivery  system  is  the  perfect 
solution  to  meet  your  telecommunications  needs  easily, 
quickly  and  economically. 

Independent  Network  Systems,  Inc. 

20  Exchctfige  Place  -  48th  Floor,  NY,  NY  10005 
(212)809-7921 

Visit  Us  at  Booth  701  at  ANPA/TEC 
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Press  pool  flap 


Some  White  House  reporters  are  uncomfortable  with  reporters  for 
government  news  organizations  participating  in  press  pools 


By  George  Garneau 

Some  White  House  reporters  are 
uncomfortable  with  repoiters  for 
U.S.  government  news  organizations 
participating  in  press  pools. 

The  White  House  Correspondents 
Association  plans  to  consider  pool 
reporting  by  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  Voice  of  America  report¬ 
ers  when  it  meets  June  13  at  the  Hay 
Adams  Hotel.  The  organization  could 
ask  the  White  House  to  ban  govern¬ 
ment  employees  from  the  pools. 

The  idea  of  USIA  and  VGA  report¬ 
ers  gathering  information  from  the 
president  as  pool  participants  and 
transmitting  it  to  reporters  for  pri¬ 
vate-sector  news  outlets  rankles 
some  independent-minded  White 
House  correspondents  who  worry 


meeting. 

“If  there  is  a  consensus,  we  are 
going  to  let  the  White  House  know 
what  it  is,”  Neuman  said. 

VGA  and  USIA  staffers  are 
accorded  White  House  press  creden¬ 
tials,  but  do  not  qualify  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  correspondents  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  White  House  press  corps,  con¬ 
sisting  of  hundreds  of  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  broadcast  correspon¬ 
dents  and  technicians,  rotates  to  form 
several  kinds  of  pools  to  cover  the 
president  under  different  condition 
with  limited  space.  Pool  reporters 
share  the  information  they  gather 
with  their  colleagues. 

Until  VGA  was  added  last  year,  its 
correspondents  participated  in  all 
pools  except  the  11 -person  Air  Force 


Opponents  argue  that  VOA  and  USIA  staffers  are 
government  employees  and  should  not  brief  other 
reporters.  VOA  and  USIA  staffers  say  they  do  the 
same  job  as,  and  should  be  treated  just  like,  other 
journalists. 


about  “spin”  and  whether  govern¬ 
ment  employees  can  aggressively 
question  their  boss. 

“It  has  engendered  some  concern 
and  comment  from  some  people,” 
said  Johanna  Neuman,  USA  Today 
White  House  correspondent  and 
president  of  the  association. 

Gpponents  argue  that  VGA  and 
USIA  staffers  are  government 
employees  and  should  not  brief  other 
reporters.  VGA  and  USIA  staffers 
say  they  do  the  same  job  as,  and 
should  be  treated  just  like,  other  jour¬ 
nalists. 

“It’s  not  a  complaint  about  peo¬ 
ple,”  Neuman  said.  “It’s  a  question 
of  policy.” 

Neuman  said  chief  White  House 
spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater  was 
asked  about  complaints  and,  in  turn, 
sought  the  view  of  the  correspondents 
association.  She  invited  VGA  and 
USIA  correspondents  to  attend  the 


Gne  pool  aboard  the  president’s  jet. 

“I  think  we  belong  on  those  pools 
as  long  as  we  work  under  a  charter 
that  says  we  are  an  independent  news 
source  and  present  the  news  accu¬ 
rately  and  fairly,”  said  Paula  Wolf- 
son,  one  of  two  VGA  White  House 
reporters.  “My  feeling  is,  if  you’re 
good  enough  to  do  travel  pools  in 
Washington,  you’re  good  enough  to 
do  Air  Force  Gne.” 

Gne  White  House  correspondent 
who  spoke  on  background,  called 
USIA  and  VGA  reporters  “among 
the  best  in  the  business,”  but  said, 
“At  the  same  time,  they  work  for  the 
federal  government  and  you  can’t  mix 
the  two  when  covering  the  president. 
They  represent  the  government  of  the 
U.S.  They  don’t  represent  the  free 
press.  I  don’t  think  you  can  have  a 
government  person  question  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official.” 

VGA,  a  worldwide  radio  network 


with  millions  of  listeners,  is  part  of 
USIA,  a  government-owned  and  -oper¬ 
ated  agency  producing  television 
programs  and  print  reports.  A  charter 
guarantees  their  independent  news 
coverage.  Though  perceived  by  some 
journalists  as  propaganda  arms,  they 
are  the  a  source  of  outside  informa¬ 
tion  for  nations  whose  governments 
control  their  media. 

Gpponents  of  the  practice  cite  a 
government  policy  that  cost  a  Radio 
Marti  reporter  her  job  several  years 
ago.  She  asked  a  question  during  a 
televised  presidential  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  violation  of  USIA  rules. 

Philomena  Jurey,  VGA  editor  in 
chief  of  news  and  English  broadcasts 
and  13-year  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent,  said  there  are  no  such  restric¬ 
tions  in  briefings  or  pools. 

“Maybe  they  are  worried  we 
wouldn’t  report  some  things,”  she 
said,  but  added  that  VGA  pool  report¬ 
ers  are  like  other  White  House  jour¬ 
nalists:  “When  in  a  pool,  you  respect 
other  members  of  the  press,  so  your 
first  duty  is  to  them.” 

NCEW  plans  tour 
of  S.E.  Asia 

The  National  Conference  of  Edito¬ 
rial  Writers  has  organized  a  tour  of 
Southeast  Asia  that  will  include 
stops  in  Thailand,  Vietnam  and  Kam¬ 
puchea. 

Participants  will  gather  Nov.  10  in 
San  Francisco  for  in-depth  briefings 
on  all  of  Southeast  Asia  before 
embarking  on  the  two-week  tour. 

Interested  parties  should  contact 
Edward  W.  Jones  at  The  Free  Lance 
Star,  616  Melia  St.,  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  22401;  (703)  373-5000. 


New  magazine 

Gn  June  4,  a  new  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  Sage,  which  will  appear  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  every  month. 

The  magazine  is  targeted  for  New 
Mexican  women. 
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School  of  communications  to  be  named  after  Roy  Park 


The  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  College  School 
of  Communications  and  its  new 
building  will  be  named  after  Roy  H. 
Park,  founder  and  chairman  of  Park 
Communications  Inc. 

Park  has  been  a  member  since  1973 
of  the  Ithaca  College  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  which  took  action  to  name  the 
building  and  the  school  for  him  on 
May  20,  and  its  chairman  since  1982. 
Park  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  by  Ithaca  College  in 
1985. 

Formal  dedication  of  the  Roy  H. 
Park  School  of  Communications  is 
scheduled  for  Friday,  Sept.  15,  in 
conjunction  with  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  college’s  board  of  trustess  and 
homecoming.  Following  the  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremonies,  a  black-tie  dinner  is 
scheduled  for  major  donors  and 
guests,  with  a  keynote  address  slated 
to  be  given  by  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 
chairman  of  the  Gannett  Foundation, 
who  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  Ithaca  College  in  1973. 

LAN  Systems 
opens  Hartford, 
Conn,  office 

LAN  Systems  Inc.,  supplier  of 
advanced  publishing  management 
and  accounting  software,  announced 
it  has  opened  a  Hartford,  Conn., 
office.  The  company  said  it  is  the  first 
new  location  in  a  planned  nationwide 
expansion. 

At  17  Stony  Brook  Dr.,  Suite  A4, 
Glastonbury,  Conn.  06033  (203/657- 
4884),  the  new  office  will  serve  the 
East  Coast  market  and  will  be  man¬ 
aged  by  vice  president  Leonard  Soli- 
mene. 

Tegra  reports 
revenues  up 

Tegra  reported  strong  revenues  and 
profits  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31,  citing  “favorable  response  to  its 
PostScript  Imagesetter  product  line.” 

Revenues  exceeded  plan  by  4%. 
While  “slightly  lower”  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  quarter’s  record  level,  it  was 
over  10  times  first-quarter  1988  fig¬ 
ures,  attributed  to  last  summer’s 
acquisition  of  AM  International’s 
Varityper  Div. 

Peformance  allowed  early  replace¬ 
ment  of  $22  million  in  acquisition  debt 
with  a  lower  amount  of  conventional, 
more  favorable,  mortgage  financing. 
Debt  not  replaced  was  retired  with 
cash  generated  from  operations. 


Ground  was  broken  for  the  79,000- 
square-foot  facility  in  October  1987. 
The  building  will  include  film,  televi¬ 
sion  and  audio  production  studios  and 
editing  facilities,  along  with  screening 
rooms,  darkrooms,  computer- 
equipped  laboratories,  an  auditorium, 
conference  and  classrooms  and 
faculty  and  staff  offices.  It  will  also 
house  the  student  newspaper,  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  stations  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  production  unit. 


According  to  information  from 
Ithaca  College,  among  the  major  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  campaign  for  the 
school  of  communications  were  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Phil  Dougherty 
Memorial  Fund,  New  York  Times 
Company,  Jessica  Savitch  Fund,  Tra¬ 
vis  and  Travis,  Carol  Serling-Rod 
Serling  Fund,  Capital  Cities/ABC, 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
SSC&B:Lintas. 


•  Albuquerque  Journal  •  Albuquerque  Journal  •  Billings  Gazette  •  Bismarck  Tribune  •  Thd 
Post  •  The  Cincinnati  Post  •  Rocky  Mountain  News  •  Rocky  Mountain  News  •  Rocky  MoJ 
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Courtesy  titles 

On  the  rise  in  the  Sun  Belt 


By  Bruce  Garrison  and  Michael  Salwen 

Perhaps  reflecting  a  regional  mood,  interest  in  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  titles  in  news  articles  is  growing  in 
trendy  South  Florida. 

Metropolitan  Miami  residents  support  using  courtesy 
titles  in  the  news  media.  However,  they  do  not  prefer 
usage  of  the  controversial  new  term  “African-Ameri¬ 
can,”  according  to  a  study  completed  last  month  by  the 
journalism  program  at  the  University  of  Miami. 

Traditional  courtesy  titles — primarily  those  such  as 
Mr. ,  Mrs . ,  or  Miss ,  or  even  Ms . — were  once  used  by  most 
newspapers  in  reference  to  names  of  news  sources.  But 
social  change,  including  pressure  from  the  women’s 
movement  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  led  many  newspapers 
to  drop  courtesy  titles  except  in  obituaries  until  recently. 

U.S.  news  services,  mainly  Associated  Press  and  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International,  influence  style  decisions  by  most 
newspapers,  however.  AP  and  UPI  currently  do  not  gener¬ 
ally  use  courtesy  titles,  but  a  decision  to  use  them  would 
likely  affect  many  newspapers’  copy  editing  policies. 

Some  large  Sun  Belt  daily  newspapers,  such  as  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  and  Journal,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  & 
Observer  and  Raleigh  Times,  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  have  created  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  by 
returning  to  use  of  courtesy  titles  in  the  past  year. 

“There’s  a  dichotomy  out  there,”  said  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer  managing  editor  Hunter  George.  “In  journal¬ 
ism,  reporters  and  editors  generally  don’t  favor  them.  But 
the  public  seems  to  like  them.” 

George  said  reaction  to  his  newspaper’s  use  of  courtesy 
titles  has  been  minimal,  and  the  letters  his  newspaper  has 
received  on  the  subject  have  been  evenly  divided  on  the 
issue. 

In  Atlanta,  which  has  used  courtesy  titles  for  about  a 
year,  the  change  was  hardly  noticed. 

“As  far  as  I  can  determine,  it  was  greeted  by  the  public 
with  a  great  big  yawn,”  said  Ralph  Patrick,  metropolitan 
news  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Journal. 
‘  ‘There  has  been  much  more  response  within  the  journalis¬ 
tic  community.  The  change  did  stop  some  complaints 
[from  readers]  now  that  we  are  treating  everyone  equal¬ 
ly.” 

The  effect  of  the  change  has  been  positive,  editors  in 
Atlanta,  Raleigh,  and  Dallas  feel. 

“  It’ s  a  matter  of  civility .  Newspapers  are  generally  seen 
as  crass.  Courtesy  titles  are  a  bit  more  civil  and  readers 


would  like  to  see  them  in  the  newspaper,”  George  said. 

Paula  LaRocque,  assistant  managing  editor  and  writing 
coach  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  agreed. 

“Courtesy  titles  set  a  tone  of  respect  and  civility  which 
we  wanted,”  she  said.  “And  that  helps  our  credibility 
with  our  readers.” 

Atlanta’s  Patrick,  who  is  also  a  member  of  his  newspa¬ 
pers’  style  committee,  said  it  gives  the  newspaper  a  posi¬ 
tive  mood. 

“It  would  give  an  impression  of  formality  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose,”  he  explained.  “When  people  first  meet, 
they  don’t  talk  to  each  other  the  way  newspapers  write 
about  people.  This  is  better.” 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  developed  an  extensive  set  of 
guidelines  for  copy  editors  and  reporters  in  using  courtesy 
titles,  LaRocque  explained. 

LaRocque  interprets  reader  reaction  so  far  to  be  positive 
or  indifferent. 

“We  had  a  spate  of  letters  from  men  objecting  to  Mr. 
when  it  first  appeared.  They  disliked  it  on  two  counts — 
they  disliked  criminals  being  called  Mr.  and  they  thought 
men  being  called  Mr.  was  repetitious  and  annoying,”  she 
explained. 

The  Morning  News  and  Constitution  and  Journal  have 
always  used  courtesy  titles  in  reference  to  women. 

“The  News  used  titles  for  women,  but  not  men.  That’s 
not  defensible  today.  On  its  face,  it’s  sexist.  You  have  two 
options — use  courtesy  titles  for  both  or  not  at  all.  We 
decided  to  use  them  for  both,”  LaRocque  stated. 

Patrick  agreed. 

“The  reason  we  did  it,  [former  editor]  Bill  Kovich 
asked  the  style  committee  to  make  recommendations  on 
use  of  courtesy  titles.  We  recommended  two  things — use 
none  at  all  or  use  them  for  everyone.  We  went  back  to  the 
old  way.” 

The  Morning  News  made  its  change  to  the  traditional 
usage  in  March. 

The  University  of  Miami’s  South  Florida  study  found 
strong  support  among  3,573  interviewed  adult  residents. 
A  total  of  49%  would  like  to  see  courtesy  titles  return  to 
their  local  newspapers  and  television  newscasts. 

Courtesy  titles  are  not  generally  used  at  present  in  the 
Miami  Herald,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sentinel, 
or  other  South  Florida  newspapers.  Just  27%  in  the  UM 
study  opposed  using  courtesy  titles. 

However,  25%  of  those  polled  did  not  have  an  opinion 


TABLE  1 

NEWSPAPER  &  TV  USE  OF  COURTESY  TITLES 


All 

Under  29 

30-49 

Over  50 

Men 

Women 

Less  than 
HS 

HS 

College 

49 

48 

47 

52 

48 

49 

43 

52 

47 

27 

25 

30 

24 

27 

26 

14 

26 

31 

25 

27 

23 

24 

25 

25 

42 

22 

23 

Response 

Should  use 

courtesy 

titles 

Should  not 
use  courtesy 
titles 

Don’t  know 


Figures  are  percentages, 
n  =  3,573. 

Column  totals  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 
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TABLE  2 

NEWS  MEDIA  USE  OF  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 


All 

22 

Under  29 

28 

30-49 

20 

Over  50 

15 

Men 

21 

Women 

23 

White 

19 

Black 

38 

Hispanic 

19 

59 

55 

61 

64 

62 

58 

64 

46 

59 

18 

17 

18 

21 

17 

19 

17 

17 

22 

Response 

Use  African- 
American 

Do  not  use 

African- 

American 


Figures  are  percentages, 
n  =  3,573. 

Column  totals  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding, 
either  way. 

As  shown  in  Table  1 ,  public  support  for  courtesy  titles 
was  consistent  across  age,  gender,  and  educational  levels. 
There  is  slightly  greater  support  for  courtesy  titles  among 
older  respondents  (50  and  higher)  and  those  with  a  high 
school  education  or  less. 

Another  copy  desk  concern  this  year  has  been  use  of  the 
term  “African-American”  to  refer  to  blacks.  This  usage 
was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  and  other  national 
black  leaders  in  January.  The  term,  however,  is  not  new. 
It  is  a  revival  of  “Afro-American,”  a  popular  usage  for 
blacks  during  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

Major  news  services  and  metropolitan  daily  newspapers 
have  not  adopted  use  of  African-American.  Even  at  news¬ 
papers  which  have  moved  to  use  of  courtesy  titles  again, 
African-American  has  generally  not  been  considered. 

“It  has  not  come  up  at  our  newspaper,”  Raleigh’s 
George  said.  “We  follow  AP.” 

Even  with  a  large  black  population,  the  Atlanta  newspa¬ 
pers  have  not  made  the  change  to  African-American. 

“We  haven’t  talked  about  it  much,”  Patrick  said. 
“There’s  not  much  interest  in  it  even  though  we  are  the 
black  capital  of  the  South.  Our  black  staff  members  are  not 
in  favor  of  it.” 

In  Dallas,  the  Morning  News  added  the  option  of  using 
African-American  if  it  is  the  preference  of  the  source  or  in 
multicultural  stories  where  a  lower-case  use  of  black 
would  not  accord  equality  in  relation  to  other  groups  such 
as  Hispanics,  the  Morning  News’  LaRocque  explained. 

In  the  UM  study,  almost  three  in  five  residents  (59%) 
opposed  use  of  African-American. 


Only  22%  of  those  surveyed  supported  the  new  usage 
and  18%  had  no  opinion. 

Table  2  indicates  that  while  a  plurality  of  blacks  oppose 
having  the  media  use  African-American,  blacks  were 
twice  as  likely  as  whites  to  support  media  use  of  the  term 
(38%  of  blacks  compared  with  19%  whites).  A  total  of  617 
blacks  were  sampled  compared  with  2,017  whites. 

Among  blacks  only,  use  of  African-American  is  op¬ 
posed  most  by  women  and  young  (29  or  younger)  respon¬ 
dents.  Nearly  half  (48%)  of  these  two  groups  oppose  it. 
Strongest  support,  however,  comes  from  men  (41%)  and 
middle-age  (40%)  respondents. 

Residents  were  also  asked  whether  they  believed  the 
news  media  did  a  good  or  bad  job  covering  women  and 
minority  groups.  South  Floridians  are  quite  divided  over 
the  matter. 

A  total  of  42%  feel  the  news  media  treat  women  and 
minorities  fairly  in  news  coverage .  However,  4 1  %  believe 
the  news  media  do  not  treat  women  and  minorities  fairly. 
The  rest,  17%,  had  no  opinion. 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  a  plurality  of  Hispanics  (47%)  and 
women  (43%)  feel  the  news  media  are  not  doing  a  good 
job  covering  women  and  minorities.  A  bare  majority  of 
whites  (51%)  feel  the  opposite:  that  the  news  media  are 
doing  a  good  job  covering  minorities  and  women. 

South  Florida  daily  newspaper  editors  have  yet  to  make 
up  their  minds  about  these  stylebook  changes  or  how  to 
cope  with  coverage  of  minorities  and  women. 

Earl  Maucker,  managing  editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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TABLE  3 

QUALITY  OF  NEWS  MEDIA  COVERAGE 
OF  WOMEN  AND  MINORITIES 
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Figures  are  percentages, 
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Courtesy  titles 

(Continued  from  page  129) 

News/Sun-Sentinel,  said  his  newspaper  has  considered 
“taking  another  look”  at  these  issues,  but  it  has  not  done 
anything  yet. 

“We’re  aware  there  is  a  continuing  discussion  in  the 
industry,  but  we  Just  haven’t  made  any  decision  yet.  We 
do  have  an  ongoing  committee  which  looks  at  coverage  of 
minorities  and  women.  It  looks  at  trends  and  issues  like 
these  .  .  .  We  just  have  not  done  anything  yet.” 

Mike  Haggerty,  assistant  managing  editor/news  at  the 
Miami  Herald,  said  terms  like  African-American  “would 
be  all  right  for  Cleveland.  In  Miami,  blacks  aren’t  all 
African.  Here  they’re  Haitian,  Dominican,  Jamaican,  but 
not  many  are  African.” 

Haggerty  explained;  “When  Jesse  Jackson  proposed 
using  African-American,  we  sat  down  and  talked  about  it. 
We  decided  African-American  just  does  not  apply  to  a  lot 
of  blacks  in  South  Florida.” 

Haggerty  said  the  Herald  has  a  permanent  style  commit¬ 
tee  of  six  to  eight  persons.  Whenever  a  usage  issue  arises. 


he  sends  a  note  to  the  committee  for  consideration. 

In  most  cases,  the  Herald  does  not  currently  use  courte¬ 
sy  titles.  As  with  other  daily  newspapers,  its  major  excep¬ 
tion  is  to  use  courtesy  titles  in  obituaries  and  in  direct 
quotes. 

The  Herald  has  its  own  stylebook  and  Haggerty  said, 
“we  might  be  at  the  point  to  go  back  and  review”  the 
policies  involving  courtesy  titles  and  ethnic/racial  group 
references. 

Interviews  in  the  UM  study  were  completed  between 
April  28  and  May  24,  1989.  Interviews  were  conducted 
using  a  computer-based  interviewing  system.  With  a  total 
of  3,573  interviews  completed,  the  margin  of  error  is  plus 
or  minus  1 .6%. 

The  study  was  conducted  using  the  Communication  Re¬ 
search  Center  at  the  News-Editorial  and  Photocommuni¬ 
cation  Program  in  the  School  of  Communication  at  the 
University  of  Miami. 

(Bruce  Garrison  and  Michael  Salwen  are  associate 
professor  and  assistant  professor,  respectively,  in  the 
News-Editorial  and  Photocommunication  Program  in 
the  School  of  Communication  at  the  University  of  Mi¬ 
ami) 


About  Awards 


White  House  photo  awards.  President  George  Bush 
personally  presented  the  annual  awards  of  the  White 
House  News  Photographers  Association  on  May  23. 
Bruce  Dale  of  the  National  Geographic  won  as  still  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  year  and  Steven  C.  Affens  of  WJLA-TV 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  named  cameraman  of  the  year, 
an  honor  he  has  received  four  years  in  a  row. 

The  photographers  gave  Bush  a  framed  copy  of  an  issue 
of  Life  magazine  that  ran  10  of  his  Polaroid  shots  of  friends 
seated  on  the  bed  in  the  Lincoln  Room,  and  a  new  Polaroid 
camera  so  he  can  continue  pursuing  his  hobby  in  the  Oval 
Office. 

S.D.  general  excellence  winners.  The  South  Dakota 
Newspaper  Association  recently  named  the  winners  of  its 
general  excellence  awards. 

The  winners  were:  Rapid  City  Journal,  dailies  over 
20,000  circulation;  Mitchell  Daily  Republic,  dailies  under 
20,000  circulation;  Lakota  Times,  weeklies  over  2,000 
circulation;  Lawrence  County  Centennial,  weeklies  1,000 
2,000  circulation;  and  Sprin^teld  Times,  weeklies  under 
1,000  circulation. 


Giago  honored.  Tim  Giago,  publisher  of  the  Lakota 
Times,  a  weekly  serving  the  Oglala  Sioux  in  South  Dakota, 
was  named  the  recipient  of  the  1989  Leo  Reano  Memorial 
Award  by  the  National  Education  Association.  The  award 
is  presented  annually  to  a  person  who  has  provided  leader¬ 
ship  in  addressing  the  social  problems  that  relate  to  indivi- 
du^s  of  Native  American  or  Native  Alaskan  heritage. 

Siskel  &  Ebert  Day.  Chicago  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley 
proclaimed  June  5  “Gene  Siskel  and  Roger  Ebert  Day”  to 
mark  the  500th  production  of  the  televised  movie  review 
show  by  the  two  newspaper  critics. 

Chicago  Tribune  critic  Siskel  and  Chicago  Sun-Times 
critic  Ebert  call  their  current  show  “Siskel  &  Ebert  &  the 
Movies.” 

Honorary  degree.  Les  Trautmann,  now  in  his  25th  year 
as  editor  of  the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree  from  Wagner  College. 

Trautmann  was  cited  for  his  years  of  community  ser¬ 
vice.  He  also  has  an  honorary  doctor  of  human  letters 
degree  from  St.  John’s  University. 
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Mass,  daily  to  relocate  its  plant  in  historic  mill  complex 


In  mid-May,  the  Berkshire  Eagle 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  reported  that 
Eagle  Publishing  Co.  would  become 
the  “anchor  tenant”  in  the  Scheaffer 
Eaton  mill  complex. 

Clock  Tower  Associates  Inc. 
(owned  by  Eagle  editor  and  publisher 
Lawrence  K.  Miller’s  wife  and  four 
children)  purchased  the  property  18 
months  ago  and  plans  to  develop  an 
urbc  business  park  in  the  336,000- 
square-foot  mill  built  in  1876.  (Clock- 
Tower  also  recently  paid  $1.1  million 
for  the  nearby,  50,000-square-foot 
Nautilus  building.) 

Albany,  N.Y. -based  Mesick- 
Cohen- Waite,  who  have  worked  on 
projects  at  Mount  Vernon  and  Mon- 
ticello  and  were  described  by  Eagle 
Publishing  president  Michael  Miller 
as  the  country’s  “foremost  firm  in 
historic  preservation  and  adaptive 
reuse,”  are  project  architects. 

The  33,900-circulation  paper  will 

Earnings  drop  at 
Central  Newspapers 

Central  Newspapers,  which 
publishes  dailies  in  Arizona  and 
Indiana,  said  its  earnings  fell  last  year 
largely  as  a  result  of  higher  newsprint 
prices. 

Central  reported  revenues  last  year 
of  $417.6  million,  compared  with 
$402.7  million  in  1987. 

Net  income  for  1988  was  $29.3  mil¬ 
lion,  down  10.8%  from  earnings  of 
$32.8  million  the  previous  year. 

Central’s  secretary-treasurer 
David  B.  Wright  said  the  earnings 
decline  is  actu^ly  less  than  1%  when 
a  change  in  accounting  procedures  for 
income  tax  purposes  is  included. 

Wright  attributed  the  earnings  drop 
to  a  10.6%  increase  in  the  cost  of 
newsprint  and  weak  advertising 
markets  in  Phoenix  and  Indianapolis. 

Central’s  newspapers  include  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
the  Muncie  Star  and  Evening  News 
and  the  Vincennes  Sun-Commercial. 

Patrick  joins 
Anchor/LithKemko 

Anchor/LithKemKo  announced 
the  appointment  of  Joe  Patrick  as 
sales  manager  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 

With  15  years’  experience  in  the 
printing  industry,  Patrick  was  most 
recently  a  technical  sales  reresenta- 
tive  with  a  graphic  arts  dealer. 


move  offices  and  production  to  the 
mill  in  phases  next  year.  New  presses 
will  be  installed  at  the  site.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  Eagle  Publishing’s  three  busi¬ 
nesses  will  all  be  housed  in  the  com¬ 
plex,  development  of  which  will  pro¬ 
gress  in  three  phases  through  1994 
and  cost  $20  million. 

In  addition  to  Eagle  Publishing’s 
operations  and  other  businesses. 
Clock  Tower  expects  the  complex  to 
house  a  restaurant,  day  care  center 
and  an  existing  fitness  center.  It  will 
accommodate  upward  of  1,200  peo¬ 
ple,  of  whom  about  350  will  be  Eagle 
Publishing  employees. 

Eagle  f^blishing  businesses,  which 
include  printing  of  trade  newspapers 
and  magazines,  will  vacate  their 
buildings.  The  “flatiron”  Eagle  St. 
building  dates  from  1904,  so  the  news¬ 


paper  is  perhaps  the  first  to  outgrow  a 
“newer”  building. 

According  to  the  report  in  the 
Eagle,  circulation  has  risen  by  10% 
since  1979,  and  the  Sunday  Eagle, 
begun  in  1 987 ,  is  a  year  ahead  of  initial 
circulation  projections  and  recently 
surpassed  circulation  of  the  daily 
paper. 

The  company  also  owns  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut  but 
will  acquire  no  more  newspapers, 
according  to  remarks  by  Michael 
Miller  quoted  in  the  Eagle.  He  said 
the  company  would  seek  other  busi¬ 
nesses  that  are  compatible  with  Eagle 
publications  and  Eagle  advertisers. 
Among  its  operations  is  Eagle 
Express,  which  acquired  Yankee  Air 
Freight  this  year. 


New  ad  campaign  for  Boston  Globe 


The  Boston  Globe  has  launched  a 
new  $2-million  advertising  campaign 
that  utilizes  television,  radio,  print, 
outdoor  and  transit. 

The  ads,  created  by  Hill,  Holliday, 
Connors,  Cosmopolous/Boston,  are 


designed  to  promote  the  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  of  the  paper  by 
showing  the  tangible  and  practical 
benefits  of  reading  the  Globe  and  the 
role  the  paper  plays  in  readers’  day- 
to-day  lives. 
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IN  BRIEF  — 

Pulliam  Fellowships 
for  college  students 

Twenty  college  seniors  who  plan 
careers  in  newspaper  journalism  have 
been  awarded  Pulliam  Journalism 
Fellowships  for  1989,  Each  winner 
receives  a  cash  grant  of  $3,350  and 
participates  in  a  10-week  internship 
program. 

Ten  of  the  fellows  will  spend  their 
internships  at  the  Indianapolis  Star  or 
the  Indianapolis  News,  while  the 
other  10  will  intern  at  either  the 
Arizona  Republic  or  the  Phoenix 
Gazette.  The  fellowships  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  Central  Newspapers  Inc., 
parent  corporation  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

Fellows  assigned  to  Indianapolis 
and  the  schools  they  attend  are:  Noel 
Ambery,  University  of  Connecticut; 
Gregory  Borowski,  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity;  Kathleen  Gorman,  Kent 
State  University;  Joni  James,  Wake 
Forest  University;  Michael  Krensav- 
age.  University  of  Georgia;  Dorene 
Lomanto,  New  York  University;  Jen¬ 
nifer  Morlan,  Drake  University; 
Christina  Nuckols,  Randolph-Macon 
College;  Christopher  Ryan,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati;  and  Bryan  Snyder. 
Colgate  University. 

Fellows  who  will  intern  in  Phoenix 
are:  Kathleen  Berry,  University  of 
Southern  .California;  James  Bowie, 
Olivet  Nazarene  University;  Caroline 
Brady,  University  of  Missouri; 
Thomas  Davies,  Ball  State  University; 
Jennifer  Gangloff,  St.  Bonaventure 
University;  Scott  Graves,  California 
State  University;  Ryan  Konig, 
Purdue  University;  Scot  Mon¬ 
trey,  Northwestern  University;  Ste¬ 
phanie  Simons,  Washington  State 
University;  and  Shelley  Wiest,  Grand 
Canyon  College. 

AAF  chairman, 
directors  elected 

David  Bell,  vice  chairman,  office  of 
the  chief  executive,  Bozell  Inc.,  New 
York,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Advertising 
Federation  during  the  group’s 
national  conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  succeeds  Robert  C.  Black- 
more,  executive  vice  president, 
NBC-TV. 

Selected  as  national  vice  chairman 
was  John  McMennamin,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  services  for  the 
Carnation  Company.  Also  elected  to 


the  board  of  directors  were:  secre¬ 
tary,  W.  Pendleton  Tudor,  chairman, 
ASM  Communications/ADWEEK 
magazine;  treasurer,  Lawrence  Ber- 
shon,  director  of  creative  services, 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company;  assis¬ 
tant  secretary,  Michael  Simpson, 
executive  vice  president,  sales  and 
marketing,  Kellogg  Company;  and 
assistant  treasurer,  Karl  Larson,  vice 
president,  new  products  and  market¬ 
ing  services.  Land  O’  Lakes. 

Parade  Publications  president 
Carlo  Vittorini  and  Charles  Schmuck, 
Eastern  advertising  sales  manager 
for  Lane  Publishing  Company,  were 
elected  to  the  AAF  national  board  of 
directors  for  two-year  terms  begin¬ 
ning  July  1. 

Directors  elected  to  serve  a  second 
term  on  the  board  were:  Richard 
O’Connor,  chairman  and  CEO,  Lin- 
tas:  Campbell-Ewald;  James  Ander¬ 
son,  chairman,  Anderson  Advertising 
Inc.;  Charles  Fruit,  'dee  president, 
corporate  media  atid  sports  market¬ 
ing,  Anheuser-Busch  Companies 
Inc.;  Eugene  Cowen,  vice  president/ 
Washington,  Capita!  Cities/ABC 
Inc.;  and  Erich  Linker,  senior  vice 
president,  advertising,  the  New  York 
Times. 

Ariel  Allen,  vice  president,  cre¬ 
ative  services,  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company,  previously  AAF  board 
secretary,  was  elected  to  a  new  two- 
year  term. 

Fritts  Foundation 
receives  $500,000 

Virginia  Fritts  Cowenhoven,  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the  Bakersfield 
Californian  and  president  of  the  Fritts 
Foundation,  has  announced  the 
bequest  of  $500,000  to  the  foundation 
by  her  mother,  Bernice  Fritts  Koer- 
ber,  former  Californian  president  and 
foundation  board  member. 

Koerber,  granddaughter  of  the 
Californian’s  first  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Alfred  Harrell,  served  as  the 
newspaper’s  president  for  21  years 
until  her  death  last  November. 

10  win  NABJ 
1989  scholarships 

The  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  has  selected  10  college 
students  to  receive  its  scholarships 
for  1989. 

The  students,  six  women  and  four 


men,  will  each  receive  $2,5000  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  journalism  education 
during  the  1989-90  school  year. 

The  winners  are:  Nicole  C.  Atkin¬ 
son,  UC  Berkely;  James  E.  Causey, 
Marquette  University;  Darren  C. 
Hackett,  Boston  University;  Andrea 
M.  Moorehead,  Howard  University; 
Benjamin  B.  Roundtree,  University 
of  Georgia;  Vanee  M.  Staunton,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University;  Robert  J.  Vickers 
Jr.,  Howard  University;  Monica  L. 
Williams,  Temple  University;  Yumi 
L.  Wilson,  UCLA;  Rachel  M.J.  Wim¬ 
berly,  Simmons  College. 

CompuServe 
In  deal 

with  Spool  Mate 

CompuServe  Inc.’s  Software  Prod¬ 
ucts  Div.  will  serve  as  a  reseller  of 
SpoolMate,  Unison  Software  Inc.’s 
spool  file  management  software  for 
Hewlett-Packard  3000  minicompu¬ 
ters. 

CompuServe  has  exclusive  mar¬ 
keting  rights  to  U.S.  newspapers  and 
nonexclusive  rights  in  other  markets. 

SpoolMate  provides  various  spool 
file  processing  functions,  including 
preprint  analysis  of  spool  files,  printer 
and  distribution  control,  multi-level 
priority  queuing  and  centralized  con¬ 
trol  of  networkwide  spooling  activi¬ 
ties. 

Unison  licenses  products  to  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  third-party  software 
vendors.  CompuServe  offers  newspa¬ 
per  management  and  business  appli¬ 
cations  software  for  the  HP  3000 
series  through  its  Collier-Jackson  Inc. 
subsidiary. 

Itoh  to  head 
Ricoh  subsidiary 

Ricoh  Corp.  appointed  Akihiko 
Itoh  president  of  San  Jose-based  Sys¬ 
tems  Products  Business,  reporting  to 
chairman  Keiji  Endoh. 

Itoh  founded  and  led  Ricoh  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Inc.,  Hong  Kong.  He 
replaces  Akira  Suzuki,  who  was 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Reprographic  Products  Div.  and 
Advanced  Technology  Planning 
Department  in  Tokyo. 

Itoh  will  oversee  marketing  and 
research  for  groups  that  include  Peri¬ 
pheral  Products  (laser  printers,  image 
scanners).  Telepress  Products  (elec¬ 
tronic  prepress,  newspaper  facsimile) 
^.nd  Advanced  Technology  (R&D  in 
the  U.S.)  divisions. 
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McKeel  moves  from  Philadelphia  papers  to  Chicago  Sun-Times 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald  | 

i 

Sam  S.  McKeel  —  who  spent  35  j 
years  inside  the  Knight-Ridder  orga-  i 
nization,  working  his  way  from  Char 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer  reporter  to 
chairman,  and  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  —  will  be  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Sun-Times  Co. 

McKeel  was  also  made  a  principal 
of  the  company,  which  publishes  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times',  two  weekly 
chains  in  the  Chicago  area,  the  43-flag 
Pioneer  Press  and  the  18-flag  Star 
Publications;  plus  Sun-Times  Distri¬ 
bution  Co.,  a  direct  mail  operation. 

Sun-Times  Co.  is  owned  by  an 
investor  group  led  by  the  New  York- 
based  firm  Adler  &  Shaykin.  The 
appointment  is  effective  June  19. 

“Being  a  principal  in  the  Sun- 
Times  Co.  was  a  lure  I  couldn’t 
resist,”  McKeel  said. 

McKeel  said  he  intended  to  help 
expand  the  Sun-Times  operation 
“into  a  major  national  media  com¬ 
pany.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  company 
.announced  that  Charles  T.  Price  was 
promoted  to  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Price  has  been  the  acting  publisher 
since  last  August,  when  Robert  E. 
Page  was  forced  out  of  the  position 
and  his  interest  in  the  Sun-Times  Co. 
was  bought  back. 

Price  said  the  two  appointments 
“again  demonstrates  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  Leonard  Shaykin  and  Adler 
&  Shaykin  to  the  Chicago  market.” 

Price  will  concentrate  full  time  on 
the  Sun-Times,  Adler  &  Shaykin 
chief  Leonard  P.  Shaykin  told  a  brief 
press  conference  in  the  Sun-Times 
offices. 

The  Sun-Times  has  been  losing 
ground  to  the  rival  Chicago  Tribune 
over  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  FAX-FAX  report,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  paper’s  daily  circulation  fell 
below  the  psychologically  important 
600,000  level,  with  a  70,365  year-to- 
year  fall  to  554,670.  On  Sundays,  the 
paper  lost  41,897  against  the  same 
period  in  1988,  to  settle  at  595,311. 

Though  the  Tribune’s  daily  circula¬ 
tion  fell  some  33,891  copies  and  its 
Sunday  edition  gained  a  modest 
7,604,  its  lead  over  the  Sun-Times  is 
now  185,484  and  its  Sunday  margin 
542,136. 

On  Monday,  Price  said  an  increase 
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in  the  cover  price  from  a  quarter  to 
350  and  the  ending  of  promotional 
games  were  responsible  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  decreases. 

Both  Price  and  McKeel  pledged  to 
continue  “evolutionary”  changes  at 
the  Sun-Times. 

“It  would  be  very  presumptuous 
for  me  to  say  I  have  changes  in 
mind,”  McKeel  said  in  answer  to  a 
question. 


“Being  a  principal  in 
the  Sun-Times  Co.  was  a 
lure  i  couldn’t  resist,” 
McKeel  said. 


“The  Sun-Times  has  a  very  loyal 
readership  base,  that’s  clear,  and  I 
have  told  Chuck  that  they  must  not  do 
things  to  upset  that  loyal  readership. 
Any  changes  should  not  be  done  in  an 
abrupt,  radical  way  ...”  McKeel 
continued. 

McKeel  rejected  suggestions  that 
the  paper  might  have  a  new  printing 
facility.  The  newspaper  is  now 
printed  on  three  lines  of  Mark  I  Head¬ 
liner  letterset  presses  located  in  the 
Sun-Times  building  downtown  along 
the  Chicago  River. 

“I  don’t  think  a  new  production 
plant  is  any  priority  for  the  near 
future,”  McKeel  said.  “This  plant  is 
an  old  plant,  but  it  is  a  good  working 
plant  and  we  can  deal  with  it.” 

For  his  part,  Shaykin  declined  to 
comment  on  what  sort  of  new  invest¬ 
ment  his  group  plans  for  the  Sun- 
Times. 

“One  of  the  pleasures  of  being  a 
private  company  is  we  don’t  have  to 
answer  that  question,”  he  said. 

McKeel  similarly  refused  to  get 
specific  on  finances  when  asked  how 
large  a  stake  he  would  have  in  the 
Sun-Times  Co. 

“I  have  one  large  enough  to  make  it 
interesting,”  McKeel  said. 

McKeel  said  his  decision  to  leave 
Knight-Ridder  after  35  years  was  one 
he  made  “with  a  great  deal  of  emo¬ 
tion.” 

“With  Philadelphia  planning  for  a 
new  production  plant,  and  with  long¬ 
term  strategic  planning  about  to  start, 
and  a  four-year  labor  contract  — 
negotiated  five  months  before  the 
expiration  of  that  contract  —  all  this 
told  me  it  is  time  to  step  down,”  said 
McKeel,  62. 

McKeel  joined  Knight-Ridder  in 


1954  as  a  reporter  for  the  Charlotte 
Observer.  He  moved  to  the  business 
side  of  what  was  then  Knight  News¬ 
papers  two  years  later. 

In  1964,  he  was  named  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal,  where  he  became  vice 
president  and  general  manager  in 
1%5. 

McKeel  began  his  long  tenure  at  the 
the  Philadelphia  newspapers  in  1971 
when  he  was  named  vice  president 
and  general  manager.  He  was 
appointed  president  of  the  papers  in 
1975. 

McKeel  has  been  chairman  of  Phil- 
adelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  News  since 
September  1986. 

That  same  month,  Charles  Price 
came  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  from 
the  Cleveland  office  of  the  law  firm 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  where  he  was  a 
partner  concentrating  on  labor  law. 
Price  served  as  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager  until  August 
1988  when  he  was  named  acting 
publisher. 
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during  my  lifetime  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.” 

Before  Nieman’s  death,  Grant, 
who  ran  business  operations,  had 
pushed  for  an  employee  ownership 
plan.  Grant  battled  anew  for  the  plan 
after  the  death,  but  complications 
followed. 

When  Nieman’s  widow  died,  half 
of  her  stock  went  to  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  ultimately  was  to  use  it  to 
create  the  Nieman  Fellowships.  Har¬ 
vard  was  initially  skeptical  about 
employee  ownership.  And  —  in  a 
scenario  that  would  be  played  out  at 
other  newspapers  —  a  lawsuit  by 
relatives  not  involved  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  tangled  matters  more. 

However,  on  May  15,  1937,  the 
employee  ownership  plan,  written  by 
attorney  Edmund  B.  Shea,  took 
effect. 

Under  the  initial  plan,  25%  was 
made  available  to  employees,  with 
the  rest  remaining  with  Grant,  a  Nie¬ 
man  family  member  and  the  heirs  of  a 
former  business  partner  to  Nieman. 
Employees  received  a  bonus  they 
could  use  toward  the  stock  purchase. 

Of  the  602  employees  eligible  to 
purchase  shares,  558  bought  —  set¬ 
ting  a  pattern  that  remains  to  this  day. 

Another  harbinger  of  things  to 
come  was  the  payment  at  the  end  of 
1937  of  an  $8.75  per  share  dividend, 
about  one-quarter  of  the  purchase 
price  of  a  unit. 

The  next  year.  Grant  and  a  Nieman 
relative  sold  more  of  their  stock  to  the 
company,  increasing  employee  own¬ 
ership  to  40%.  Employee  “unithold¬ 
ers”  became  majority  owners  in  1947, 
and  held  the  present  level  of  90%  by 
1978. 

The  genius  of  Grant  and  Shea’s 
employee  ownership  plan  was  in  its 
melding  the  strong  points  of  public 
and  family  ownership  while  avoiding 
the  pitfalls  of  both  systems. 

Like  a  family-owned  paper.  Journal 
Communications  retains  strong  man¬ 
agement  control  and,  like  a  family 
corporation,  it  controls  distribution  of 
the  stock  —  “offering”  it  at  roughly 
annual  periods  to  full-time  employees 
with  more  than  three  years  experi¬ 
ence. 

However,  unlike  family-owned 
companies,  there  are  no  second-  or 
third-generation  relatives  to  complain 
about  their  low  stock  price  and  sell  to 
outsiders. 

Similarly,  while  the  plan  diffuses 
ownership  among  many  — just  as  a 
public  company  does  —  the  share¬ 


holders  cannot  sell  out  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Journal  Communications  units  can¬ 
not  be  inherited  by  a  spouse,  for 
example.  When  an  employee  retires, 
dies  or  quits,  his  units  are  sold  back  to 
the  trust  —  and  then  offered  to  other 
active  employees. 

In  its  intricate  mechanics,  the  plan 
even  avoids  the  possibility  of  success¬ 
fully  running  a  dissident  slate  of 
shareholders.  Journal  Communica¬ 
tions  executives  like  to  talk  of  the 
steadiness  of  the  shares  as  opposed  to 
the  helter-skelter  gyrations  of  the 
open  market. 

President  Heyse,  for  instance, 
recalls  attending  a  newspaper  con¬ 
vention  on  the  day  the  stock  market 
crashed.  As  frantic  executives  rushed 
to  the  phones  and  hurriedly  checked 
out  of  their  hotels,  he  was  an  oasis  of 
calm. 

“It  was  rather  amusing  to  me,”  he 
recalled.  “I  was  feeling  sorry  for 
them  —  they  were  subjected  to  the 
whims  of  the  stock  market,  a  lot  of 
which  is  phony.” 

By  contrast,  in  the  Journal  plan,  the 
trust,  JESTA,  sets  the  price  based  on 
a  formula  of  book  value  and  earnings 
over  five  years. 

“Because  it  is  based  on  a  five-year 
formula,  it  takes  a  lot  of  the  ups  and 
down  out  of  the  value,”  Heyse  said. 

“And  what  vou  get  is  a  very 
classic-type  graph  that  just  goes  to  the 
moon,”  he  added  with  a  laugh. 

Of  course,  another  effect  is  that  the 
stock  price  cannot  find  itself  on  the 
open  market  —  and  so  these  days,  at 
least,  sells  at  a  considerable  discount. 

Employees  seem  to  accept  this  as  a 
tradeoff  for  the  plan’s  other  advan¬ 
tages. 

For  example,  Don  Luettgen,  main¬ 
tenance  supervisor  in  the  Milwaukee 
newspapers  machine  shop,  is  an  avid 
buyer  of  all  the  units  he  is  offered. 

Luettgen  is  also  an  investor  “out¬ 
side,”  as  he  says,  meaning  in  the 
stock  market.  “Sure,  in  any  year 
there  are  stocks  that  do  better,  but 
show  me  one  that  does  as  well  as  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  over  33 
years,”  he  said. 

“We’re  not  dummies,  we  know  this 
company  is  worth  two  to  three  times 
more  [than  the  unit  price] .  I  know  that 
and  it’s  common  knowledge  here,” 
said  Gaido. 

“We’re  not  kidding  ourselves,  we 
know  there  is  money  to  be  made.  But 
we  also  wonder,  would  that  money  be 
there  in  the  end?”  she  added,  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  common  sentiment  in  this 
Rust  Belt  city  that  a  takeover  would 
inevitably  mean  lost  jobs. 

Journal  Communications  has 
received  unwanted  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  despite  these  very  strong 


takeover  defenses. 

In  1986,  Affiliated  Publications  made 
a  run  at  the  company,  approaching 
JESTA  and  the  Abert  family  —  heirs 
to  Harry  J.  Grant  who  own  10%  of  the 
stock  —  with  a  purchase  offer. 

Management  said  no  and,  in  a  show 
of  force,  solicited  pledges  from 
unitholders  of  77%  outstanding  units 
that  authorized  trustees  to  reject  all 
offers  to  buy  the  company. 

The  periodic  speculation  about  a 
Journal  Communications  sale,  how¬ 
ever,  has  spurred  a  popular  pastime  at 
the  company. 

“It’s  fun  to  think  it  might  happen,” 
said  Sentinel  medical  writer  Joe  Man¬ 
ning.  “When  Affiliated  made  its 
three-for-one  offer,  we  all  got  out  our 
calculators.” 

Added  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  Shirley  Bednard,  “Oh 
yes,  you  do  think  about  it  because  we 
do  get  offers.  A  lot  of  us,  if  it  did  [sell] 
would  be  instant  millionaires.” 

As  employees  tell  it,  however, 
many  are  doing  just  fine  even  without 
a  sale. 

“No  way  in  my  fondest  dreams 
would  I  have  thought  I’d  be  retiring  as 
comfortable  as  I  will  be,”  machine 
shop  supervisor  Luettgen  said,  in  a 
comment  that  was  repeated  in  varia¬ 
tions  to  a  Journal  visitor  by  several 
other  employees. 

It  isn’t  simply  the  financial  advan¬ 
tages  that  seem  to  draw  employees. 
This  plan  of  Harry  J.  Grant’s  has  a 
strong  element  of  idealism,  and  even 
paternalism,  that  continues  to  be 
reflected  at  the  company. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the 
Unitholder’s  Council,  in  which 
employee  representatives  work,  for 
single  two-year  periods,  on  various 
company  issues. 

“It’s  a  marvelous  educational 
opportunity  for  employees,”  said 
company  president  Warren  Heyse, 
“particularly  when  you  take  someone 
who  is,  oh,  a  pressman  and  you  open 
up  a  whole  new  vista  for  the  person, 
and  he  may  go  on  to  advance  in  the 
company.” 

The  council  is  not  a  policy-making 
body,  and  management  is  quick  to 
steer  it  from  any  area  that  might  be 
involved  in  labor  negotiations  or  the 
like. 

Still,  the  council  can  obtain  conces¬ 
sions  from  management. 

Most  recently,  for  instance,  the 
company  wanted  to  move  the  age  for 
early  retirement  back  from  55  to  60. 
After  wrangling  with  the  council,  it 
agreed  to  grandfather  clauses  that  will 
permit  those  who  have  a  minimum  of 
10  years’  service  to  retire  at  55. 

This  type  of  thing  has  a  palpable 
effect,  and  Journal  Communications 
employees  speak  without  prompting 
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about  how  the  plan  has  made  theirs  a 
“special”  situation. 

“It’s  definitely  a  flnancial  plan. 
Let’s  face  it,  that’s  awfully  important, 
but  you  do  feel  part  of  things,”  ad 
saleswoman  Gaido  said. 

The  stock  plan,  she  adds,  “has  pre¬ 
vented  greed  from  taking  over  and 
changing  the  company.” 

Getting  one’s  first  stock  “offer”  is 
almost  like  a  rite  of  initiation  for 
employees  at  Journal  Communica¬ 
tions. 

“Most  of  us  remember  when  we 
were  first  offered  stock,”  said  corpo¬ 
rate  secretary  Mildred  Seibel,  who 
now  administers  the  plan  day-to-day. 

“I  was  a  clerk-typist  in  the 
accounting  department  and  the  guy 
sitting  next  to  me  said,  ‘When  they 
offer  you  stock,  take  all  you  can. 
Take  it,  Millie,’  he  said,”  she 
recalled. 

Getting  into  the  plan,  however,  can 
be  daunting  for  some  employees,  says 
Tom  Pavek,  benefit  coordinator  for 
the  production  department  at  the 
Joumal/Sentinel  newspapers. 

“It  can  be  pretty  hard  for  a  secre¬ 
tary,  23  years  old,  to  come  home  and 
say,  well.  I’m  going  to  go  $30,000  into 
debt,”  Pavek  said.  (A  typical  first¬ 
time  buy-in,  he  added,  is  $8,000  worth 
of  stock.)  Employees  pay  20%  down 
for  stocks  and  financing  the  rest  can 
be  hard  for  the  first  years. 

“My  wife  was  mad  at  me  because 
she  wanted  to  buy  a  house  and  1  was 
buying  the  Journal  stock,”  recalled 
machine  shop  supervisor  Luettgen, 
who  was  offered  his  first  stock  33 
years  ago.  “Now  she  keeps  telling 
me,  buy  more.” 

Dividends  help  pay  off  the  interest 
and  eventually  pay  for  all  purchases, 
Pavek  and  others  say. 

Reporter  Manning,  for  instance,  is 
borrowing  against  his  stock  to  pay  for 
three  children  who  are  going  to  col¬ 
lege  at  the  same  time. 

“I  couldn’t  pay  for  it  without  the 
plan,”  he  said. 

Last  year  the  10-year  reporter’s 
holding  grew  $12,000  and  will  grow 
another  $20,000  this  year,  he  said, 
“and  I  did  nothing  for  that,”  Manning 
said. 

The  plan.  Manning  adds,  “is  alien 
to  what  most  people  at  our  level  — 
poor  people,  basically  —  are  familiar 
with.” 

ECAC  to  honor 
NYT’s  Wallace 

William  Wallace,  a  sportswriter  for 
the  New  York  Times,  will  receive  the 
Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference 
Media  Award  at  the  ECAC-College 
Sports  Information  Directors  Associ¬ 
ation  workshop  in  Baltimore  June  29. 


VNU  set  to  acquire 
Belden  Associates 

VNU  Business  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.  has  reached  an  agreement 
in  principle  to  acquire  Belden  Associ¬ 
ates  research  firm  based  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  where  it  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate. 

Terms  of  the  agreement  were  not 
disclosed. 


Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  115) 


promotion  and  we  hold  the  carrot  out 
to  the  circulation  department,”  he 
said.  Honey  sett  noted  that  circulation 
has  climbed  from  105,000  in  1984  to 
116,000  in  1988,  despite  a  $7  to  $10 
weekly  circulation  price  rise  in  that 
period.  He  reported  a  “good  first 
quarter”  this  year. 

Describing  himself  as  a  “strong 
believer  in  promotion,”  Honeysett 
said  the  paper  uses  billboards,  radio 
and  the  local  transit  system. 

The  News  Tribune  uses  no  “gim¬ 
micks  or  premiums,”  he  added. 


Forecast 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


annual  rate  of  0.1%  in  the  1989-93 
period. 

Total  daily  newspaper  circulation, 
which  grew  only  0.1%  in  the  1983-88 
period,  should  see  compounded 
annual  growth  of  2%  in  the  next  five 
year  period,  the  report  said. 

Sunday  circulation  will  maintain 
the  2.3%  compounded  annual  growth 
rate  over  the  next  five  years  that  it 
enjoyed  in  the  previous  five  years.  As 
a  result,  Sunday  circulation,  which 
stood  at  63.5  million  in  1988,  will 
widen  its  lead  over  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion  by  1993  with  sales  totaling  71 
million  copies. 

In  terms  of  expenditures,  Sunday 
circulation  spending  will  grow  at  a 
7.5%  rate  over  the  next  five  years  to 
$4.4  billion,  while  daily  circulation 
spending  during  that  period  will  grow 
at  a  5.4%  rate  to  $7.6  billion. 

In  1993,  the  average  weekday  price 
of  newspapers  will  be  350  and  the 
average  Sunday  price  will  be  $1.20, 
the  report  stated. 

Copies  of  the  complete  Communi¬ 
cations  Industry  Forecast  are  avail¬ 
able  from  VS«&A  at  a  cost  of  $500  per 
copy.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  Eugene  Braigen,  research  assis¬ 
tant,  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Assoc.  Inc., 
350  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
10022. 


Legal 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


ing  with  the  tabloid’s  reporters  at  a 
hotel.  After  she  filed  her  libel  action. 
Private  Eye  published  two  more  arti¬ 
cles  implying  she  knew  about  her  hus¬ 
band’s  crimes. 

At  the  trial.  Private  Eye  said  it  had 
no  deal  with  the  Daily  Mail  but 
claimed  its  stories  were  basically 
true  —  that  Sutcliffe  had  negotiated 
with  the  newspapers  in  order  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  her  husband’s  crimes. 

Legal  experts  said  the  size  of  the 
award  would  make  English  news 
organizations  more  reluctant  to 
defend  libel  cases  in  court  and  incline 
them  to  settle  out  of  court  even  if  their 
stories  were  true. 

The  verdict  has  prompted  calls 
from  English  newspapers  that  the 
libel  laws  be  changed.  Under  present 
law,  juries  can  set  damages  without 
guidance  from  judges  In  no  other 
area  of  English  civil  law  do  juries  have 
such  discretionary  power. 

Plaintiffs  rarely  ask  for  specific 
sums  in  libel  suits  in  order  not  to  limit 
the  jury. 

In  Scotland’s  judicial  system, 
judges  assess  libel  damages. 


We’re  making 
headlines 
in  the 

flexo-printing 

industry 

Read  all  about  it! 

Our  Anilox  rolls  are  responsible 
for  the  improved  print  quality  of 
many  major  newspapers.  They've 
reported  greater  densities  and 
better  ink  distribution. 

See  for  yourself. 

Call  1-800-53-FLEXO. 


PAMARCO 

INCORPORATED 
World's  largest  producer  of  Anilox  Rolls 
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Batavia,  IL  •  Atlanta,  GA  •  Dallas,  TX 
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Correspondents 

(Continued  from  page  123) 
share. 

“So  everybody  always  had  the 
same  story  because  you  know  nobody 
could  cover  the  story  from  just  one 
road.  You  need  all  seven  roads.  And 
then  we’d  file  our  story  and  the  elec¬ 
tricity  was  turned  off  promptly  at 
8:30,  and  that  means  no  telephone,  no 
telegraph,  no  nothing.  You  didn’t 
have  to  worry  about  getting  scooped. 

“And  we’d  all  retire  to  the  local 
foreign  correspondents  club,  which 
happened  to  be  an  opium  den,  the 
only  thing  that  was  open  after  curfew , 
and  there  you’d  find  most  of  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  corps,  all  the  French  planters 
who  were  in  town,  and  every  single 
journalist,  without  fail.’’ 

From  the  audience,  Linda  Deutsch 
of  the  Associated  Press  noted  that  all 
three  panelists  had  worked  for  UPI, 
but  that  the  AP  too  had  women  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Vietnam.  She  named 
Kelly  Smith,  Tad  Bartimus  and  Edith 
Lederer.  All  three  still  work  for  the 
AP. 

“None  of  them  live  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,”  Deutsch  said,  “which  is  why 
they’re  not  here.  I  got  as  far  as  Guam 
for  the  evacuation  of  Vietnam.” 

One  person  asked  if  they  had  had 
any  adjustment  problems  similar  to 
the  ones  many  armed  forces  veterans 
experienced  when  they  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

“It’s  not  the  breakdown  kind  of 
things  that  you  hear,”  Wood  said. 
“There  were  just  story  adjustments 
because  there  was  such  a  high  pres¬ 
sure  story  for  seven  days  a  week, 
week  after  week  after  week,”  she 
said. 

“The  analogy  was  like  running 
head-on  into  a  huge  sponge.  You 
didn’t  get  hurt,  but  everything  just 
stopped. 

“A  bunch  of  us  were  transferred 
from  Vietnam,  when  we  left,  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Hong  Kong  govern¬ 
ment  was  just  beside  themselves  be¬ 
cause  what  we  were  doing  was  de¬ 
compressing.  And  every  tir.ie  they 
had  a  bank  robbery,”  she  said,  “they 
wound  up  with  all  these  reporters  con¬ 
verging  on  a  poor  little  bank  rob¬ 
bery!” 

Wood  told  the  group  about  adrena¬ 
lin  addiction.  “The  first  time  some¬ 
body  shoots  at  you,  and  you  know  it’s 
happening,  and  they  miss,  there’s  a 
physical  reaction  of  fear  and  elation 
that’s  unlike  any  reaction  I  have  ever 
experienced,”  she  explained. 

“Some  reporters  get  so  addicted  to 
it  that  they  just  go  from  war  to  war  to 
war.  They’re  not  alive  unless  some¬ 


body’s  trying  to  kill  ’em.” 

“Would  any  of  you  have  reserva¬ 
tions  about  going  again?”  a  man  in 
the  audience  asked. 

“It  was  a  great  experience,  and  I’d 
do  it  again,”  Kilgore  said.  “I  cried 
the  night  that  Vietnam  fell.  I  felt  terri¬ 
ble.  Not  just  because  we  lost.” 

“For  the  last  couple  of  years  I  was 
in  Cambodia,”  Foa  said,  “we  didn’t 
have  any  electricity.  And  let  me  tell 
you  it  was  hard  to  write  without  it.  I 
had  a  towel  tied  to  my  typewriter 
when  sweat  would  be  pouring  down. 
We  had  110  degrees  normal.  Sweat 
would  be  pouring  down  and  you’d 
write  by  a  kerosene  lamp  and  you’d 
just  dry  your  hands  and  keep  typing. 

“Nobody  complained. 

“There  was  something  magical 
about  those  places,”  Foa  confided. 
“I  still  think  of  it  as  the  good  old 
days.  The  best  story  I  ever  had.” 

Improve 

(Continued  from  page  119) 

met  recently  to  discuss  ways  to 
improve  news  coverage  of  cases 
handled  by  the  appeals  court. 

Judges  from  the  Cincinnati-based 
court,  which  hears  appeals  from 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  told  newspaper  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  editors  from  those  states 
that  reporters  rarely  cover  oral  argu¬ 
ments  on  cases  before  the  court.  The 
judges  also  said  the  workings  of  the 
court  are  not  well  understood  and 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  public. 

The  editors  said  that  although  the 
court  daily  issues  written  decisions  at 
its  Cincinnati  offices,  those  docu¬ 
ments  are  not  easily  available  to  news 
organizations  far  from  that  city. 

The  editors  recommended  the 
court  consider  using  an  electronic 
information  system  that  would  give 
news  organizations  immediate  access 
via  their  computers  and  long-distance 
hookups  to  its  decisions. 

Those  attending  the  conference, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
decided  to  appoint  a  joint  committee 
of  editors  from  the  four  states  and  6th 
Circuit  judges  to  recommend  ways  to 
improve  coverage. 

Reid  named  winner 
of  Abramson  Award 

Ron  Reid  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  sports  staff  has  been  named 
the  winner  of  the  Jesse  Abramson 
Award  given  annually  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Relay  Carnival 
to  a  track  and  field  journalist. 


Harris  8300 
installations 

The  Controls  and  Composition 
Div.  of  Harris  Corp.  will  install  Harris 
8300  Integrated  Newspaper  Systems 
for  publishers  in  Switzerland  and 
Mexico. 

The  orders  call  for  editorial,  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  ad  systems.  Both 
publishers  will  paginate  on  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

Ringier  AG  will  incorporate  on-line 
graphics  with  its  8300  systems.  Pagi¬ 
nated  pages  with  high-resolution 
graphics  will  be  transmitted  from 
Zurich  to  Adligenswil.  Harris  8300 
equipment  will  also  go  into  Ringier 
sites  in  Basel  and  Lucerne.  Each  loca¬ 
tion  will  maintain  on-line  communica¬ 
tions  with  all  others. 

Organizacidn  Editorial  Mexicana 
S.A.  will  edit  and  paginate  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Mexico  City  and  in  five  Mexi¬ 
can  states.  The  newspapers  will  have 
on-line  data  and  page  communica¬ 
tions  with  one  another. 

Harris  Corp.  also  announced  it  had 
exercised  its  option  to  buy  3M’s  50% 
interest  in  3 '/2-year-old  Harris/3M 
Document  Products  Inc.  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $190  million. 

Headquartered  in  Atlanta,  the 
jointly  owned  company  supplies 
copiers  and  facsimile  products  and 
has  operations  in  50  countries. 
Annual  net  income  through  June 
1988  was  $30.8  million  on  revenues  of 
$674.5  million. 

Management  will  be  retained  under 
a  renamed  company  that  will  operate 
as  a  Harris  Corp.  subsidiary. 

Talking  news  box 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  intro¬ 
duced  talking  news  racks  to  single 
copy  purchasers  in  Tampa,  where  the 
newspaper  is  locked  in  a  circulation 
battle  with  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

The  talking  news  rack  was  posi¬ 
tioned  on  a  busy  street  corner  and  all 
purchasers  received  a  15-second  mes¬ 
sage  touting  the  Times  lead  in  the 
Tampa  Bay  area  and  encouraging 
them  to  subscribe. 

Teachers  to  intern 
at  S.C.  daily 

Two  South  Carolina  high  school 
journalism  teachers  have  been 
selected  to  be  summer  interns  at  The 
State  newspaper  in  Columbia. 

Karen  Flowers  of  Irmo  High 
School  and  Bonnie  Lyon  of  Clinton 
High  School  have  been  awarded  the 
Advisor  Fellowship  by  the  Service 
Corps  of  Professional  Editors. 
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Political  cartoonists  speak  about  ethics 

And  two  days  later,  AAEC  convention  attendees  vote  against 
presenting  President  George  Bush  with  a  cartoon  album 


By  David  Astor 

Many  recent  editorial  cartoons 
have  commented  on  ethical  matters 
as  they  relate  to  people  like  Jim 
Wright,  Oliver  North,  and  John 
Tower. 

Crucial  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 
drawings  is  the  perception  that  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists  are  occupying  the 
moral  high  ground.  If  readers  thought 
cartoonists  were  also  guilty  of  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  and  other  wrongdo¬ 
ings,  they  would  question  their  right 
to  skewer  tainted  politicians. 

That  is  a  major  reason  why  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  (AAEC)  scheduled  a 
panel  on  ethical  matters  at  its  33rd 
annual  convention  in  Newport, 
R.I.,  May  31-June  3.  Speakers 
at  the  June  1  “Editorial  Indepen¬ 
dence”  session  debated  whether  or 
not  they  should  charge  for  speeches 
and  original  cartoons,  allow  the 
reprinting  of  their  cartoons,  accept 
special-interest  group  awards,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  “cartoon  crusades”  with 
their  peers,  and  associate  with  politi¬ 
cians. 

The  last  topic  came  up  again  at  the 
AAEC’s  June  3  business  meeting, 
where  attendees  voted  not  to  present 
an  album  of  cartoons  to  President 
George  Bush. 

Traditionally,  the  AAEC  has  given 
such  an  album  to  a  new  president, 
whether  Republican  or  Democratic. 
Art  Wood,  an  AAEC  founder  who 
brought  the  matter  up  June  3,  said  the 
album  has  several  benefits. 

He  noted  that  it  enables  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  see  cartoons  from  around  the 
U.S.;  makes  it  easier  to  get  the  presi¬ 
dent  (or  members  of  his  administra- 
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tion)  to  speak  at  AAEC  meetings;  and 
gives  cartoonists  the  opportunity 
(during  the  album  presentation)  to 
observe  the  president  firsthand, 
which  may  help  the  way  they  draw 
and  perceive  the  chief  executive  in 
the  future. 

“Those  who  don’t  want  to  be  part 
of  the  album  don’t  have  to,  and  those 
opposed  to  the  president  can  do  tough 
caricatures,”  continued  Wood,  an 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  D.C.- 
based  Farm  Bureau  News  who  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  several  major  dai¬ 
lies.  He  is  also  a  well-known  cartoon 
collector. 

“I  can’t  see  how  [the  album 
presentation]  compromises  integ¬ 
rity,”  added  Vic  Cantone  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  “It’s  like  shaking 
hands  and  coming  out  fighting.” 

And  an  audience  member  said  that, 
since  the  album  has  been  given  to 
presidents  of  both  political  parties, 
the  AAEC  has  been  nonpartisan 
about  it. 

But  Ed  Stein  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  said  he  is 


“strongly  opposed  to  continuing  this 
practice.” 

“I  think  it  sends  a  bad  message,” 
added  Kansas  City  Times  editorial 
cartoonist  Lee  Judge,  who  was  later 
nominated  to  be  the  AAEC’s  1989-90 
president. 

Judge  and  Stein  explained  that  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  are  “in  the  business 
of  criticizing  politicians”  and  that, 
although  they  may  use  humor,  the 
underlying  intent  is  serious.  But  when 
editorial  cartoonists  get  together  with 
the  president,  they  said,  “it  makes  it 
seem  like  it’s  all  a  joke”  and  “we’re 
just  friends.” 

Stein  said  he  found  the  album  pre¬ 
sentation  “objectionable  in  the  same 
way”  as  the  controversial  White 
House  meeting  between  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  and  President  Reagan  during 
the  AAEC  convention  two  years  ago 
(see  E&P,  May  23,  1987). 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  album 
should  be  given  to  Bush  because  pre¬ 
vious  presidents  received  it,  Stein 
said  some  traditions  “should  die.” 
He  noted  that  it  was  unfortunately 
also  once  a  tradition  for  the  press  to 
suppress  information  at  the  request  of 
the  government,  as  was  the  case 
before  the  1%1  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 

Dani  Aguila  of  the  New  York  City- 
based  Filipino  Reporter  said  the  U.S. 
presidency  is  an  “honorable  office” 
that  should  be  given  “its  due 
respect,”  but  that  he  also  feels  the 
album  presention  could  be  perceived 
as  an  attempt  to  “curry  favor.” 
Aguila  suggested  that  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  might  be  better  off  sending 
their  work  to  the  president  individu¬ 
ally,  if  they  so  desire,  rather  than  as 
part  of  an  AAEC  album. 

“No  more  quid  pro  quo!”  quipped 


Lee  Judge 
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‘Hagar’  cartoonist  Dik  Browne  dies  at  the  age  of  71 


“Hagar  the  Horrible”  creator  Dik 
Browne,  71,  died  of  cancer  June  4  in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  16-year-old  “Hagar”  —  which 
is  being  continued  by  Browne’s  sons 
Chris  and  Robert  —  appears  in  over 
1,800  newspapers  in  58  countries, 
according  to  King  Features  Syndicate. 
This  places  it  among  the  five  most 
widely  distributed  comics  in  the 
world. 

Browne  was  the  only  person 
ever  to  win  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society’s  Reuben  Award  (the  car¬ 
tooning  world’s  Oscar)  for  two  differ¬ 
ent  strips.  He  received  the  1973 
Reuben  for  “Hagar”  and  the  1962 
Reuben  for  “Hi  and  Lois,”  on  which 
he  collaborated  with  Mort  Walker. 
That  35-year-old  King  comic  now 

Hy  Rosen  of  the  A/6any  (N.Y.)  Times 
Union. 

AAEC  attendees  then  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly,  via  a  show  of  hands, 
against  continuing  the  album  presen¬ 
tation. 

Whether  or  not  to  associate  with 
AAEC  'tory  photos  by  David  Astor. 


Dik  Browne  with  his  Viking  creation 
several  years  ago. 

appears  in  over  1,100  papers. 

Richard  Arthur  Allan  Browne,  who 
also  won  numerous  other  awards, 
was  born  in  New  York  City.  He  went 
on  to  work  for  the  old  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal,  Newsweek,  and  in  advertising  — 
where  he  created  the  Chiquita  Banana 

politicians  was  also  a  hot  topic  of 
uiscussion  during  the  “Editorial  Inde¬ 
pendence”  session  June  1 . 

Panelist  and  current  AAEC  presi¬ 
dent  Ben  Sargent  said  opinions  about 
this  run  the  gamut,  noting  that  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  editorial  cartoonist 
Pat  Oliphant  tries  to  avoid  even  minor 


and  redesigned  the  Campbell  Soup 
kids.  (For  more  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  on  Browne,  see  E&P,  February 
27,  1988  and  December  8,  1984.) 

“Dik  was  a  man  of  immense  talent 
and  wit,”  said  Walker.  “(H)e  was  one 
of  the  dearest  friends  I  had.” 

“I  have  been  fortunate  to  meet  and 
know  many  cartoonists,  but  I  have 
never  known  one  as  beloved  as  Dik 
Browne,”  said  King  president  Joseph 
F.  D’Angelo. 

A  private  service  was  held  June  7  in 
Sarasota,  and  a  memorial  service  is 
scheduled  for  August  1 1  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  family  has  requested  that 
donations  be  made,  in  lieu  of  flowers, 
to  the  Joan  Browne  Fund,  c/o  Sar¬ 
asota  Memorial  Hospital  Foundation, 
Waldemere  St.,  Sarasota,  Fla.  34239. 

contact  with  politicians,  while  the 
late  Thomas  Nast  allegedly  spent  the 
night  in  the  White  House  as  a  guest  of 
President  Grant. 

(Detroit  News  editorial  cartoonist 
Draper  Hill,  who  is  writing  a  Nast 
biography,  said  June  3  that  he  has 
found  no  evidence  of  this  but  added 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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The  putting  grip 

The  proper  putting  grip  is 
made  easier  by  club 
manufacturers.  Flat 
places  in  the  handle  are 
aligned  at  right  angles  to 
the  putting  blade.  The 
"reverse  overlap  grip," 
shown  here,  is  used  by 
the  majority  of  putters.  It 
allows  for  right  hand 
domination,  allows  both 
hands  to  work  as  one 
unit,  and  elimates 
excessive,  and  usually 
unwanted,  wrist  action 
from  the  stroke. 


TEE  OFF  FOR  MORE  READERS 


A  new  golf  infographic  has  rolled  onto  Copley  News 
Service's  fairway,  and  it's  illustrated  by  the  Miami 
Herald's  award-winning  artist,  Dan  Clifford. 

Teeing  Off  offers  golfers  the  latest  tips  and  trends  on 
chipping,  pitching  and  putting.  It's  the  perfect  caddie  for 
more  readers. 


Teeing  Oft  joins  our  popular  Sports  Trivia  comic  and 
Sports  Facts  infographic.  And  it's  available  in  our  weekly 
Sports  or  Fillers  &  Graphics  service. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a  free  sample. 

Order  today.  Increasing  readership  and  revenues  will 
be  a  hole  in  one. 
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(Continued  from  page  139) 
that  Nasi  did  do  more  for  Grant  than 
just  support  him  in  his  cartoons.  Hill’s 
June  2  AAEC  presentation  on  Nast 
will  be  covered  in  an  upcoming  E«feP 
issue.) 

Sargent  said  he  has  personal  friends 
who  are  Texas  state  officials,  “but  I 
make  it  clear  to  them  that  our  friend¬ 
ship  does  not  extend  to  the  drawing 
board,”  declared  the  Austin  Ameri- 
can-StatesmanlU niversal  editorial 
cartoonist. 

Steve  Benson  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Tribune  Media  Services, 
speaking  from  the  audience,  said  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  can  get  a  better 
sense  of  what  politicians  are  like  by 
meeting  them. 

Panelist  Steve  Kelley  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Copley  News  Service 
agreed  that  it  can  be  helpful  to  meet 
politicians  but  said  he  doesn’t  hesitate 
to  “put  a  knife  in  their  back”  in  subse¬ 
quent  cartoons  if  the  situation  war¬ 
rants  it.  “I  don’t  believe  in  friendship 
with  politicians,”  Kelley  com¬ 
mented. 

“What  about  politicians  you  sup¬ 
port?”  asked  an  audience  member. 

“You  especially  need  to  stay  away 


“MOHR  ON  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE" 


from  the  ones  you  like,”  replied 
Judge,  another  panelist.  “Readers 
might  think  you’re  supporting  him 
because  you’re  buddies.” 

Judge  added  that  most  politicians 
seem  like  “nice  guys,”  at  least  at 
first,  because  they  have  to  be  good  at 
making  that  kind  of  impression  to  be 
politicians  in  the  first  place.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  said,  they  may  be  “taking 
money  from  orphans  and  widows.” 

Kelley  queried  the  audience  sar¬ 
donically:  “How  many  of  you  have 
met  politicians  you  want  to  pal  around 
with?” 

Judge  also  noted  that  politicians  get 
more  out  of  associating  with  editorial 
cartoonists  than  vice  versa.  He  said 
some  politicians  like  to  be  seen  in 
photos  with  cartoonists  who  criticize 
them  because  it  conveys  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  cartoons  don’t  really 
“mean  anything.” 

As  for  the  reprinting  of  cartoons. 
Judge  said  he  has  a  problem  with  this 
if  they’re  used  for  a  political  cam¬ 
paign.  “I  try  to  stay  away  from  any¬ 
one  who  has  an  ax  to  grind,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “I  have  no  problem  with 
magazines  or  newspapers  .  .  .  which 
run  a  variety  of  [viewpoints].” 

“I’m  pretty  free  with  reprints,  but  I 


“MAIN  STREET  U.S.A" 


“Mohr  on  National  Defense’’:  Plain  talk  about  military  and  defense 
issues  from  one  who  has  been  there — Major  General  Henry  Mohr, 
former  director  of  Army  Reserve  Forces.  A  unique  column,  also  dealing 
with  issues  of  deep  concern  to  veterans,  members  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserves,  and  their  families. 

“Main  Street  U.S.A.’’ — “Stylish,”  “delightful,”  “perceptive” — the 
superlatives  pour  in  from  readers  of  William  Murchison’s  twice-a-week 
commentary.  The  Dallas  Morning  News  columnist  provides  a 
perspiective  free  of  the  high-blown  rhetoric  of  so  many  “Inside-the- 
Beltway”  Washington  columnists. 

Henry  Mohr’s  once-a-week  column  and  William  Murchison’s  twice-a- 
week  column  are  available  by  mail  or  AP  DataFeature  wire;  individually 
or  as  a  package.  For  more  information  or  a  free  trial  subscription,  just 
write  Andy  Seamans  at  Heritage  Features  Syndicate,  214  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002,  or  call  direct  at  (202)  543-0440. 


Bob  Staake 


draw  the  line  at  political  campaigns,” 
added  Sargent. 

But  Kelley  said  that  “everyone  has 
an  ax  to  grind.”  He  noted  that  he 
would  never  do  cartoons  for  political 
campaigns,  but  that  he  lets  them 
reprint  his  work  — just  as  a  number  of 
papers  allow  their  endorsement  edi¬ 
torials  to  be  reprinted. 

“What  difference  does  it  make?” 
Kelley  asked.  “In  theory,  I  should 
object  to  the  Washington  Post  run¬ 
ning  my  cartoons  because  it  is  politi¬ 
cally  [more  liberal]  than  me.” 

Kelley  added  that  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  should  avoid  the  temptation 
of  making  their  work  tamer  so  as  to 
increase  their  chances  of  getting 
reprinted  in  the  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  newsweeklies. 

Cartoonists,  said  a  couple  of  panel¬ 
ists,  can  also  be  tempted  to  adjust 
their  work  according  to  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  awards  offered  by  special-inter¬ 
est  groups. 

“A  small  business  award  was 
started,  and  suddenly  you  saw  a  lot  of 
small  business  cartoons,”  recalled 
Judge.  “When  there  was  no  more 
award,  there  were  no  more  small  busi¬ 
ness  cartoons.  It’s  insidious.  It’s  a 
cheap  way  to  influence  us,  and  we  fall 
for  it  a  lot  ...  .  Lobbying  groups  are 
trying  to  get  you  to  take  a  position.” 

Sargent  said  he  received  several 
awards  from  a  teachers’  group  after 
doing  cartoons  about  the  need  for 
teacher  pay  raises,  more  education 
spending,  and  so  on.  Then  he  drew  a 
cartoon  in  favor  of  competency  test¬ 
ing  for  teachers,  “and  the  awards 
dried  up!” 

The  AAEC  president  said  he 
believes  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  a  small 
number  of  other  awards  are  “legiti¬ 
mate,”  but  Kelley  questioned  how 
legitimate  any  contest  is. 

Once  a  cartoon  is  drawn,  politi¬ 
cians  often  want  the  originals.  Should 
editorial  cartoonists  charge  for  them? 

Benson  said  the  Republic  allows 
originals  to  be  given  away  but  not  sold 
in  order  to  avoid  “giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  you’re  influenced.  It  might 
soften  your  edge  if  you  think  you  can 
sell  the  cartoon  later.” 

But  Kelley  said  some  cartoonists 
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sell  their  originals  while  remaining 
“very  independent.” 

Philadelphia  Daily  News  editorial 
cartoonist  Signe  Wilkinson  said  she 
asks  people  requesting  an  original  to 
donate  to  a  charity  from  among  a  list 
she  provides.  One  such  requester  was 
former  Philadelphia  mayor  Frank 
Rizzo. 

Wilkinson  said  the  archconversa- 
tive  politician  actually  donated  $100 
to  her  daughter’s  day-care  center. 
This  shocked  the  Quakers  running  the 
center,  who  had  “their  heads  bashed 
in”  when  Rizzo  was  mayor. 

The  AAEC  vice  president  decided 
to  drop  the  drawing  off  at  Rizzo’s 
nearby  house,  where  —  in  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  pitfalls  of  associating  with 
politicians  —  Rizzo  offered  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  attorney  husband  a  job  at  a  firm 
that  was  suing  the  Daily  News  for  a 
cartoon  about  Rizzo! 

As  for  speaking  fees.  Judge  said  he 
used  to  charge  for  giving  talks,  but 
decided  that  it  was  hypocritical  to  do 
so  if  he  were  criticizing  politicians 
for  the  same  thing. 

But  Kelley,  who  charges  a  fee, 
argued  that  politicians  are  paid  with 
public  taxpayer  funds  while  cartoon¬ 
ists  are  paid  by  private  newspaper 
companies. 

“The  people  in  attendance  are 
being  charged,  and  you  are  part  of  the 
draw,”  he  stated.  “You  either  take 
the  fee  or  they  make  money  off  you.” 

Kelley  keeps  the  fee  when  he 
speaks  to  for-profit  groups,  but  has 
nonprofit  organizations  donate  his  fee 
to  a  charity. 

Clay  Bennett  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  said  with  a  smile  that  he  once 
returned  a  $100  speaking  fee  to  a 


Pair  of  serializations 

A  five-part  excerpt  from  the  late 
comedienne  Gilda  Radner’s  It’s 
Always  Something  (Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter)  is  being  offered  by  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service.  Art  is  included. 

Also  available  with  art  is  a  five-part 
excerpt  from  The  Good  Times  (Wil¬ 
liam  Morrow).  The  book  is  New  York 
Times/NYTNS  humor  columnist 
Russell  Baker’s  autobiographical 
sequel  to  Growing  Up. 


'Curtis'  cartoonist  Roy  Billingsley  of  King  Features  Syndicate  (center)  with  four 
student  winners  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Minority  Cartoon  Contest.  From  the  left 
ore  Dom  Chonyo,  Orlando  Karim,  Billingsley,  Dwayne  Hoffman,  and  David 
Jackson.  Billingsley  spoke  and  presented  the  contest  awards  at  the  opening 
reception  of  the  'Ethnic  Images  in  Comics'  exhibition  that  ran  last  month  at  Wayne 
Stats  University's  Community  Arts  Gallery-McGregor  Center.  The  reception  was 
sponsored  by  the  university,  the  Free  Press,  the  Detroit  City  Council  Youth 
Advisory  Commission,  and  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  (ADLBB). 
The  over-200-piece  exhibition  was  created  by  the  Philadelphia-based  Balch 
Institute  for  Ethnic  Studies  in  conjunction  with  the  ADLBB.  (Photograph  by  Hugh 
Grannum  of  the  Free  Press.) 


Gilda  Radner 


library  group  because  “I  could  never 
do  an  anti-library  cartoon  and  feel 
good  about  it!” 

Judge  said  cartoonists  who  turn 
down  speaking  fees,  free-lance  earn¬ 
ings,  and  other  monies  to  avoid  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  might  consider  asking 
their  papers  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
lost  income. 

Finally,  the  AAEC  discussed  the 
trend  of  artists  joining  together  to 
draw  cartoons  on  major  social  prob¬ 
lems  —  such  as  homelessness  and 
hunger  —  on  the  same  day.  Many 
cartoonists  favor  such  efforts,  but  the 
sentiment  among  speakers  June  3  was 
against  them. 

Panelist  Bob  Staake,  a  St.  Louis 
free-lancer,  said  he  organized  such  a 
campaign  against  war  toys  (see  E&P, 
December  13,  1986)  as  a  way  to  edu¬ 
cate  cartoonists  and  the  public  about 
the  matter. 

Staake  ended  the  campaign  after 
three  years  because  he  thought  peo¬ 
ple  had  become  more  sensitized  to  the 
issue  and  because  he  had  received 
complaints  about  it. 

Sargent  said  the  anti-war  toy  and 
other  campaigns  are  for  “wonderful 
causes,”  but  that  they  could  give 
readers  the  impression  that  cartoon¬ 
ists  are  not  making  their  own  deci- 

About  Little  League 

A  series  about  the  history  of  Little 
League  Baseball  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  over  600  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  clients  to  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  LLB. 

The  series  is  comprised  of  five  800- 
word  excerpts  from  Harvey  From- 
mer’s  just-released  Growing  Up  at 
Bat  (Pharos  Books).  Also  included  is 
an  introduction  by  major-league 
baseball  Commissioner  A.  Bartlett 
Giamatti  and  photos. 


sions.  “I  think  a  cartoonist  likes  to 
feel  he’s  in  charge  of  his  own 
agenda,”  he  added. 

Benson  said  “cartoon  crusades” 
can  give  newspaper  editors  a  bad 
impression,  too.  One  editor,  he 
reported,  taunted  him  about  going  to 
the  “cartoonists’  union”  (AAEC) 
meeting  to  “get  marching  orders.” 
Benson  said  the  campaigns  are  an 
“image  problem”  that  “compromises 
our  integrity  as  independent  think¬ 
ers.” 

Bennett  noted  that  he  didn’t  partici¬ 
pate  in  last  year’s  homelessness  effort 
(see  E&P,  October  22),  and  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  local  activists  despite  having 
done  about  20  cartoons  on  the  subject 
in  previous  months. 

David  Horsey  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  said  some  cartoonists 
take  part  in  the  campaigns  to  feel  like 
national  celebrities.  “We  should 
never  forget  that  we  are  journalists,” 
he  declared. 

Judge  noted  that  having  to  do  a 
cartoon  on  a  certain  issue  on  a  certain 
day  can  be  very  limiting.  “What  if  the 
mayor  of  Kansas  City  got  caught  in 
bed  with  a  goat  that  day?”  he  asked. 
“I  would  rather  draw  that!” 

Staake  said  that  his  anti-war  toy 
campaign  gave  cartoonists  a  two- 
week  span  of  time  to  comment  on  the 
subject. 

Sargent  also  pointed  out  that  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  politician  organized  the  1988 
homelessness  cartoon  campaign, 
which  could  have  created  perception 
problems. 

Amid  all  the  ethics  discussion, 
magazine  cartoonist/“Poor  Arnold’s 
Almanac”  cartoonist  Arnold  Roth  of 
Creators  Syndicate  had  this  to  say  to 
the  panelists:  “If  you  let  me  talk  for  a 
half-hour.  I’ll  give  you  $25  each!” 

Coverage  of  the  AAEC  meeting  will 
continue  in  next  week's  issue. 
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iron  to  old,  thinking  that  Colorliner  stacks  and  Metroliner 
units  could  be  easily  integrated.  While  it  is  physically 
possible,  and  the  press  control  systems  are  designed  for 
compatibility,  it  proved  impractical.  For  the  price  of  dis¬ 
mantling,  refurbishing,  moving  and  erecting  the  old 
presses  at  a  new  site,  Jochen  said  it  made  more  sense  to 
erect  a  full  Colorliner. 

For  50"  newsprint,  Jochen  reported  no  problems  in 
preliminary  talks  with  suppliers  and  said  a  decision  has  not 
been  made  on  steel  or  all-fiber  cores.  As  for  saving  and 
returning  steel-tipped  cores,  he  said,  “That’s  not  all  that 
bad  .  .  .  because  getting  rid  of  some  of  this  waste  around 
here  is  always  a  problem  anyway.  So  at  least  we  could 
send  them  the  cores  back.” 

Jochen  said  management  is  still  talking  to  almost  all 
other  vendors.  He  said  AG  Vs  were  ruled  out  in  favor  of  an 
automatic  track  system,  citing  $1-1 'A-million  costs  for  the 
former  against  $500,000  for  the  latter. 

“We  just  don’t  think  we  would  get  the  payback  from  the 
AGV,”  he  said,  adding  that  “We’d  also  like  to  see  it  in 
plants  running  a  little  bit  more.  Maybe  if  we  get  that 
second  press  out  there  it  might  be  more  practical  for  us  at 
that  point.” 

Second  press? 

Jochen  said  the  new  building  will  accommodate  a  sec¬ 
ond  nine-unit  press  next  to  the  initial  installation.  But  The 
Pellegren  Corp.,  the  project’s  architectural  engineers,  are 
still  doing  “some  of  the  preliminary  work  —  foundation 
work  and  size  of  building  and  what  we’re  going  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  in  it  —  so  we  really  haven’t  got  that  nailed  down  tight 
yet,”  said  Jochen.  He  said  that  while  it  might  be  a  little 
late,  management  is  still  aiming  for  mid- 1990  completion. 

A  few  weeks  or  months  may  seem  of  little  consequence 
after  three  years  of  delay  caused  by  adoption  of  a  local 
measure  to  restrict  development,  one  that  publisher  and 
chairman  Dean  Lesher  says  cost  him  $3  million  in  price 
increases. 

Lesher  was  not  permitted  to  build  or  bring  in  presses. 
He  appealed  and  won  the  right  to  put  up  his  new  plant. 
Quoted  in  an  April  Chicago  Tribune  article,  Lesher  said, 
“Any  place  in  California  that  adopts  no-growth  is  out  of 
step.  After  all,  this  is  a  growth  state.”  Lesher  is  currently 
asking  the  court  to  award  compensation  for  the  extra 
expense. 

*  *  * 

MAN  Roland  has  received  an  order,  also  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  for  a  LFniman  offset  press,  and  Rockwell  has  reported 
two  more  Colorliner  orders. 

The  Times,  a  45,000-circulation  daily  in  San  Mateo,  will 
replace  six  56-year-old  Hoe  letterpress  units  with  five  4/2 
Uniman  arch  units  and  three  4/2  color  decks. 

The  press  will  have  MAVO  presetting  console,  double¬ 
delivery  2: 1  folder  and  45"  two-arm  RTFs.  Installation  will 
begin  in  October,  with  production  expected  to  begin  in 
February. 

The  press  can  produce  twice  the  number  of  color  pages 
now  printed  and  increase  the  number  of  sections  from  six 
to  eight.  At  60,000  cph,  it  is  50%  faster  than  the  existing 
press. 

Publisher  John  H.  Clinton  Jr.  cited  the  ability  to  print 
crisp,  clear,  multicolor  pages  with  the  new  Uniman.  Color 
reproduction  quality  is  enhanced  by  computer  presetting 
of  ink  levels  and  the  press’s  registration,  according  to 
Edward  Padilla,  CEO  at  MAN’S  Newspaper  Press  Divi¬ 
sion.  After  shipment  from  West  Germany,  various  opera¬ 


tor  assistance  controls  will  be  added  at  MAN’S  New 
Jersey  facility  before  installation. 

Davenport,  Iowa’s  59,000-circulation  Quad  City  Times 
is  slated  to  receive  26  couples  of  Goss  Colorliner  in  Sep¬ 
tember  from  Rockwell’s  Graphic  Systems  Div.  plant  in 
nearby  Cedar  Rapids.  The  75,000-cph  press  will  go  into  a 
new  office  and  production  facility  now  under  construc¬ 
tion.  The  order  includes  a  double  3:2  160-page  folder  and 
eight  CT50  RTPs  for  50"  newsprint  rolls. 

The  Colorliner’ s  Advanced  Press  Control  System  will 
utilize  a  local  area  network  to  link  all  components  to  a 
remote  master  workstation  and  product  quality  worksta¬ 
tion.  A  supervisory  processor  with  Layout  Assistant  will 
provide  impositioning,  scheduling  and  post-production 
reporting.  A  Page  Area  Reader  is  included  in  the  order. 

The  Asbury  Park  (N .  J .)  Press  will  be  adding  a  Colorliner 
press  to  its  other  Goss  offset  equipment.  Details  were  not 
available  last  month,  but  the  paper  reported  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  a  three-phase  expansion  just  begun  will  almost 
double  existing  pressroom  and  postpress  space,  adding 
64,000  square  feet.  The  Press  now  runs  two  nine-unit  lines 
of  Metro  offset. 


Ontiesinriysitb... 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP.,  Maynard,  Mass.,  and 
NORTHERN  TELECOM  INC.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  have 
announced  functional  integration  of  voice  and  data  infor¬ 
mation  resources  at  the  desktop. 

The  communications  capability  is  based  on  interaction 
between  Digital’s  Computer  Integrated  Telephony  and 
Northern  Telecom’s  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network 
Applications  Protocol  software  products,  in  which  tele¬ 
phone  switching  and  ISDN/AP  software  are  linked  with 
computer  software. 

The  development  has  led  to  applications  that  include 
enhanced  automatic  call  distribution  that  integrates 
incoming  calls  with  pertinent  information  from  a  com¬ 
pany’s  database,  integrated  message  desk  capability  to 
link  message  taking  automatically  to  electronic  mail,  or 
voice  store-and-forward  mail  and  screen-based  dialing 
allowing  users  to  key  in  the  name  of  a  party  to  be  called. 

DEC  VMS  CIT  Server  software  is  priced  at  $3,000; 
VMS  CIT  Applications  Interface  software  ranges  from 
$450  to  $14,250,  depending  on  hardware  configuration. 
Northern  Telecom’s  ISDN/AP  software  ranges  in  price 
from  $10,000  for  the  Meridian  SLl-ST  PBX  to  $20,0(0  for 
the  Meridian  SLI-XT. 


GENER.\TION  TECHNOLOGIES  CORP.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  offering  Gen-Link  software  to  autodial  and 
uplink  to  wire  services  and  syndicates  for  filing  stories  into 
the  services’  systems.  It  was  designed  to  solve  the 
ANPA/RTNDA  format,  priority  and  keyword  set-up  and 
dial-up  problems  in  sending  items  electronically  to  news 
wires  and  syndicators. 

Gen-link  is  a  DOS-compatible  program  for  286-  and  386- 
based  machines  functioning  with  a  Hayes-compatible 
120()-baud  modem.  It  is  secured  by  a  hard-coded  elec¬ 
tronic  key  device  that  permits  only  authorized-user 
access.  Gen-Link  prompts  users  through  the  filing  se¬ 
quence  with  a  fill-out-the-form  interface.  Category  and 
Wority  fields  are  accompanied  by  “help”  tables  showing 
meaning  associated  with  each  valid  entry. 
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be  multi-Ian  connection  to  a  Tandem, 
including  the  new  CLX,  that  supports 
AppleTalk,  Ethernet  and  Token  Ring. 

Coyote  terminals  will  still  be  sold. 
Though  Coyotes  offer  publishing-spe¬ 
cific  advantages,  Edwards  noted  that 
users  “certainly  will  not  be  able  to  get 
any  of  the  graphics  work  that’s  going 
to  be  done  on  the  Macintosh,  but 
that’s  not  necessarily  a  problem  in  the 
editorial  or  advertising  environ¬ 
ment.” 

While  both  vendors  naturally 
expect  to  benefit  from  the  joint  effort, 
so  do  some  large  customers.  The 
Standard  was  not  alone  in  trying  to 
exploit  both  DTI  and  SII  products. 
SII  users  interested  in  DTI  software 
include  the  Detroit  News,  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Washington  Post. 

“It’s  my  view,”  said  Oldham, 
“that  the  end  users  were  the  ones  who 
saw  the  benefit  of  the  alliance  before 
even  the  two  companies  did 
and  .  .  .  initiated  bringing  us 
together.” 

Detroit  News  composing  room 
assistant  superintendent  Larry  Roth 
introduced  Edwards  and  Oldham  at 
un  SII  users  group  meeting  last 
winter. 

“There  is  tremendous  value  to  the 
buyer  in  having  ail  these  pieces  inte¬ 
grated,”  said  Edwards,  explaining 
that  much  of  the  profit  lost  from  sell¬ 
ing  Macs  or  PCs  rather  than  SII  termi¬ 
nals  “will  be  made  up  in  the  software 
charges  and  the  integration  charges.” 

He  said  the  deal  fits  into  SII’s  year- 
old  transition  from  concentration  on 
hardware  sales  to  software  sales,  the 
latter  being  a  more  profitable  enter¬ 
prise,  according  to  Edwards. 

He  added  that  “It  also  gives  me 
stand-alone  products  that  I  can  mar¬ 
ket  into  my  competitors’  installations 
that  I  could  never  do  before.” 

He  envisioned  a  “Trojan  horse 
approach”  in  which  sale  of  a  display 
ad  system  to  a  competitor’s  customer 
might  lead  to  a  Tandem  sale  later  if  the 
user  needed  high-volume  long-term 
ad  storage,  possibly  paving  the  way 
for  further  systems  sales. 

Though  SII  “will  assume  total 
installation  and  ongoing  support 
responsibility,”  Edwards  said  hard¬ 
ware  support  is  up  to  the  user. 

Customers  may  sign  maintenance  J 
agreements  with  SII  or  go  to 
Businessland.  Hardware  for  a  large 
turn-key  system  staged  beforehand 
by  SII  would  be  provided  by  SII,  but 
even  that  customer  could  later  add 
more  Macs  purchased  at  the  nearest 


Businessland  and  request  extra  soft¬ 
ware  disk(s)  from  SII. 

For  DTI,  there  is  the  opportunity  to 
move  more  software  into  larger  oper¬ 
ations.  Besides  what  was  described  as 
a  “minimal”  upfront  SII  payment, 
DTI  will  receive  licensing  fees  that 
correspond  to  the  amount  and  kind  of 
software  sold.  (Royalties  were  put  in 
the  $l,()00-$3,000  range  per  worksta¬ 
tion.) 

Serving  publications  under  30,000 
circulation,  DTI  can  focus  on  free 
papers,  weeklies  and  smaller  dailies, 
which  Oldham  said  “require  a  lot  less 
hand-holding  and  ...  a  leaner  and 
meaner  marketing  and  support 
approach.” 

DTI,  which  began  its  software 
development  for  Apple  computers, 
was  “developing  for  the  Apple  Lisa 
when  it  first  came  out,  even  before  the 
Macintosh  came  on  the  scene,”  said 
Oldham. 

He  said  that  DTI  has  used 
Businessland  “as  a  fallback  so  that 
we  always  have  support,”  adding  that 
the  reseller  has  the  world’s  biggest 
Macintosh  product  inventory.  The 
arrangement  coincides  with  buyer 
behavior. 

According  to  Oldham,  DTI  sells 
more  than  twice  the  units  of  software 
alone  as  it  does  software  bundled 
with  Macintoshes,  so  customers  are 
obviously  shopping  for  their  own 
hardware  deals  and  local  support. 

He  said  that  although  there  are  still 
even  some  Mac  SEs  used,  the  news¬ 
paper  market  has  probably  seen  the 
last  of  Mac  II  sales. 

“Almost  overnight  the  Ilex  has 
become  far  and  away  the  leader  in 
sales,”  said  Oldham. 

DTI’s  “international  consortium” 
of  licensees  using  its  source  code 
“have  been  developing  newspaper- 
specific  products  on  the  Mac  for  some 
time”  said  Oldham.  They  include 
Sweden’s  Tele-Ekonomi  wirephoto 
product,  Australia’s  Pongrass  Ltd. 
classified  pagination  product,  Brit¬ 
ain’s  DPS/Typecraft  scanning  and 
compression  technology.  Also,  Ita¬ 
ly’s  Hyphen  (through  its  U.K.  sub¬ 
sidiary)  offers  imagesetters  that  now 
have  built-in  decompression  soft¬ 
ware. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  interna¬ 
tional  .  .  .  development  that  comes 
with  this  agreement  and  now  is 
available  to  SII  to  be  tied  into  their 
high-end  systems,”  said  Oldham, 
“and  SII  becomes  one  of  these 
licensees  and  will  make  additional 
developments  available  ...” 

“I’m  almost  doubling  my  develop¬ 
ment  staff,”  Edwards  said,  estimat¬ 
ing  that  the  pact  with  DTI  effectively 
added  another  40  people. 


NLRB 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

the  company  receives  something  in 
writing  from  the  NLRB,  “it’s  too 
early  to  make  a  judgment  on  any 
aspects”  of  the  charges. 

“But  while  this  is  pending,”  he 
continued,  “we  will  continue  labor 
negotiations  toward  a  fair  contract 
settlement.” 

The  Guild  last  year  had  filed  27 
examples,  or  items  of  evidence,  of 
unfair  labor  practice  charges  against 
the  Union-Tribune  Co.,  which  wefe 
investigated  by  the  NLRB. 

Marston  told  the  Union  that,  in  an 
unrelated  action,  the  NLRB  had 
found  the  Guild  in  violation  of  federal 
labor  law  on  two  charges  filed  by  the 
company  in  connection  with  two 
employees  who  had  resigned  from  the 
Guild. 

Mayor 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

originated  the  “Honorary  Mayor  for  a 
Day”  campaign,  jested,  “Now  I  can 
say  I  made  him  what  he  is  today.” 

The  enterprising  Dunning  received 
most  of  his  $6,428  at  the  UC  Davis 
Picnic  Day  when  he  set  up  a  table 
along  the  parade  route  and  asked  for 
donations.  He  also  auctioned  off  city 
positions;  the  city  attorney’s  job  went 
for  $250. 

Bruce  Gallaudet,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Davis  (Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  credited  the  campaign  with 
raising  not  only  badly  needed  funds 
for  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citi¬ 
zens  but  for  raising  awareness  about 
the  mentally  disabled. 

“The  mentally  and  developmen- 
tally  disabled  are  the  real  winners  in 
this,”  Gallaudet  said.  “The  funds  will 
help  them  secure  a  normal  lifestyle.” 

Nathan  Acuna,  ARC’S  director  of 
development,  said  he  hoped  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  campaign  sparks  an  inter¬ 
est  in  helping  retarded  citizens  in 
other  communities. 

“It  [honorary  mayor]  had  never 
been  done  before,”  Acuna  observed. 

As  for  Honorary  Mayor  Dunning, 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  name  the 
nearby  Yolo  County  city  of  West  Sac¬ 
ramento  as  “our  sister  city,”  and 
Corbett  as  the  “ambassador  to  West 
Sac.” 

He  also  drew  laughs  when  he 
gaveled  Mayor  Pro  Tern  Jerry  Adler 
“out  of  order,”  mocking  Corbett’s 
actions  at  a  recent  meeting. 

(Garvey  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 
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“harder  the  sell,”  the  harder  your 
case  is  to  defend. 

16.  Good  taste:  Admittedly,  good 
taste  is  an  illusive  concept.  However, 
most  people  would  agree  that  shoving 
a  microphone  into  the  face  of  a 
mother  whose  three  children  have 
just  been  killed  in  afire  is  in  bad  taste. 
When  this  kind  of  tactic  is  used,  an 
otherwise  objective  and  accurate 
story  becomes  tainted. 

17.  Safety  of  people:  Use  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  order  to  protect  the 
safety  and  the  lives  of  people.  To 
reveal  facts  that  threaten  the  safety  of 
people  —  giving  the  address  of  a  shel¬ 
ter  for  battered  women  —  displays  an 
insensitivity  to  others  which  will 
come  back  in  the  form  of  a  jury  ver¬ 
dict  if  such  conduct  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  lawsuit. 

18.  Admitting  mistakes:  Voluntarily 
admit  your  errors  and  correct  your 
own  mistakes  instead  of  hiding  them 
and  permitting  your  adversary  to 
uncover  and  later  expose  them  and 
you  to  a  hostile  jury. 

19.  Do  not  violate  the  rule  against 
dumbness:  Be  sure  that  you  are 
insured  for  libel  and  other  related  tort 
claims  under  your  employer’s  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  Also,  check  policy  limits 
and  deductions  because  you  may  find 
that  you  need  an  “excess”  or 
“umbrella”  policy  for  complete  cov¬ 
erage.  Further,  determine  if  your 
company  has  internal  guidelines  to 
encourage  fair  and  accurate  reporting 
which  you  are  obliged  to  follow.  Com¬ 
panies  promulgate  such  guidelines  to 
protect  themselves  against  libel 
claims. 

If  you  the  reporter  fail  to  follow 
these  guidelines,  your  employer  may 
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not  indemnify  you  for  any  damage 
awards  and  you  may  also  lose  your 
job.  Moreover,  if  you  neglect  to  fol¬ 
low  your  own  company’s  guidelines, 
a  plaintiff’s  lawyer  will  make  you  look 
and  feel  very  foolish  in  court. 

20.  Ethics:  Be  ethical.  If  you  ques¬ 
tion  someone  else’s  ethics,  you 
should  be  particularly  careful  to 
adhere  to  the  highest  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  of  your  own  profession. 

Avoid  paid  junkets  by  parties  who 
support  your  criticism  of  the  person 
or  corporation  you  have  investigated. 
Religiously  avoid  such  questionable 
tactics  as  misrepresenting  your  iden¬ 
tity,  secretly  recording  what  others 
consider  private  conversations,  tell¬ 
ing  lies,  giving  bribes,  using  illegal 
means  of  entry  or  access  to  informa¬ 
tion. 

Of  course,  your  best  safeguard 
against  a  libel  suit  is  to  adhere  to  the 
best  standards  of  professional  jour¬ 
nalism.  By  doing  so,  you  will  have 
addressed  most  of  the  20  guidelines 
and  you  will  have  achieved  the  dual 
objective  of  informing  the  public 
while  respecting  the  reputational 
interest  of  the  people  in  your  story. 


(Saad  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Dick¬ 
inson,  Wright,  Moon,  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman,  based  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Michigan,  a  suburb  of  Detroit.) 
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nation  with  the  higher  rewards  and 
glamour  of  broadcasting  and  public 
relations  and  turn  them  to  newspa¬ 
pers  for  career  opportunities. 

Funding  for  the  program  has  been 
committed  through  the  1989-90 
academic  year. 


Settle 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


receive  $93  in  back  pay  for  the  sus¬ 
pension,  which  will  be  removed  from 
his  university  records. 

In  addition,  the  university  agreed  to 
amend  its  policy  on  publication  of 
controversial  stories  in  the  Sundial, 
designating  the  paper  as  a  “public 
forum.” 

Controversial  pieces  will  be 
allowed  unless  the  material  is  libel¬ 
ous,  obscene  or  an  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  according  to  the  settlement. 


Headhunters 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


track.” 

Still,  Rowley  said,  the  task  is  not 
an  impossible  one.  In  dealing  with  re¬ 
cruiters,  he  advised  managers  with 
a  critical  need  to  communicate  fully 
with  them. 

“The  more  you  communicate,  the 
more  the  recruiter  will  appreciate  it 
and  the  happier  you’ll  be  with  the 
results,”  he  stated. 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  156) 


bothered  by  that  guy.  Professionally 
acceptable  always,  but  a  no-no  level 
of  work  for  a  friend. 

Through  it  all  editorial  types  have 
kept  their  cool  and  printers  have 
turned  to  other  chores  for  their  living, 
with  machines  making  corrections, 
changes  and  deletions  without  those 
proofs  with  those  odd  tracks 
scratched  all  over  them  in  spidery 
lines. 

But  it  was  nice  on  a  late  day  in 
winter  to  find  a  printer  or  two  behind  a 
distant  Linotype  enjoying  some  early 
holiday  warmth  with  an  editorial  pal 
after  the  final  deadline  emergency  had 
passed. 

Thanks  to  the  all-efficient  terminal, 
that  camaraderie  no  longer  exists. 
Those  all  efficient  men  of  lead  and 
ink,  many  experts  on  the  more 
abstract  questions  of  English  gram¬ 
mar,  are  no  more. 

And  Mr.  Etaoin  Shrdlu  is  forever 
gone. 

Ohio  court  upholds 
libel  suit  dismissal 

The  5th  Ohio  District  Court  of 
Appeals  has  upheld  dismissal  of  a  for¬ 
mer  Canton  councilman’s  $510,000 
libel  suit  against  The  Repository. 

Michael  J.  Freeman  filed  the  law¬ 
suit  in  October  1986  over  a  column  a 
year  earlier  by  Repository  editor 
Michael  E.  Hanke  which  criticized 
the  campaign  advertisements  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Freeman,  Michael’s  father,  who 
was  running  for  city  treasurer.  Free¬ 
man  was  his  father’s  campaign  chair¬ 
man  and  treasurer. 

The  appeals  court  ruled  that  the 
article  was  protected  opinion  and 
upheld  the  suit’s  dismissal  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1988  by  Common  Pleas  Court 
Judge  Fred  J.  Shoemaker. 
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Classifled  Adverdsinp 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Daily  Newspapers;  AUTO  ROAD  TEST 
COLUMN  w/photo,  weekly.  Reasonable. 
(714)  761-3204  or  2770  W.  Lincoln, 
No.  49.  Anaheim,  CA  92801. 

HUMOR 

HILARIOUS  look  at  contemporary  life. 
IN  A  NUTSHELL  will  keep  your  readers 
laughing  every  week.  Award-winner, 
5-year  track  record.  700  words.  Free 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washinrton  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  FEATURES  -  Camera  ready  or 
MAC  Disk.  Health,  Consumer  Watch 
Columns  by  Esther  Peterson,  Editorial 
Cartoons,  Photos,  Food,  TV,  and  more. 
Free.  Contact;  NEWS  USA,  1199 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20045;  (202)  682-2400. 

NATURE  A  OUTDOORS 

THE  NATURAL  WORLD 

Weekly  column.  Allows  readers  to 
become  intimate  with  nature.  Includes 
birdwatching,  wildflowers,  hiking, 
camping,  how-to's.  Enjoyed  by 
amateurs  and  professionals  alike.  Joel 
Cook,  c/o  The  Agency,  PO  Box  139, 
Kings  Park,  NY  11754,  call  (516) 
544-0703.  Samples  available. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
45882  Emerson  St.,  Hemet,  CA  92344 
Phone:  (714)  927-5594 

The  finest  in  enjoyable  and  intriguing 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 

REMODEUNG 

ON  THE  HOUSE,  popular  weekly  column 
on  remodeling  BY  TWO  EXPERTS.  For 
samples,  costs,  (415)  283-0350. 

Run  your  ad  for 

12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefltting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 

gj 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTOR,  joint  venture  partner  or 
publishing  management  company 
wanted  for  established  and  largest 
Hispanic  weekly  newspaper  in  the  OS. 
with  paid  circulation  in  the  northeast 
and  south  Florida.  Capital  needed  to 
expand  to  other  Hispanic  markets.  Call 
Mr.  Ibarria  at  (201)  348-1959. 


NEWSPAPERS  &  BOOKSTORES  FOR 
SALE  BY  OWNER.  West/Midwestern 
states,  owner  finance.  Affiliated  Busi¬ 
ness  Consultants  (719)  548-8888. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

There's  a  story  in  this  and  a  service  for 
you.  The  National  Business  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  non-profit  organization,  is 
providing  big  business  benefits  such  as 
Credit  Union,  College  Education  assis¬ 
tance  for  employees’  children.  Long 
Distance  Telephone  discounts  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  home  phones,  and  group 
health  insurance  at  low  family  rates  for 
small  businesses.  A  thousand  small 
businesses  per  week  are  joining  our 
association  for  good  sound  business 
and  philanthropic  reasons.  To  find  out 
why,  call  l-(800)  999-9345. 


Agricultural  Style  Manual  &  Glossary 
available  for  farm,  real  estate,  business 
writers  and  ad  agencies.  3,000  plus 
entries,  321  pages.  $12  each,  postage 
paid.  Checks  payable  to  Ag  Style,  707 
Lee,  College  Station,  TX  77840. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr.. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
45(K)  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City.  MO  64111 
Office;  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar.  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Bu^rs  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
TO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

TO  Box  5789,  Bend.  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1(X)0,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals.  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy.  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad.  TO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 


May  19,  1989 

This  announcement  is  to  conftratiilate 

JAMES  MALOTT  and  TOM  ANDERSON 

of 


GLOBE,  ARIZONA 

on  the  sale  of 


paid  weekly  circulation  7,464 
to 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  Co.  of  ILLINOIS 

WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  HAVE  REPRESENTED 
THE  SELLERS  IN  THIS  TRANSACTION. 


Webster  & 
Associates 

PUBLICATION  BROKERS 


812  S.  GOLIAD.  P.O.  BOX  850,  ROCKWALL,  TX  75087 
(214)  722-3030  FAX  (214)  722-3131 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CONSULTANTS 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Brc  Ver 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente.  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  150  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne.  VKY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  A2  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Contact 

GLORIA  6USHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ARTS  AND  LITERARY  PUBLICATION 
5  years  old,  N.E.  Florida  Coast 
Expanding  Market.  Gross  $34K.  Sell 
$70K.  Box  3861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COME  TO  TEXAS:  Established  weeklies 
in  east,  west,  central  and  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  Publishers  want  to  retire.  From 
$10,000  down,  some  with  buildings 
and  owner  financing.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950.  Write  or  call  for  list. 


GROUP  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA 
WEEKLIES  FOR  SALE 
Our  tabloid  newspapers  are  comprised 
of  over  150  pages  per  week,  as  well  as 
an  additional  20  pages  a  week  of  city 
and  attorney  legal  ads.  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  out  of  which  12,000  are 
subscribers.  If  we  can't  strike  up  a  deal, 
maybe  we  could  form  a  holding 
company  and  acquire  other  newspap¬ 
ers.  Box  3893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


High  growth  market.  County  seat.  Close 
to  metro  area.  $950, (JOO  gross, 
$150,000  cash  flow.  Western  US. 

Jim  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 


INVESTOR,  joint  venture  partner  or 
publishing  management  company 
wanted  for  established  and  largest 
Hispanic  weekly  newspaper  in  the  US 
with  paid  circulation  in  the  northeast 
and  south  Florida.  Capital  needed  to 
expand  to  other  Hispanic  markets.  Call 
Mr.  Ibarria  at  (201)  348-1959. 


MONTHLY,  COMMUNITY,  newspaper 
for  sale  in  sunny  Long  Beach,  CA. 

Call  (213)  597-9996. 
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PROFITABLE  TEXAS  WEEKLY, 
$960,000  gross.  Priced  at  $950,000, 
including  building. 

MID  ATLANTIC  NEIGHBORHOOD 
WEEKLY.  With  over  $370,000  cash 
flow,  $980,000  gross.  $2,500,000. 

MARKET  LEADERS.  2  newspapers  and 
tourist  magazine.  Serves  popular  (^lor- 
ado  ski  area.  $385,000  gross, 
$131,000  net.  $600,000  terms. 

Several  profitable  Texas  weeklies  in 
$400,000  gross  range. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA,  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  10  yrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Weekly  in  hunting,  fishing,  photo  para¬ 
dise  on  Rocky  Mtn.  Front.  Computer¬ 
ized,  1,100  circ.  Ideal  for  news/ad 
couple.  Owner  70.  $10,000  down  w/ 
easy  terms  or  $20,000  cash.  Cheap 
office/apt.  rent.  Box  302,  Augusta,  MI 
59410. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Consider  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000.  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

Small  Rural  Newspaper  or  agricultural 
publication  wanted.  Will  buy  outright  or 
make  deal  for  experienced  manage¬ 
ment.  We  are  interested  in  building  a 
national  rural  circulation.  Call  David 
Firebaugh  (800)  999-9345. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

VERY  PROFITABLE  Fast  growing  web 
plant  in  southwest.  $2,400,000  gross, 
$400,000  net.  Priced  at  $2,500,000. 
Includes  $1,200,000  building  and  real 
estate. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA,  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Growing,  monthly  outdoor-fishing 
magazine,  7  years  old,  excellent  bass, 
trout,  deer,  turkey  area.  Couple  perfect. 
$50,000.  Zone  4.  Box  3887,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT 
magazine  in  high  growth  area.  Great 
lifestyle!  Asking  $210,000  or  lx  gross. 
Owner  financing  for  right  buyer.  Excel¬ 
lent  potential.  Reply  to  Box  3869, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


Our  client  seeks  to  purchase  your 
magazine/directory/newspaper.  It  can 
be  trade  or  consumer.  Must  have  profit¬ 
able  track  record  or  potential  with  gross 
of  $750,000 -H .  Strongly  prefer  So.  CA. 
Please  send  brief  des.  with  sample 
issue  and  rate  card  to:  Allan  Bloom, 
Esq.,  Bloom  &  Ruttenburg,  2800  28th 
St.,  Suite  310,  Santa  Monica,  CA 
90405  or  call  me  at  (213)  452-5838. 


The  feeling  of  sJeepiness 
when  you  ore  not  in 
bed,  and  can’t  get 
there,  is  the  meanest 
feeling  in  the  world. 

Ed  Howe 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

America’s  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


CIRCULATION  CONCEPTS 
Telemarketing  Specialist  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  computerized  dial¬ 
ing  systems,  watts  lines  and  national 
references.  Robert  Miller  or  Deborah 
Sullivan  l-(800)-634-9640.  (303) 
795-7380. 

DAILY  &  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada’s  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.SlA. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 

Color 

your 

newspaper 

specialists 
in  superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers 

$68 

regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.  x  12  in. 

24  hr. 

turnaround  by  special  request 

800-228-3483 
800-422-1 164 /PA 
717-784-2121 

^  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
Commercial  Color 

Blf>omsburg,  PA  17815 


Consulting-One  Time-Low  Cost 
High  Waste — Low  Productivity 
Drain  Profits  EVERY  Day!! 
Call  for  Help.  No  Gain  No  Fee! 
Drazan  (312)  485-6973 


SERVICE  8,  REPAIR 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST 
Offset  press  repair  service,  installation, 
training  and  consultation.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Woodgate  Court,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207,  (301)  922-6218. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate, 

H,  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

108  Baldwin  CNTVR;  6/1  Muller  MLR 
227S  inserter  (818)  885-5995. 

CONVEYOR  FLAT  BELT  -  150  ft.  x  13 
in.  5  power  drives.  Various  lengths,  used 
6  months  during  construction  of  new 
mailroom.  Call  Tom  Trauth  (412) 
834-1151. 


For  Sale 

Kirk  Rudy  model  512  N.P.  inserter 
2  into  1  w/  address  labeling  station 
Like  new,  less  than  1000  hours 
Contact  "Toll  Free”  l-(800)  527-1668 
Automated  Mailing  Systems  Corp. 
Scott  or  Russell  Heisley 


For  sale  INSERTER 
NEWSPAPER  STUFFER 
KANSA  320 
No.  2  station 
best  offer 

Call  Doug/Lisa/Carol 
(201)  772-2121. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 

Muller  227  inserter.  6  into  1  configura¬ 
tion  with  auto  reject.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now,  in  Atlanta. 

ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St..  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Compugraphic  MCS  100  system.  2 
terminals  with  laser  printer.  16  fonts 
and  power  page  software  and  ruling 
software,  excellent  condition.  Perfect 
for  expanding.  Will  do  some  training. 
Presently  being  used.  (512)  964-3882. 

FOR  SALE  -  Six  Vid-5s,  one  2414,  6 
spare  parts  kits,  spare  IDT  tube,  misc. 
parts,  over  40  grids.  Also  two  Selectline 
and  one  Mopro  RC  processors.  Call  Ed 
Molloy  at  (503)  672-332 1 . 


LASERCOMP  by  Monotype,  100  pica 
with  600  hours,  $32,50(); 

Also  70  pica  with  1,900  hours, 
$27,500.  Both  like  New! 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE  (216)  831-1628 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer’s 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X; 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 

TEGRA  photo/plain  paper  with  Genesis 
RIP,  20MB,  includes  Duplex  and 
graphics  option,  30  fonts,  installed  but 
never  used,  $58,500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE  (216)  831-1628 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ PRESSES _ 

1977  Goss  Community  22-3/4”  folder, 
bcellent  condition.  $10,000.  Call: 

Mr.  Lesnar  at  l-(800)  843-6805. 

2  GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
We  are  offering  exclusively  2-7  unit 
22-3/4”  Urbanite  presses.  Both  are  in 
exceptionally  good  condition  and  can  be 
viewed  in  operation.  These  can  be 
supplied  with  additional  add-on  mono 
units  or  3-color  units.  Available  in 
September  '89. 

Also,  we  offer  for  sale  on  22-3/4”  Urba¬ 
nite  press  with  5  units,  one  3  color  unit, 
800  series,  4  Cary  pasters.  Operating 
now.  Available  Oct.  '89. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Fax  (201)  492-9777 
SEE  US  AT  ANPA/TEC  -  BOOTH  1057 

FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4”  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of; 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 

1  160-page  double  3:2  folder 
12-Fuljy  automatic  45”  reels 
New  GE  drives  in  1984 
Excellent  folders,  for  flexo,  offset 
ONE  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
8  -  Units,  digital  reels 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22-3/4” 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  V  6-UNIT  PRESS 

6  -  Units,  digital  reels 
1  -  Half  deck 

4  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  22-3/4” 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESS  22-3/4” 

8  -  Units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3:2  Imperial  folder 
New  S(JR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S/N 
2637  &  2644  -  23-9/16” 

Each  consisting  of; 

7  -  Goss  Mark  I)  units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-6217 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS  URBANITE 

22”  (560mm)  CUTOFF 
10  Units,  1978-83 

22-3/4”  (578mm)  CUTOFF 
13  Units,  1974-78 
10  Units,  1971 
6  Units,  1972,  U-921 
5  Units,  1976 
4  Units,  1978,  U-1245 
Add-on  units  and  folders 
Upper  formers 

Tabloid  bar  nests,  Hi-page  count 

ONE  Corporation/ Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


You  want  to  have  some¬ 
body,  if  you  can,  just 
to  keep  your  powers  of 
discrimination  bright, 
and  to  save  yourself 
from  becoming  a  mere 
mush  of  good  nature. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner 


GOSS  URBANITE  (Presently  in  use) 
6  Printing  Units 
2  Three  Color  Satellites 
2  Folders  (One  1/4  folds) 

Seeks  Automatic  Splicers  and  Infeeds 

For  Sale  Qy  Owner 
Contact:  A.  C.  Andrews 
(901)  423-1340. 


GossC-150,  1985,  4  high,  1  floor  unit, 
30,000  I.P.H.,  excellent  condition. 
With  or  without  Heat-Set  package.  Can 
be  viewed  in  operation  in  St.  Louis. 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Fax  (201)  492-9777 
SEE  US  AT  ANPATTEC  -  BOOTH  1057 


HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-ISA,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Super  Suburban  1500,  10  units,  2 
-  folders. 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.77) 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.80) 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 
SEE  US  AT  ANPA/TEC  -  BOOTH  1057 


Classified  Advertising 
Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


LET  OUR  RECENT  NEW  SALES 
SUCCESS  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
TRADE-IN  PRESSES 

2- Unit  Color  King  w/KJ6  folder, 
autolube 

8-Unit  Color  King  w/KJ8,  upper  former, 
KJ6  (1983),  25,000  IPH 

3- Unit  News  Kingw/KJ6  folder  (1973), 
from  small  AR  weekjy. 

5- Unit  News  King  (19/6),  can  be  seen 
in  operation  doing  quality  work 

4- Unit  Goss  Comm.  w/Comm.  folder 
from  wkly.  Wl  paper,  extra  clean 

6- Unit  Goss  Community  Press  (1977) 

7- unit  1987  Goss  Community  press 
with  2  SSC  folders;  can  be  seen  in 
operation. 

5- Unit  1978  Goss  Community  located 
at  Midwest  daily;  can  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation;  clean  -  priced  to  sell 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  press  w/8  web  folder 
(1976),  20,000  IPH 

1 -Quadra-Color  unit  (1981) 

Baldwin  count-o-veyor 

All  equipment  offered  "as-is”  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office 
(913)  236-4127 
5300  Foxridge  Drive 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  or  DK  units  stacked  or  floor 
position,  as  is  or  recond. 

4-Unit  web  (2  units  DK,  2  units  CK) 
with  KJ6  folder 

7-Unit  News  King  KJ6  with  upper 
former 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  unit,  fully  reconditioned 
with  guarantee 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

4- Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 

5- Unit  Community,  SSC  folder 
1978/80 

6- Unit  Community  (4-high,  2  floor  posi¬ 
tion  units),  SSC  folder  1982 

4-Unit  Urbanite  U-528,  Urbanite  1/2  & 
1/4  page  folder 

10-Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 

Add-on  V-15A  unit  1978  continuous 
ink 

3- Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder  1975 

MISCELLANEOUS 

4- Unit  Web  Leader,  "as-is”  or 
reconditioned 

Misc  web  handling  devices  -  call  for 
more  details 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


NEWSKING,  5  units,  2  stacked  sidelay, 
five  roll  stands,  KJ6  1/2  1/4  folder, 
complete  press.  Must  sell,  make  offer. 
(206)  387-0097. 


URBANITE  REBUILT  COMPONENTS 
2  -  3  color  units,  22.77,  22.80 
2  -  units  (mono),  22.80 
2  -  Urbanite  folders,  1600, 1000  series 
2  -  Guilmont  1/4  and  1/8  folders 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 

See  us  at  the  ANPA  Booth  #1057 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 
5-Units  Hantscho  MK  II 
8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 
1  Hantscho  Sheeter  w/Patent  Perforator 
4  Hantscho  Infeeds 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

INSTRUCTOR/ASST.  PROFESSOR 
(ad  interim) 

News  editorial  courses  and  advise 
student  newspaper  and  magazine. 
Prefer  university  level  teaching  and 
advising  background  and  recent  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Master's  required, 
ABD  or  Ph.D.  preferred.  Begin  August 
28,  1989.  Salary;  $22-26,000(9 
months).  Deadline;  June  30,  1989,  or 
until  filled.  Submit  application, 
resume,  and  have  three  letters  of 
recommendation  sent  to  Lamar  W. 
Bridges,  Box  D,  ET  Station,  East  Texas 
State  University,  Commerce,  TX 
75428.  AA/EOE. 


SEARCH  RE-OPENED 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TOLEDO 

Opening  anticipated  at  the  Assistant 
Professor  level  in  the  Public  Relations 
Program,  one  of  five  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Communication.  Ph.D. 
or  equivalent  required.  (College  teaching 
and/or  professional  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Teach  courses  in  beginning  and 
advanced  public  relations,  copy  writing, 
and  reiated  areas.  Responsibilities 
include  academic  advising  in  a  large 
undergraduate  program  and  advising 
PRSSA  Chapter. 

The  public  relations  program  has  200 
majors.  More  than  700  majors  are 
enrolled  in  the  department. 

Vitae,  transcripts  and  three  current 
letters  of  recommendation  should  be 
forwarded  to  Or.  Norbert  H.  Mills, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  The  University  of  Toledo,  2801  W. 
Bancroft,  Toledo,  OH  43606.  Position 
will  remain  open  until  filled  and  appli¬ 
cations  are  now  under  consideration. 
Pending  final  approval,  position  to 
begin  fall  quarter  of  1989.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toledo  is  an  Equal  Opportunity, 
Affirmative  Action  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS  MANAGER 

Major  downtown  communication  firm  is 
seeking  an  individual  to  assist  the 
Employee  Relations  Manager  in  the 
daily  function  of  the  fast  paced  Person¬ 
nel  Department. 

Qualified  candidate  has  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  personnel  field  and  has 
experience  with  computerized  person¬ 
nel  system. 

Duties  will  include  training  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  supervisors,  coordination  of 
computer  functions,  salary  administra¬ 
tion  and  all  other  aspects  of  employee 
relations. 

We  offer  an  excellent  starting  saian  and 
an  exceptional  benefits  package.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  send  their 
resume,  including  salary  history,  to: 
Box  3875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER  -  Zone  8  -  21.000  daily 
newspaper.  Responsible  for  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  accounting  operations  and 
business  computer  activities  as  well  as 
for  operating  and  capital  budgets,  inter¬ 
nal  control  systems  and  Federal  income 
taxes.  CPA  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  required,  newspaper  experience 
highly  desirable.  Excellent  benefits  and 
advancement  potential.  EOE.  Qualified 
applicants  should  submit  resumes 
including  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Dynamic  south  Florida  daily  seeking 
Account  Executive  to  sell  the  complete 
display  advertising  product  line  to  major 
retail  food  and  drug  accounts.  A  college 
graduate  is  desirable  with  good  oral  and 
written  communication  skills  and  excel¬ 
lent  time  management  skills.  Candidate 
should  have  sales  and  marketing 
background. 

Interested  applicant  should  send 
resume  along  with  salary  history  to:  The 
Personnel  Department,  News  Sun 
Sentinel,  101  North  New  River  Drive, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301-2293.  An 
Equal  Ooportunity  Employer. 

AD  DIRECTOR 

The  Burlington  County  Times  needs  an 
advertising  director  with  experience  to 
motivate  and  direct  a  fine  sales  team  for 
a  48,000  daily  and  Sunday  Calkins 
newspaper,  located  in  the  fast  growing 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  market, 
adjacent  to  Philadelphia.  Send  resume 
to  Joe  Browne,  Burlington  County 
Times,  Route  130,  WilTingboro,  NJ 
08046,  (609)  871-8020. 


AD  DIRECTORS  AND 
RETAIL  MANAGERS 

We  need  an  accomplished,  imaginative 
and  articulate  retail  manager  to  work 
and  sell  for  a  group  of  big  city  papers. 
This  opportunity  is  in  New  York  and 
travel  is  required.  Must  know  your  way 
around  major  department  store  and 
chain  retailers  at  regional  and  headquar¬ 
ters  levels.  Attractive  salary,  bonus  and 
benefits  offered  by  the  best  names  in 
the  newspaper  business.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  3872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Athens,  Georgia 

The  Athens  Banner-Herald  and  Daily 
News,  mid-size  Sunbelt  daily 
combination  newspapers  need  an 
aggressive,  outgoing  sales  leaaer  to 
guide  sales  staff  in  beautiful,  growing 
area.  Good  communicative  skills,  train¬ 
ing  ability  and  direct  mail,  printing, 
creative  background  helpful.  Morris 
Communications  Corporation  is  a  multi¬ 
facet  media  company  offering  outstand¬ 
ing  benefits,  salary/bonus  and  growth 
potential.  Reply  to:  A.  Mark  Smith,  PO 
Box  912,  Athens.  GA  30613. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Fast  growing  shopping  guide  in  NYC 
suburbs,  90,000  mailed,  zoned  circu¬ 
lation,  seeks  top  ad  executive  with 
experience  building  a  winning  sales 
team  in  a  competitive,  non-daily  situa¬ 
tion.  Compensation  to  $100K  plus. 
Resume  to  C.  Richner,  Prime  Publica¬ 
tions,  379  Central  Ave.,  Lawrence,  NY 
11559. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  small,  pfivately-owned  daily  is  seek¬ 
ing  aggressive  individual  to  lead  staff  of 
eight.  Must  be  innovative  and  able  to 
work  with  people.  Sales  and  supervisory 
skills  a  must.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  3860,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Grand  Haven  (Ml)  Tribune  seeks  an 
experienced  manager  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  department.  The  person  we  hire 
will  be  enthusiastic,  aggressive,  crea¬ 
tive  and  possess  strong  people  skills. 
The  Tribune  is  an  11,000  circulation, 
Onlay  daily  plus  TMC  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  and  rapidly  growing  Lake  Michigan 
community.  In  confidence,  send  cover 
letter,  resume  with  salary  history  and 
four  references  to  Mayer  Maloney, 
Grand  Haven  Tribune,  101  North  Third, 
Grand  Haven,  Ml  49417. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Competitive  market  daily  under  40,000 
circulation  in  Zone  1.  Excellent  admini¬ 
strative  and  sales  skills  required.  Box 
3879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  BUREAU  MANAGER 

An  opening  exists  in  our  Venice  bureau 
(20  miles  south  of  Sarasota)  for  an 
experienced  advertising  manager.  The 
selected  candidate  will  have  a  strong 
background  in  newspaper  ad  sales; 
sales  management,  budgeting,  training 
and  the  drive  to  succeed  in  a  very 
competitive  market.  Located  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Florida,  we  are  a 
100,000-plus  daily.  Submit  resume 
including  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Personnel  Director 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
PO  Box  1719 
Sarasota,  FL  34230 
EOE 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Are  you  an  experienced  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  searching  for  a  change? 
We  need  a  CAM  with  rate  and  promotion 
ideas.  We  are  30,000  plus  circulation. 
Zone  5.  Send  your  confidential  resume 
today.  Box  3866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Press-Telegram,  a  mid-sized 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  In  sunny 
Southern  California,  is  seeking  an 
experienced,  dynamic  individual  to  lead 
our  approximately  50-person  Classified 
staff.  Candidate  must  have  excellent 
interpersonal  and  motivational  skills, 
with  the  ability  to  manage  multiple 
projects  and  develop  new  products  in 
the  highly  competitive  L. A. /Orange 
County  market.  Budgeting  and  PC 
experience  a  must.  Previous  classified 
management  experience  essential.  We 
offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package,  plus  potential  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  in  corifidence  to: 

Denny  Atkin,  VP/Advertising 
Press-Telegram 
604  Pine  Avenue 
Long  Beach,  CA  90844 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


SALES  -  Job  Printing. 

Major  newspaper  community  group  in 
Upstate  New  York,  seeking  a  person 
with  determination,  people  skills,  and 
initiative.  Printing  background  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Personnel,  Wolfe  Pubications, 
Draw  C,  Fishers,  NY  14453. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP  SALES  MANAGER 

Major  Midwest  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
seeks  to  expand  its  Co-op  Advertising 
share.  Candidates  must  have  strong 
sales  organization  and  administrative 
abilities  as  well  as  motivation  and 
communication  skills.  Excellent  salary, 
commission  and  benefits  package. 

If  you  have  a  proven  record  in  Co-op 
Advertising  and  want  to  succeed  on  a 
winning  team,  send  your  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  3865,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Las  Vegas  Sun,  a  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
advertising  manager.  Las  Vegas  is  the 
second  fastest  growing  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  offers  recreational  and  enter¬ 
tainment  amenities  as  well  as  a  strong 
family  community.  The  person  we  are 
seeking  will  have  manag^  5  years  in  a 
competitive  market.  Selling  against 
broadcast  is  a  plus.  We'll  offer  an  excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  produces  results.  Resumes 
accepted  until  June  17.  Send  a  letter  of 
introduction  detailing  past  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  a  resume  to  the  Personnel 
Director.  121  S.  Martin  L.  King,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  89106. 


Northern  Vermont/Ski  Country 
ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSON 

Needed  for  our  three  weekly  publica¬ 
tions.  $20,000  plus  commission. 
Advertising  sales  experience  necessary. 
Great  benefits  package:  health  insur¬ 
ance,  vacation,  401K  retirement,  profit 
sharing.  Send  resume  with  cover  letter 
to  Donna  Cooke,  BD  Press/Buyer 
Digest,  Box  138,  Fairfax,  VT  05454. 

SALES  PROFESSIONAL  NEEDED 

Come  sell  with  America's  #1  advertis¬ 
ing  team.  The  Orange  County  Register. 
Call  Earl  Rush  (714)  953-4982. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


CHIEF  ARTIST 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
paper  is  seeking  individual  to  supervise 
editorial  art  department,  staff  includes 
three  full-time  artists  and  one  on-call 
position,  of  80,000  circulation  daily, 
recently  converted  from  black  and  white 
to  color. 

Must  be  well  versed  in  illustration, 
informational  graphics,  maps,  charts, 
page  design  and  layout.  Macintosh 
experience  is  a  must.  Individual  must 
have  at  least  three  years  editorial  art 
experience  and  some  supervisory 
experience. 

A  competitive  salary  and  full  benefits 
are  offered.  Send  resume  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  professional  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Personnel  Department,  The 
Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto, 
CA  95352. 


FEATURES  PAGE  DESIGNER 
The  Features  Department  of  The  San 
Diego  Union  is  looking  for  a  new 
member  of  its  five-person  design  desk. 
This  team  is  responsible  for  the  design  - 
both  inside  and  out  -  of  12  features 
sections  a  week.  We're  looking  for  a 
creative,  talented  designer  with  both 
word  and  visual  background.  Major 
metro  experience  preferred.  Write  to 
John  Muncie,  AME  Features,  The  San 
Diego  Union,  PO  Box  191,  San  Diego, 
CA  92112.  No  phone  calls. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


Infographics 

Specialist 


Ziff-Davis,  a  leading  Computer  Magazine  Publisher 
seeks  an  Infographics  Specialist.  This  position 
which  is  for  our  MacWEEK  Magazine  based  in  San 
Francisco,  will  create  and  produce  informational 
graphics  and  editorial  illustrations  using  Macintosh 
technology. 

Reporting  to  the  Art  Director,  you  will  work  closely 
widi  all  section  editors  to  develop  appropriate 
graphic  concepts,  produce  illustrations  and  obtain 
art  and  editorial  approvals.  You  will  also  assure 
quality  control  of  all  illustration  projects. 

Training  and  experience  in  infographics  and/or 
technical  illustration  and  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  Mac  as  a  graphics  tool  are  required.  Newspaper 
or  magazine  graphics  experience  a  plus. 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefits  and  compensation 
package.  Please  send  your  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to:  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company, 
Human  Resources,  Dept.  #  IS,  362  Lakeside  Drive, 
Foster  City,  CA  94404.  EOE 
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HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


NEWS  ARTIST 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  iooking  for  an 
information-graphics  artist.  Minimum 
five  years  newspaper  experience.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  color  reproduction  necessary. 
Page  design  an  asset.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  LAT  Editorial  Hiring, 
Times  Mirror  Square,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90053. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  Scottsdale, 
Arizona!  Experienced  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger  for  exciting  competitive  market  in 
the  Southwest's  rinest  community. 

FAX  resume,  3  references  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Charles  G.  Pettit, 
Publisher,  SCOTTSDALE  PROGRESS, 
(602)  946-9354. 


NO.  2  POSITION  with  20,000  Daily 
and  Sunday  located  in  beautiful  south¬ 
east  zone  7.  Seeking  sharp,  aggressive 
team  player  who  can  lead  by  example. 
Must  be  self-motivated  who  can  guide 
DM  staff  to  achieve  goals.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
3867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Terrific  opportunity  for  the  right  indivi¬ 
dual  at  a  10,000  daily  plus  TMC  in  a 
beautiful  area  of  Zone  1.  Ideal  for  CM's 
presently  working  at  smaller  paper  or 
assistant  CM's  from  larger  paper.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  to  Box 
3M2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE'LL  TALK  serious  money  with  an 
e)^rienced  circulator  who  can  help  our 
17M  six-day  Zone  5  PM  paper  boost 
numbers  in  a  market  area  ripe  for 
growth.  Ideal  spot  for  one  who  has 
trained  under  a  real  pro  and  now  wants 
to  be  No.  l...or  for  a  CM  of  a  smaller 
paper  who  wants  a  challenge  and  the 
rewards  to  go  with  it.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  3888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment 
Zone  Chart 
on  page  155. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  an  opening  in  the 
Information  Systems  Department. 

Looking  for  individual  with  2-3  years 
experience  in  maintenance  of  mini¬ 
computers,  peripherals  and  typesetters 
(hands-on  exp.  with  Camex  typesetting 
equipment  preferable).  Ability  to  diag¬ 
nose  and  repair  mini-computer  hard¬ 
ware  and  peripherals  required;  includes 
component  level  repair  on  terminals 
and  workstations.  Hours  are 
Sun.-Thurs.  with  some  PM  hours.  Must 
be  willing  to  alternate  weekends  on- 
call. 

We  are  an  80,000  circulation,  central 
California  newspaper  offering  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits  a'ong  with  an 
excellent  location  for  a  variety  of  recrea¬ 
tional  activities.  Qualified  applicants 
send  resume  by  July  1  to  Personnel, 
The  Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928, 
Modesto,  CA  95352. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
Major  midwest  metropolitan  newspaper 
seeks  to  expand  our  Production 
Systems  Department.  Candidate  must 
have  strong  STYL  or  systems  manage¬ 
ment  experience  on  Sll  or  Tandem 
hardware/software.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ei^rience.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


A  4,(X)0  circulation  six-day  offset  daily 
in  southeast  Alaska  seeks  sports  editor 
with  some  weekly  and  daily  experience 
to  join  its  11 -member  newsroom  staff. 
General  assignment  reporter  also 
needed.  Experienced  preferred,  but  top 
recent  graduates  will  be  considered. 
Send  letter,  resume,  samples  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Ketchikan  Daily  News, 

Box  7900,  Ketchikan,  AK  99901. 


ABLE  AND  ALERT?  We  expect  those 
qualities  in  an  assistant  night  news 
^itor  at  our  45,000  Virginia/Tennessee 
AM  prizewinner.  You'll  share  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  handle  assignments,  do  some 
layout  and  direct  the  weekend  staff.  Our 
plant  is  newly  remodeled  and  our  beaut¬ 
iful  lakes  and  mountains  rank  us  high  as 
a  great  place  to  live.  Resume,  non- 
returnable  clips  and  an  idea  of  salary 
requirements  to  John  Molley,  Executive 
Editor,  Bristol  Herald  Courier,  320 
Mon-ison  Blvd.,  PO  Box  609,  Bristol,  VA 
24203.  Fax  (703)  669-3696.  No 
personal  calls,  please. 


AGGRESSIVE,  self-starting  reporter  for 
general  assignment  beat.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Dave  Cuzzolina,  Altoona  Mirror, 
PO  Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA  16603. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Here's  your  chance  to  land  a  key  ci^ 
desk  editing  job  at  a  fine  newspaper  in 
the  beautiful  Northwest.  If  you  are  a 
leader  and  accomplished  word  editor, 
write  to  Phil  Gruis,  Deputy  Manging 
Editor,  Spokesman-Review/Spokane 
Chronicle,  PO  Box  2160,  Spokane,  WA 
99210. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR: 

The  Times  News,  paginated,  state-of- 
the-art,  daily  newspaper  serving  south¬ 
ern  Idaho,  IS  looking  for  an  Assistant 
News  Editor  to  join  its  universal  desk 
team. 

This  is  an  ideal  entry  job  for  a  recent 
graduate  or  a  seasoned  pro  looking  for  a 
fast-paced  daily  news  environment 
which  features  the  latest  in  Macintosh, 
Barneyscan  and  Quark  technology  for 
the  news  editing,  graphics  and  imaging 
phases  of  newspaper  production. 

Candidates  should  have  appropriate 
college  training  in  journalism  and/or 
related  field;  editing  and  graphics 
experience;  and  computer  familiarity. 

The  Times  News  is  a  22,000,  7-day 
morning  newspaper  serving  8  counties 
in  beautiful  southern  Idaho.  Outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  abound.  In 
short,  a  great  job  in  a  great  place  for  the 
right  person. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  work 
samples  and  names  of  references  to 
Stephen  Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Times-News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83301. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Do  you  really  know  powerboats 
(outboards,  stern  drives)?  Or  do  you 
really  know  engines  (automotive,  motor¬ 
cycle)  and  would  like  to  adapt  that 
knowledge  to  testing  and  writing  about 
boats?  The  world's  leading  powerboat 
magazine  needs  a  hands-on  writer/ 
editor  for  its  NYC-based  staff.  Great 
travel.  Send  resume,  clips,  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Box  3894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Award-winning  Times  Mirror  newspap¬ 
ers  The  Advocate  &  Greenwich  Time, 
located  in  lower  Fairfield  County,  are 
seeking  an  enthusiastic  business  repor¬ 
ter  to  write  news/features  in  the  nation's 
third  largest  corporate  center.  Idea! 
candidate  will  have  minimum  two  years 
daily  business  news  reporting  experi¬ 
ence;  ability  to  cover  financial  report¬ 
ing,  publicly-traded  companies  and 
such  beats  as  banking,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  high-tech  industry;  plus 
proven  track  record  at  making  deadline. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
minimum  10  clips  to  illustrate  desired 
background  to:  Deirdre  Channing,  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor,  The  Advocate  &  Greenwich 
Time,  PO  Box  9307,  Stamford,  CT 
06904-9307. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  sought  for 
expansion  by  award-winning  weekly. 
Daily  experience  required;  business 
backpound  preferred.  Good  pay,  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Department 
E,  Rochester  Business  Journal,  1 
Mount  Hope  Ave.,  Rochester,  NY 
14620. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Award-winning  7-year-old  regional  busi¬ 
ness  monthly  is  seeking  editor.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  editing,  management  and  busi¬ 
ness  writing  required.  Excellent  career 
opportunity.  Publication  is  BPA  audited 
and  member  AABP.  Send  resume  and 
sample  of  work  to  Publisher,  Business 
Report,  PO  Box  1949,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70821. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
and 

CITY  DESK  REPORTER 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
midwest  is  looking  for  a  business  writer 
and  a  city  desk  reporter  with  a  good 
command  of  the  English  language. 
Candidates  must  also  have  the  ability  to 
identify,  secure  and  write  news  stories 
succinctly  and  clearly  against  daily 
deadlines.  Bachelors  degree  and  a 
minimum  of  four  years  experience 
preferred. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  benefits  pack¬ 
age  and  a  starting  salary  in  the  range  of 
$23,000  to  $39,000  depending  on 
years  of  experience.  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  should  send  their  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Box  3900,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  or  companies,  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addres^  to  the  E&P  Classified  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we  will  discard  your  reply. 

Editor  a  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-i380. 
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EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  community-oriented  daily  AM 
newspaper,  located  90  miles  north  of 
New  York  City.  Our  circulation  is 
86,500  daily  and  100,0(X)  Sunday. 

We  are  currently  accepting  resumes  for 
an  opening  in  the  business  department 
of  our  newsroom. 

Experience  in  business  reporting/ 
writing  strongly  preferred.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  will  include  writing  for  our  weekly 
business  section,  along  with  covering 
daily  business  stories. 

Send  resume  to  Debra  A.  Sherman, 
Personnel  Director,  The  Times  Herald- 
Record,  40  Mulberry  Street,  Middle- 
town,  NY  10940. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/FAf/H. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
Our  immediate  needs  include: 

-  Reporters 

-  Sports  Writers  &  Editors 

-  Night  Editors 

-  Wire  Editors 

-  Copy  Editors 

-  Editors 

The  Donrey  Media  Group  is  a  diversi¬ 
fied,  privately  owned  communications 
company  which  operates  59  daily  and 
72  non-daily  newspapers,  as  well  as 
outdoor  advertising,  broadcast  and 
cable  television  companies  in  18 
states.  Because  of  our  size,  growth  and 
dedication  to  quality,  we  are  constantly 
searching  for  bright,  entry-level  and 
experienced  individuals.  Donrey  offers 
challenge  and  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  combined  with  an  outstanding 
corporate  benefits  package.  Please 
forward  resumes  to: 

Jodie  Long,  Corporate  Recruiter, 

Donrey  Media  Group,  PO  Box  1359, 
Fort  Smith,  AR  72902-1359. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  misfit?  May  have  been  fired 
once?  Been  accused  of  being  too 
temperamental?  Too  demanding?  If 
these  are  you,  you  may  be  the  person  for 
us.  You  need  one  more  qualification  to 
make  it:  No  one  has  accused  you  of 
lacking  talent  or  ability.  In  fact,  the 
clincher  may  be  a  couple  of  references 
who  say  you  may  be  too  brillant.  We're 
70,000  D/S  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume, 
samples  of  stories  you've  edited, 
directed  to  Box  3877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  Community  daily  needs 
city  editor  who  jumps  when  the  words 
“structure  fire”  come  over  the  scanner. 
Same  editor  must  be  supportive  coach 
for  new  reporters,  excellent  gramma¬ 
rian,  project  planner  and  organizer  and 
abie  to  understand  value  of  "chicken 
dinner"  coverage.  Some  l^ut.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to  Box  3883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOB  HUNTING? 

If  you  need  a  job,  you  need 
MediaLine.  MediaUne  is  the 
newspaper  industry’s  daily 
updated  job  listing  service. 
Get  the  best  leads  in  the 
business.  Get  MediaLine. 
For  more  information,  call: 

800-237-8073 

in  CA:  408>296-7353 
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CITY  EDITOR  wanted  at  community- 
oriented  newspaper  in  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Send  resume  to  Mike  Simmons, 
The  Herald  Journal,  75  West  300 
North,  Logan,  UT  84321. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Zone  3,  47G  daily  in  very  competitive 
environment  seeks  hands-on  city  editor 
with  strong  management  and  editing 
skills.  We  were  just  named  tops  in  our 
state  for  general  excellence  in  public 
service,  beating  newspapers  lOx  our 
size.  Reason:  outstanding  reporting  and 
editing.  If  you  can  help  continue  that 
effort  send  resume,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  3889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS  -  Enjoy  polishing  copy 
and  writing  snappy  headlines?  Work 
well  on  deadline?  A  major  metro  in  Zone 
1  is  looking  for  copy  editors  for  its  night¬ 
time  news  desk.  Copy  editing  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  3881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We’re  not  satisfied  being  the  country’s 
best  boating  publication.  We  want  to  be 
one  of  the  country’s  best  publications, 
period.  We  need  an  experienced  copy 
editor  to  help  us.  If  you’re  ruthless  with 
fuzzy  language  and  can  write  a  mean 
headline,  send  your  resume  to:  Editor, 
Marleah  Ross,  Soundings,  35  Pratt  St., 
Essex,  CT  06426.  Mac  desktop 
publishing  experience  preferred. 

COPY  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  top  rate  copy  editors  to 
work  on  key  desks  of  major  newspaper 
with  <  circulation  of  over  100,000 
covering  Eastern  PA.  Reply  to:  Roy 
Heffelfinger,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Morning  Call,  PO  Box  1260,  Allentown, 
PA  18105. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Editing  copy,  writing  headlines,  some 
layout  for  135,000  statewide  daily. 
Minimum  5  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Night  and  weekend  hours.  Send 
resume,  samples  to  Alan  Mueller, 
Senior  News  Editor,  The  News  Journal, 
Box  15505,  Wilmington,  DE  19850. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Expanding  group  of  dailies  in  suburban 
San  Francisco  wants  experienced  copy 
editors  with  flair  for  headlines.  Pagina¬ 
tion  experience  helps  -  would  be  doing 
it  with  photos  and  in  color.  Contact  Jack 
Lyness  or  Mark  Ludwig,  Alameda  News¬ 
papers,  PO  Box  5050,  Hayward,  CA 
94540.  (415)  783-6111. 


COPY  EDITOR  PLUS 
We  are  looking  for  a  well-rounded  editor 
who  can  perform  any  editing  or  layout 
task  on  the  news  desk.  Must  have  at 
least  two  years  on  the  desk  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  daily.  More  would  be  better. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Over¬ 
night  shift  for  5:15  AM  press  start.  This 
7-day  Gannett  newspaper  serves  an 
exciting,  highly  competitive  suburban 
market  one  hour  from  New  York  City. 
Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Laura 
Harrigan,  Executive  News  Editor,  The 
Courier-News,  PO  Box  6600,  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  NJ  08807. 


A  man’s  greatest 
enemies  are  his  own 
apathy  and  stubborness. 

Frank  Tyger 


DESK  EDITOR 

32,000  six-day  PM  daily  in  Zone  8 
seeks  editor  to  replace  wire/layout  man. 
Position  offers  (Da  chance  to  make  a 
difference  and  (2)  easy  access  to  the 
Great  Outdoors.  Position  requires  (1) 
good  news  judgment,  (2)  experience  in 
^yout,  headwriting  plus  willingness  to 
work  wire,  (3)  a  taste  for  challenge,  (4) 
a  strong  work  ethic,  and  (5)  an  open, 
inquiring  mind  where  others  may  have 
slammed  shut.  Respond  sooner  to  Box 
3878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EARN  MONEY  READING  BOOKS! 
$30,000/yr  income  potential.  Details. 
Call  l-(8()5)  687-6000  Ext.  Y-4261. 


ECONOMICS  REPORTER 
For  Frankfurt,  West  Germany  bureau  of 
finanical  wire  sen/ice.  Two  years  news 
experience  and  fluent  German  language 
skill  required.  8usiness  writing  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Resume  and  sample  to: 
John  Carter,  Managing  Editor,  Market 
News  Service,  552  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20045. 


EDITOR  for  monthly  Jewish  community 
newspaper,  and  other  P.R.  tasks.  Must 
be  experienced  in  writing,  researching, 
layout,  paste-up,  printing,  and  photo 
supervision.  Good  opportunity.  Resume 
to  EVP,  JFRI,  130  Sessions  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rl  02906  or  call  (401) 
421-4111  for  interview. 


EDITOR 

National  magazine  concentrating  on 
workplace,  family,  and  progressive 
labor  union  issues,  seeks  experienced 
editor.  Successful  candidate  for  this 
four-color  general  interest  publication 
will  have  extensive  editing  and  writing 
experience  as  a  working  journalist, 
advanced  knowledge  of  editing  and 
writing,  and  ability  to  work  with  and 
develop  a  staff  of  writers.  Excellent 
compensation  and  benefits.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to:  PO  Box  28095, 
Washington,  DC  20038-8095.  EOE. 


EDITOR/REPORTER 
Publisher  of  top  quality  newsletters  in 
media  field  seeks  business  journalist 
who  can  dig  for  news  and  write  crisply, 
accurately.  Exciting  hi-tech  field;  great 
opportunity  to  take  charge  of  leading 
publication.  1-3  years  experience; 
salary  to  mid  $20’s  plus  great  incentive 
plan.  Send  let:er,  clips  to:  Communica¬ 
tions  Trends,  2  East  Ave.,  Larchmont, 
NY  10538. 


EDITOR 

The  Catholic  Observer,  recipient  of  six 
national  editorial  and  graphic  awards  in 
1987  and  1988,  is  seeking  an  energe¬ 
tic,  experienced  Catholic  journalist  to 
lead  a  small  but  highly  respected  editor¬ 
ial  staff.  The  editor  will  be  responsible 
for  overseeing  all  phases  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  editorial  product  from 
assignment  through  printing.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  working  knowledge  of 
layout  and  design,  photography  and 
production  and  printing,  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  wordsmith,  and  possess  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  project  a  positive  image  of  the 
paper.  Projected  starting  date  Sept.  1. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

Send  resume,  samples  and  references 
by  June  30  to: 

Father  Thomas  Dupre,  chairman 
Search  Committee 
Chancery  Office 
Diocese  of  Springfield 
PO  Box  1730 
Springfield,  MA  01101 


Classified 


. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week  ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people*to-people 
meeting  place  .  .  . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 


m 
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EDITOR 

Washington,  D.C.  area 
Expanding  weekly  publication  (circ. 
54,000)  or  national  healthcare  associa¬ 
tion  seeks  experienced  editor  to  head 
up  financially  solid  publication  office. 
Ideal  candidate  will  possess  healthcare 
and/or  science  background  with  strong 
editing/writing  experience. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  join  a 
dynamic  team  of  professionals  commit¬ 
ted  to  producing  high  quality  newspaper 
to  our  members.  Send  resume  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  tO;  Personnel  Manager,  The 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Associ¬ 
ation,  PO  Box  1725,  Rockirille,  MD 
20850-4375. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  WRITER 
The  Morning  News  Tribune,  a 
McClatchy  Newspaper  serving  a  growing 
portion  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  market, 
seeks  an  environmental  writer  who  can 
turn  the  complex  story  of  air  and  water 
ollution  into  a  compelling  read, 
pecialized  knowledge  in  the  field  and/ 
or  other  scientific  disciplines  helpful, 
but  top  writing  skills  essential.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Jan  Brandt,  AME,  PO 
Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 


EVENING  REPORTER 
Needed  for  growing  AM  daily  with 
30,000  circulation  on  Florida’s  East 
Coast.  Journalism  degree  required  with 
B  average.  Must  have  at  least  one  to  two 
years  experience  in  the  newspaper  field. 
Non-smokers.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Vero  Beach  Press  Journal,  Attn:  Byron 
Gray,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL 
32961. 


FASHION  EDITOR 

Major  metro  newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
fashion  writer  with  three  to  five  years 
newspaper  fashion  writing  experience. 
Abili^  to  spot  trends  and  lively  writing 
style' required.  Send  samples  of  work 
and  resume: 

PERS0NNEL7FE 
PO  Box  2416 
Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90051-0416 

FASHION  REPORTER 

A  major  metropolitan  daily  in  the 
midwest  is  seeking  a  reporter  with  a 
minimum  of  three  years  fashion  writing 
experience  to  work  with  the  current 
fashion  writer. 

Applicants  should  have  a  good 
command  of  the  English  language,  the 
ability  to  identify,  secure,  and  write 
news  stories  succinctly  and  clearly 
against  daily  deadlines.  Candidates 
must  also  type  proficiently  and  with 
accuracy.  A  bachelors  degree  is 
preferred.  Box  3874,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FASHION  WRITER 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  seeking  a  writer 
to  help  produce  our  colorful  Su'.day 
fashion  section  (circulation  425,000). 
This  reporter  assists  the  fashion  editor 
in  covering  clothing,  beauty  and  related 
issues  and  helps  set  up  photo  sessions. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  a  solid 
reporter  and  writer  with  two  years  or 
more  of  experience,  although  we  are 
willing  to  consider  novices  who  show 
particular  talent.  Salary  competitive. 
Minority  applicants  are  encouraged. 
Send  resume  and  copies  of  six  clips  or 
sections  to  Michael  Nelson,  AME/ 
Features,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  1729 
Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO  64108. 
No  telephone  calls,  please. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 
We’re  an  up-and-coming  twice-weekly  in 
Southern  (jalifornia  looking  for  an  editor 
who  will  make  our  Living  section 
sparkle.  Send  resumes  to  The  Califor¬ 
nian,  PO  Box  970,  Temecula,  CA 
92390. 


Finger  Lakes  region  daily,  13,500 
circulation,  seeks  enthusiastic,  skilled 
writer  to  join  young,  aggressive  staff. 
Experienced  preferred,  but  will  consider 
to^notch  college  grads.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Robert  Matson, 
ME,  Daily  Messenger,  73  Buffallo 
Street,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
THE  MICHIGAN  CATHOLIC,  the  weekly 
newspaper  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit,  is  looking  for  a  dynamic  editor 
with  a  solid  journalistic  background  in 
editing  a  weekly  diocesan  paper  and 
directing  a  small  news  staff.  Will 
require  local  travel  and  involvement  in  a 
new  Catholic  publication.  Knowledge  of 
the  Catholic  Church  essential.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Mac  systems.  Full  benefits. 
Resume  tO:  Alfred  Doblin,  Editor,  The 
Michigan  Catholic,  305  Michigan 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48226. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  4600  weekly  in 
central  Massachusetts.  Member  of  a 
strong  chain  In  growth  area.  Strong 
editorial  and  administrative  skills  a 
must.  Previous  weekly  or  daily  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Journalism  degree  a 
plus.  Present  editor  of  30  years  retiring. 
Salary  open,  good  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  clips  tO:  Turley  Publica¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  120,  Ware,  MA  01082. 
Attn:  Personnel  Department. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

To  supervise  news  staff  of  five-day 
daily,  legal  and  business  paper  and  two 
large  suburban  weeklies  in  Tucson. 
Must  be  a  community-oriented  indivi¬ 
dual  with  proven  news  judgment  and  a 
willingness  to  accept  responsibility  for 
total  news  and  editorial  content  of  all 
papers.  Must  be  an  aggressive  team 
player  willing  to  take  on  all  competition. 
The  job  demands  well  over  40  hours  a 
week.  Send  resume,  references  and 
work  samples  to:  Stephen  Jewett,  Terri¬ 
torial  Newspapers,  PO  Box  35250, 
Tucson,  AZ  85740. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Creative  Loafing  in  Tampa  Bay  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  managing  editor  with  three  to 
five  years  experience  in  editorial 
management.  Knowledge  of  alternative 
journalism  helpful.  Benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement  to 
Publisher,  Creative  Loafing,  402  Reo 
St.,  Suite  218,  Tampa,  FL  33609. 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Color¬ 
ado  seeking  freelancers  and  writers  in 
major  capitals  of  the  world.  Exper¬ 
ienced  reporters  only.  Contact  John 
Davidson  (303)  892-5131. 


Medium-sized  afternoon  Zone  6  news¬ 
paper  seeking  Editorial  Page  Editor. 
Responsibilities  include  sitting  on  the 
editorial  board,  writing  editorials  and 
coordinating  editorial  staff.  The  paper’s 
editorial  philosophy  demands  a  liberal 
individual.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  3870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


None  so  little  enjoy 
themselves,  and  are  such 
burdens  to  themseJves, 
as  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do.  Only 
the  active  have  the 
true  reiish  of  life. 

William  Jay 


NEWS  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  creative  journalist 
with  a  background  in  the  Catholic  Press 
to  work  on  a  new  weekly  newspaper 
covering  the  diocese  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Full  benefits.  Resume  to:  Alfred  Doblin, 
Editor,  The  Michigan  Catholic,  305 
Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 


NEWS  EDITOR  FOR  GAY  NEWSPAPER 

The  Weekly  News,  Florida’s  Gay  nevrs- 
paper,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
news  editor  with  experience  on  either  a 
daily  or  weekly  paper.  This  position 
requires  extensive  copy  editing/ 
reporting.  You  will  be  managing  approx¬ 
imately  8  stringers  and  reporters,  and 
will  be  exp^ted  to  produce  at  least  2 
bylined  stories  and  an  editor’s  commen¬ 
tary  weekly.  News  department  is 
completely  computerized,  and  makes 
use  of  wire  services.  L^out  skills  a 
plus.  Salary  negotiable.  Come  work  in 
an  atmosphere  where  you  are  free  to  be 
yourself.  Call  or  write  Bill  Watson  at 
(305)  757-6333;  901  NE  79  St., 
Miami,  FL  33138. 


NEWS  REPORTERS 

Excellent  full-time  opportunity  with  a 
leading  twice-weekly  Chicago  suburban 
newspaper  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  Successful  candidate  will  have 
a  degree  in  Journalism  and  up  to  three 
years  of  news  writing  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  employee  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  John 
Collins,  STAR  PUBLICATIONS,  1526 
Otto  Boulevard,  Chicago  Heights,  IL 
60411. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PROJECTS  REPORTER 

The  New  Mexican,  a  20,000  circula¬ 
tion,  7-day  newspaper  in  the  beautiful 
high  desert  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
needs  a  reporter  who  has  several  years 
experience,  can  write  like  Updike, 
report  like  McPhee,  wants  freedom  from 
routine  coverage  and  can  follow  a  paper 
trail.  Send  your  salary  requirements, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  David  N. 
Mitchell,  Managing  Editor,  202  East 
Marcy  Street,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501. 


REPORTER 

A^essive  west  Texas  daily,  winner  of  a 
1988  Pulitzer  Prize,  is  building  its 
resume  bank  for  aniticapted  openings 
for  cityside  reporters.  One  year  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
referneces  to  M.  Olaf  Frandsen,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Odessa  American,  TO 
Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 

REPORTER 

We’re  looking  tor  an  experienced  writer 
who  knows  how  to  tell  compelling 
stories  with  the  depth  and  insight  of  an 
investigative  reporter.  If  you  have  the 
talent,  we  offer  the  opportunity  to  work 
for  a  paper  ranked  by  ASNE  as  one  of 
the  top  fourteen  in  the  country.  Send 
resumes,  clips  and  references  to  Evan 
Miller,  (jity  Editor,  The  Jackson  Sun, 
245  W.  Lafayette,  Jackson,  TN  38301. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

REPORTER/EDITOR  with  business 
news  experience  needed  for  plastics 
biweekly  by  multi-newsletter  firm. 
Offers  real  challenge  to  aggressive 
reporter  with  strong  analytical  skills. 
SMk  self-starter  who  can  develop  sour¬ 
ces  and  enterprise  stories.  Fast-driving, 
friendly  office.  Top  pay,  benefits, 
bonuses;  no  smoking.  Full  resume,  3 
clips,  salary  history  to  JY,  1117  N.  19th 
St.,  #200,  Arlington,  VA  22209. 


If  we  are  to  preserve 
civilization,  we  must 
first  remain  civilized. 
Louis  St.  Laurent 


REPORTER 

Experienced  reporter  needed  at  award¬ 
winning  small  daily  in  college  town. 
Knowledge  of  business  and/or  criminal 
justice  system  preferred.  Excellent 
opportunity  with  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper  rated  No.  1  in  General  Excellence 
three  of  past  four  years  by  Georgia  Press 
Association.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to;  Cecil  Bentley,  The  Union- 
Recorder,  TO  Box  520,  Milledgeville, 
GA  31061. 
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Don't  forget  to  send  us  your  label! 

Your  mailing  label  contains  valuable 
information  for  our  subscription  de¬ 
partment.  When  you  send  us  your 
label  along  with  your  change  of 
address,  we  are  able  to  expedite 
transferring  the  information  and 
therefore  give  you  uninterrupted  ser¬ 
vice!* 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance! 

*Allow  approx.  4  weeks  for  change  to  go  through. 
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REPORTERS 

Minimum  of  two  years  experience  to 
join  major  metro  daily  in  northeast. 
Looking  for  energetic,  creative  reporters 
with  solid  writing  skills  to  cover 
community  news.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  current  salare  by  June  21st  to  Box 
3896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKI  TOWN  STAFF  WRITER. 
Combo  traditional/alternative  weekly  at 
Vail,  CO  needs  Renaissance  journalist. 
Layout,  photo  experience  needed.  Inter¬ 
est  in  entertainment/arts.  Must  love 
winter  and  small  town  resort  life. 
Salary:  high  teens.  Clips,  resume  to: 
Allen  Best,  ME,  The  Vail  Trail,  953  S. 
Frontage  Rd.,  Vail,  CO  81657. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITORS 
for  major  metro  daily  in  northeast.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  experience,  layout  or  slot 
experience  helpful.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  current  salary  by  June  21st  to  Box 
3895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  Ohio  metropolitan  newspaper 
seeks  a  Sports  Editor  to  direct  coverage 
and  develop  staff.  Please  send  resume, 
samples  of  writing  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions.  You  might  also  want  to  tell  us 
your  philosophy  of  covering  the  action 
in  a  r^ion  rich  in  high  school  collegiate 
and  professional  atheletics.  Box  3902, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

For  a  growing,  progessive  morning/ 
Sunday  in  a  major  NCAA  university  town 
near  a  thriving  pro  market,  we  want  a 
sports  editor  who  sees  beyond  scores 
and  stats,  writes  and  copy  edits  well, 
can  direct  day-to-day  coverage,  plan 
features  and  special  sections  and  make 
use  of  full  color  photography  and 
graphics.  Our  goal  is  the  best  sports 
pages  in  the  best  newspaper  in  one  of 
the  nation's  most  beautiful  regions 
where  the  emphasis  is  on  family  values 
and  education.  Send  resume,  clips, 
pages  you  have  designed,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  your  philosophy  on  sports 
coverage  to  Ralph  Brem,  Editor,  Domin¬ 
ion  Post,  Morgantown,  WV  26505. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  for  30,000 
circulation  daily  in  dynamic  zone  4 
growth  area.  Must  be  able  to  take 
charge  and  build  staff.  We've  got  it  all 
from  competitive  youth,  prep,  and  adult 
programs  to  college  and  professional 
sports.  If  you'd  like  a  real  challenge 
with  commensurate  rewards,  reply  to 
Box  3EI48,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Include 
resume,  clips,  references,  and  salary 
requirements. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Niagara  Gazette,  a  27,000<ircula- 
tion  daily  in  Niagara  Falls,  NY  has 
immediate  opening  for  top  job  in  sports 
department.  Creativity,  leadership, 
solid  editing  background  are  important. 
We  cover  the  bills,  bisons,  sabres  and 
put  heavy  emphasis  on  local  sports. 
Send  resumes,  tearsheets  to  Editor, 
Niagara  Gazette,  310  Niagara  Street, 
Niagara  Falls,  NY  14303. 


STATEHOUSE  REPORTER 

the  Lincoln  Star,  Nebraska's  capital 
city  AM  daily,  seeks  experienced  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  state  government.  Clips 
must  show  strong  writing,  analytical 
and  news  gathering  skills.  Send 
resume,  non-returnable  work  samples 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Personnel 
Department,  Journal-Star  Printing  Co., 
Box  81609,  Lincoln,  NE  68501.  Clos¬ 
ing  date:  June  23rd. 

An  EO/AAE. 
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SPORTS  WRITER  to  shoot,  cover  high 
school,  outdoor  sports  Job  open  in 
August.  Salary  DOE.  Send  clips, 
resume  to  T.C.  Mitchell,  Homer  News, 
3482  Landings  St.,  Homer,  AK  99603. 


SUNDAY  START-UP 

6-day  daily  in  Zone  1  seeks  talented 
and  versatile  editors  and  writers  for  a 
new  Sunday  edition.  We  are  looking  for 
skilled  journalists,  reporters  who  can  do 
personality  pieces  and  budget  analysis, 
editors  who  can  design  feature  pages 
and  organize  a  wire  package.  Editing 
positions  for  news,  sports,  features.  At 
least  one  year  experience  on  a  daily 
required.  Regional  applicants 
preferred.  Competitive  salary,  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  3886,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
midwest  is  seeking  a  creative,  highly 
motivated  experienced  editor  for  its 
Sunday  Magazine.  The  candidate  must 
be  able  to  originate,  assign  and  edit 
stories  as  well  as  work  with  a  talented 
six-person  staff  and  free-lancers. 
Bachelors  degree  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  starting  salary  and 
an  exceptional  benefits  package.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  send  their 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Box 
3899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


State  general-excellence  winner  seeks 
experienced  copy  editor  with  ability  to 
write  bright-and-accurate  headlines, 
design  sparkling  pages,  meet  deadline 
and  follow  guidelines.  Contact  Burl 
Denson,  news  editor.  The  Meridian 
Star,  PO  Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS, 
39301.  Telephone  (601)  693-1551. 


THE  MODESTO  BEE 
A  McClatchy  Newspaper 

The  best  medium-sized  daily  in  the 
West  is  accepting  applications  for  a 
wide  range  of  job  opportunities 
expected  to  be  available  in  the  next 
three  months.  Openings  include: 
Features  Editor 

Weekend/Special  Sections  Editor 
Chief  Artist 

Reporters  (Fluent  in  Spanish) 

Copy  Editors 

Night  and  weekend  work  are  required. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 

Send  your  resume,  work  samples,  and 
names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  professional  refer¬ 
ences,  and  a  cover  letter  telling  us  how 
your  qualifications  meet  our  needs  and 
date  you  are  available. 

Send  resume  to:  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928, 
Modesto,  CA  95352.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


Zone  4,  87,000  daily  needs  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  knowledgeable  business  emtor/ 
writer.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Box  3850,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  <6  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  -  needed  for 
New  Jersey  business  magazines  high¬ 
lighting  Monmouth,  Ocean  and  Mercer 
counties.  Contact  Cynthia  Lynch  at 
American  Press  (201)  938-3111. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Central  Pennsylvania  web  offset  printer 
seeks  goss  community  pressman  for 
mostly  first  shift  work.  Send  resume  to: 
PRESSMAN,  PO  Box  279,  Tyrone,  PA 
16686. 


ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIAN 
Denver's  leading  newspaper  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  individual 
with  a  strong  electronic  background 
integrated  with  publishing  systems. 
Experience  with  ATEX,  Triple  III,  Scitex 
and  IBM  PC  preferred.  Requires  know¬ 
ledge  of  LAN  networks,  remote  modem 
communication  with  experience  in  elec¬ 
trical  and  mechanical  systems. 

We  offer  an  extremly  competitive  wage 
and  company  paid  benerits  package. 
Qualified  candidates  are  invited  to  send 
resume  including  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Employee  Relations  (department, 
PO  Box  719,  Denver,  CO  80204. 

EOE-M/F. 


Established  commercial  printer/ 
publisher  is  expanding  operations  with 
addition  of  new  16-unit  C-500  heatset 
press.  Now  seeking  experienced  opera¬ 
tors  plus  two  forepersons.  Also  inter¬ 
viewing  operators  with  minimum  two 
years'  experience  running  Goss 
(^immunity  or  Urbanite. 

Our  company  offers  excellent  benefits, 
including  profit  sharing  and  relocation 
allowance.  Proven  record  tor  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Put  your  talents  to 
work  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

RFD  Publications 
6960  SW  Sandburg 
Tigard,  OR  97223 

MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 

Zone  8,  21,000  daily  circulation  news¬ 
paper  requires  Production  Director  to  be 
responsible  for  the  daily  operation  of  all 
production  departments,  long-range 
planning  of  production  needs  and 
recommendation  and  evaluation  of 
capital  purchases.  Must  have  minimum 
of  5  years  experience  in  newspaper 
production,  including  minimum  of  2 
years  managing  a  staff  of  30  or  more, 
and  must  be  good  communicator. 
Excellent  benefits  package.  Reply  to 
Box  3871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

THE  INSERTER  SYSTEMS  COMPANY 

GMA,  the  leading  supplier  of  Integrated  Inserting 
Systems  to  the  newspaper  industry,  has  immediate 
openings.  Due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  GMA’s 
product  line,  including  the  SLS-1000  High  Speed 
Inserter  and  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor, 
outstanding  opportunities  exist  in  the  following 
categories: 

INTERNATIONAL  FIELD  SERVICE  REP 

GMA  has  a  position  available  for  an  International  Field 
Service  Representative  based  in  Europe.  A  challenging 
opportunity  exists  for  an  individual  with  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  experience  and  technical  background. 

FIELD  SERVICE  TRAINERS 

Openings  exist  for  Field  Service  Trainers.  We  are  looking 
for  individuals  pret'eiably  with  newspaper  industry  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  technical  background.  Good  communication 
skills  and  a  proven  ability  to  develop  and  support  good 
customer  relations  are  essential. 

We  offer  excellent  salary  and  benefits.  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 

GMA,  Inc. 

934  Marcon  Blvd. 

Allentown,  PA  18103 
ATTN:  Personnel  Director 
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CLASSIRED  ADVERTISINQ 
Ord#r  Blank 


Company. 


Auttwrizad  Signatura- 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1, 1989 


UNEAOS 

1  week  — $6.30  par  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.50  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.80  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  weak  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  par  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2,60  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.00  per  inaettion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.00  per  insartkm  for  box  senica. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEAOUNE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  ttie  following  rates  percolumn  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
times,  $75;  6  to  12  times,  $70;  13  to  25  times  $65;  26  to  51  times  $60;  52 
times,  $55. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contnet  fat0a  avallabh  upon  roquoot. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


HELP  WANTED 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTIONS  DIRECTOR 

We  are  a  Rowing  Southern  New  Jersey 
Daily  looking  for  a  creative,  marketing- 
oriented,  experienced  promotions  direc¬ 
tor  to  develop  and  implement  an  annual 
promotional  schedule  and  budget  and 
to  co-ordinate  community  service 
projects. 

The  person  we  are  seeking  must  have 
excellent  communication  skills  and 
some  graphic  arts  knowledge.  A  college 
degree  and/or  the  equivalent  experience 
is  preferred. 

Please  submit  salary  requirements  and 
resume  to  Bob  Mawhinney,  The  Press  of 
Atlantic  City,  1000  W.  Washington 
Ave.,  Pleasantville,  NJ  08232. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
FORBES  NEWSPAPERS 


Our  fast-growing  community  newspaper 
group  seeks  an  individual  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  areas  of  promotion  including 
advertising,  circulation,  and  corporate 
promotion.  A  background  that  includes 
marketing/research  will  be  helpful. 

Your  responsibilities  will  include  over¬ 
seeing  all  promotion  activities  for  our 
group  of  13  (and  growing)  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  You  will  work  closely  with  our 
department  head.°  in  developing  various 
projects  to  fill  their  promotion/ 
marketing  needs.  Creativity  is  a  must! 

Please  send  resume  including  work 
experience  and  salary  requirements  to; 
Richard  McKean,  Advertising/ 
Marketing  Director,  Forbes  Newspap¬ 
ers,  PO  Box  699,  Somerville,  NJ 
08876.  EOE  M/F. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Working,  experienced,  group  A.D.  seeks 
large  Retail  Management  slot.  Currently 
in  zone  7,  prefer  to  stay  there  (it’s  been 
a  good  zone).  Please  feel  free  to  call  me 
with  your  needs  in  Retail  Management 
or  Ad  Direction  (being  an  advertising 
guy  I'm  willing  to  negotiate).  Message 
phone;  (415)  222-9798. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ABLE  Manager  seeks  top  Circulation 
Post.  Professional  Publishers  ONLY 
need  respond.  Garry  (517)  263-1975. 


AGGRESSIVE  circulator  27  years  exper¬ 
ience  with  daily  last  8  years  as  director. 
Seeks  management  position  in  your 
circulation  department.  Excellent 
knowledge  of  the  industry.  Available  to 
relocate  immediately.  Contact  R.  Smith 
(609)  628-3168. 


Central  time  zone  only.  Circulation 
manager  seeks  work.  Experience  with 
small  dailies. 

Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


COPY  EDITOR,  slot  or  rim,  15-1-  years’ 
exp.,  pinpoint  editing  and  brass-tacks 
heads.  Prefer  East  Coast.  Box  3890, 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


EDITOR  on  premier  desk  of  nation’s 
best  paper  (yes,  that  one)  wants  to  be 
bigger  fish  in  smaller  pond.  Has  open 
mind  on  offers.  Box  3898,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Experienced  journalist  and  private  pilot 
seeks  aviation  beat.  Will  consider 
aviation-related  PR.  Open  minded. 
Experience  includes  hard  news, 
features,  magazine  writing,  editing  and 
photography.  Call  Bill  at  (203) 
283-8367  or  Box  3885,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  Fluent  in  Spanish. 
Flair  for  feature  writing.  Experienced  in 
medical,  business,  spot  news  and 
feature  reporting.  Winner  of  2  Lafcadio 
Hearn  Journalism  Awards  and  an  SD)( 
Newswriting  Award.  Over  2  years 
professional  experience.  Dorothy 
Goepel,  11029  C^ona  Road,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  OH  45240  (513)  825-3760. 


News,  sports  chief,  cook  and  bottle- 
washer.  Not  the  youngest  cat  in  the 
alley,  but  calendars  lie  a  lot.  Reside  in 
Miami  area,  yearn  to  emigrate  to  US. 
Prefer  Zones  3,4,5  but... 

Box  3901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  14  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  published,  open  to  relocation, 
prefer  East  Coast,  Southeast,  or  Califor¬ 
nia.  Reply  to  Box  3897,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 


The  all-efficient  desktop  terminal  has 
eliminated  that  camaraderie  with  the  backshop 


By  John  W.  Newton 

It’s  a  semisecret  type  of  thing.  Peo¬ 
ple  look  at  them  and  know  what  they¬ 
’re  used  for,  but  really  can’t  decipher 
them.  Though  they’re  simple,  they 
rank  with  mathematical  signs  in  that 
most  know  they  have  particular 
meanings  but  few  know  just  what. 

Proofreaders’  signs  are  in  question 
here.  Soon,  thanks  to  desktop  termi¬ 
nals,  those  who  can  read  those  sym¬ 
bols  will  be  as  scarce  as  handsewn 
buttonholes.  It’s  soon  to  be  ta-ta  to 
those  familiar  scratchings. 

There  is  a  generation  of  newspaper 
people  aborning  —  or  perhaps 
already  aboard  —  who’ll  never  know 
how  to  indicate  all  caps,  indents, 

(Newton  is  a  former  newspaperman 
who  worked  at  the  Peekskill  [N.Y.] 
Evening  Star  and  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American.) 


transpositions,  interlineations  or 
other  signs  on  copy. 

Today  an  editor  calls  up  the  story  in 
question,  pushes  little  keys,  makes  a 
cursor  obediently  follow  his  com¬ 
mand,  then  interpolates,  deletes, 
transposes,  writes  heads  optically 
enlarged  to  fit  the  space  planned  for 
that  yam,  and  it’s  off  to  the  races. 

That,  rather  than  using  a  caret  to 
indicate  a  letter  or  word  insertion; 
triple  underline  for  caps;  circling  for 
the  spelling  of  an  abbreviation  or  cir¬ 
cling  a  full  word  to  indicate  its  short¬ 
ening;  the  oddly  curlicued  or  boxlike 
transpose  flourish  that  depended 
upon  user  mood  for  its  final  form;  the 
three-em  dash  some  editors  called 
“Jim”  dashes;  and  the  breaking  up  of 
endless  paragraphs  crafted  by  ver¬ 
bose  writers  into  terse,  always-com¬ 
pelling  paragraphs  by  a  journeyman 
rewrite  man  or  reporter. 

Those  terminals  spread  copy  at  the 
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...  A  big  name  in  media 
NATIONWIDE  and  getting  bigger! 


39  Newspapers  4  TV  Stations 
2  Commercial  Printing  Plants 

"Striving  to  be  the  best  managed, 
fastest  growing  media  company  anywhere." 
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touch  of  a  key  to  admit  an  insert  or 
close  it  up  following  a  deletion,  a  con¬ 
stant  marvel  to  old-timers. 

That  little  cursor  the  editor  con¬ 
trols,  that  bouncing  green  bail,  tells 
the  terminal  a  spelling  correction  goes 
here,  a  transposition  is  to  be  made 
there,  plus  an  insert  on  the  next  line, 
all  of  which  somehow  fit  into  that 
machine  which  makes  the  old  wheeze 
about  rubber  type  come  to  life.  It  does 
the  job  of  the  composing  room  crew 
as  old-timers  knew  them. 

There’s  a  sadness  there,  the  miss¬ 
ing  part,  something  more  recent  guys 
and  dolls  in  the  game  will  never 
experience.  It’s  a  deplorable  situation 
from  this  pew. 

That’s  the  rub.  Aside  from  the 
simple  fact  that  printers  are  no  longer, 
there’s  a  camaraderie  no  longer 
around  — the  printer’s  old  attitude  of 
“I’ll  give  you  a  hand,  partner,”  when 
a  lad,  who  didn’t  know  quite  where 
the  hell  box  was,  needed  a  little  guid¬ 
ance  around  the  composing  room. 

When  lead  type  was  in  use  a 
friendly  printer  was  a  near-necessity 
for  the  harried  editorial  department. 
That’s  why,  and  perhaps  too  often, 
the  editorial  people  would  knock  a 
few  back  with  the  printers.  That’s 
why  holiday  cheer  abounded  behind 
the  most  remote  Linotype  in  April 
and  September.  It  was  Christmas  in 
July.  Editorial  cumshaw.  With  much 
gratitude. 

Today’s  editorial  department 
seniors  can  recall  when  a  tight  head, 
the  result  of  too  many  of  the  letter 
“O”  written  into  it,  wouldn’t  fit  and 
the  deadline  was  upon  them.  It  was 
then  a  printer  would  come  galloping 
to  the  rescue  by  using  ciphers  in  place 
of  the  offending  letter  because  ciphers 
were  one-third  of  a  space  slimmer 
than  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 

It  was  then  that  proud  printers  from 
time  to  time  could  be  seen  honing 
spacers  to  an  ever-slimmer  silhouette 
for  use  when  spacing  was  needed, 
perhaps  just  a  touch  here  and  there. 
Editorial  people  on  a  printer’s  good 
side  could  be  certain  their  material 
was  carefully,  delicately  spaced  for 
maximum  visual  effect. 

Those  on  the  wrong  side  found 
irregular  spacing  and  perhaps  a  word 
here  or  there  broken  in  the  wrong  spot 
because  the  printer  couldn’t  be 
(Continued  on  page  146) 
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Kodak 


NPPA  Salutes  John  Kaplan 

Newspaper  Photographer  of  thelfear 


‘Cleaning  the  Lords  House,  ” photo  by  John  Kaplan,  ©  1989. 


Moore  of  Black  Star,  winner  of  the  Kodak  Crystal 
E^e  Award. 

Pictures  of  the  Year  is  sponsored  by  NPPA  and  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  with 
grants  from  Canon  USA,  Photc^raphic  Products  Group 
and  the  Professional  Photography  Division  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 


The  National  Press  Photographers  Association  is  proud  to 
recognize  one  of  its  own  members,  John  Kaplan  of  The 
Pittsburgh  Press,  as  Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year 
in  the  46th  Annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  competition. 

Together  with  Canon  and  Kodak,  NPPA  also  extends 
congratulations  to  Eugene  Richards  of  Magnum,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Canon  Photo  Essay  Award,  and  to  Charles 


Canon 


•1  j 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune’s  investiga-  and  even  encouraged,  the  newspaper 
tion  of  the  long-time  alcohol  problem  provided  fresh  perspective  and  solutions, 

among  Indians  in  GaUup,  N.M.,  is  begin-  For  their  part  in  illuminating  both 

ning  to  show  results.  problems  and  solutions,  reporters  Patricia 

This  spring,  more  than  1,000  people  Guthrie  and  David  Gomez  have  been 

marched  on  the  state  capitol,  demanding  awarded  this  year’s  George  Polk  Award 
reforms.  In  response  to  this  newly  awak-  for  local  reporting  and  the  National 
en  ed  public  conscience,  the  legislature  Headliner  award  for  outstanding  news 

tightened  liquor  laws  and  approved  new  reporting.  Joe  Cavaretta’s  pictures  for 
taxes  to  fight  alcoholism.  And  there  has  the  series  have  earned  the  Sigma  Delta 

been  a  aackdown  in  Gallup  on  sales  of  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Award  for 

alcohol  to  the  intoxicated.  news  photography. 

'The  impetus  for  these  changes  was  We  salute  each  of  them. 

TheHibune'ssix-partseries, “Gallup;  A  COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 
tovm  under  the  influence,”  which  took  a  Cr'TDTDDQ  T-IOTAT’AP'n 

new  look  at  an  old  problem.  In  addition  to  nUVVArUJ 

showing  how  alcohol  abuse  was  allowed,  S!1  NEWSPAPERS 
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